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INTRODUCTION. 


The aphorisms of Paianjali on the Yoga Sutras are contained in four 
chapters and are nearly two hundred in number. The author of the aphorisms 
is said to be the same Pai.anjali who wrote the famous commentary on P&nini’s 
aphorisms, u)ider the name of the Mahabh&ysa or the Great Commentary- 
Another work is also at tributed to him—the great work on Medicine. If so, 
he was not only a greas Grammarian and a great Philosopher, but a Great 
Physician. He prescribe ! for the body, mind and spirit all three. The age 
of Patahjali is now generally fixed at three centuries before Christ.* 

The word Yoga comes from ci Sanskrit root which means “ to go to 
trance, to meditate.” Others however derive it from a root which means to 
join; and Yoke in English is said to be the same word as Yoga. Both roots 
are feasible—in the case of the root to join, Yoga would mean the science 
that teaches the method of joining the human .soul with God. 

The philosophy of Patanjali is essentially Dualistic. The Jivas or 
Purusas or human egos are separate individual entities and exist from 

eternity; so is also Prakriti, and so also Isvara or God. It thus believes in 
three Eternal co-existent Principles, the God, the Man and the Matter. 

Bub man is found tn be involved in matter, to have fallen from its 
pristine state of purity. The aim of Yoga is to free (viyoga) man from the 
meshes of matter. But the highest form of matter is mind—the Chitta (a term 
which would include that which is technically known as manas, (as Aham- 
kfi,ra and as Buddhi). The students of Sahkhya need not be told that the 
first product of Prakriti or the root-matter is Mahat or the Great Principle— 
the Buddhi, then comes the Ahanik4ra or I-principle—the matter through 
which can function the I-ne’ss:and then the Manas or the matter which is 
the vehicle of thought, fi’hese three vehicles—the thought-vehicle (Manas i, the 
I-vehicle (Ahamk&ra), the Pure-Reason-vehicle (Buddhi)—constitute Chitta 
or the subtlest form of Matter. To free man from the fetters of this Chitta 
is thus the problem of Yoga. 

The man when freed from all vehicles, remains in his own form called 
Svarfipa. It is not made of Prakritic matter. It is the body which belongs 
to man—is part of man from eternity—the body in which he dwells in 

* See Dr. Kajendra Lala Mitra’s preface to his Edition of the Zoga Aphorisms of Patanjali 
and also his paper on Gonik^puti’a and Qouardlya as names of Patanjali) pp 261 et seq., of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society 04 Bengal for 1883. 
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Mukti in super ^celestial worlds. Ifc is the body in which the Triune Cod is 
directly active—Isvara, Prana and Sri—or the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. This svarupa—deha, is the body of Prana—the body of Christ of 
the Gnostics. This is the incorruptible undecaying body, the spiritual body. 

But when man is nob in his Own-Form (,Svarupa), he functions 
naturally in the lower vehicles and his form is there, the form of his vehicles 
—whether it be of Buddhic, Ahamkaric or MAnasic matter. In fact the mail 
of Psychology is this triad—AhamkAra, Buddhi and Manas. 

The human consciousno-ss in whatever lower body it may functions 
is^lways a dual consciousness—it must be alternately pleasurable or painful. 
Pleasure and pain are the marks of consciousness lunctioiiing in Chitta 
The Svarupa consciousness is only above all pains. 

Next to this primary division of all consciousness, as regards their 
nature; the consciousness as regards its quality is five-fold:—(1) it may be 
a true consciousness of some objective reality—something which is outside 
the man and his vehicles; or it may be an incoriect consciousness of out¬ 
ward reality ; or (3) it may be a hallucination; or ^4) it may be non-percep¬ 
tion of anything external but of rest; or (5) it may be the reliving of old 
perception. In other woi'd.s, the consciousness looked at from the subjective 
or emotional point of view is either pleasurable or painful ; looked at from the 
objective or cognitional point of view it is—(i) true perceptions, tii) false 
perceptions, liii) hallucinations, (iv^ sleep, and (v; memory. 

Thus both the emotional and the intellectual aspect of the Chitta—or 
the Triune Man is to be checked. But how is it to be checked. Tne answer 
is by constant practice and want of attaeliinent or Dispassion. There must 
be constant exertion to keep the mind on one point. This is called AbhyAsa, 
11|je intellectual functiouing of the Chitta is to be checked by Abhya.«a— 
putting the mind to think of one object, and as soon as it strays away from 
it bo bring it back again to the same point. This practice or AbhyAsa, steadily 
persevered in, would make the mind one-pointed, with the help of Viveka or 
discrimination. 

As regards the emotional sides of the mind, it must be checked by 
Vairagya ore dispassion. Pleasure or pain, attraction or repulsion,, love 
and hatred can be controlled only by this world-wearine.ss—realisation, that 
there is nothing in this world or the next worth striving after, worth desiring 
or worth hating. The highest form of VairAgya will be attained when one 
will realise his separateness from all Prakritic vehicles—when he can say 'T 

am nob Body, or Desire, or Mind, or Reason or I-ness.” 
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The state of Samadlii or trance induced by Practice and Dispassion is 
two-fold—Sainprajfiata and Asamprajnata. In the first, the man has shut off 
from his consciousness all external impressions, but his internal self-initiated 
activities has not ceased. In the other, even these are stopped. 

There are some entities whose consciousness is in a state of .Samadhi 
naturally, who have not to acquire it by any exertion. These are the classes of 
being called Videhas and Prakritilayas. Their consciousness is cosmic. The 
Videhas are Devas. They are Mukta from the beginning, but in some future 
kalpa they may come into the world-cycle. The Prakritilayas are Adhikari 
Purusas, the great office-holders in the cosmic hierarchy. They are the per¬ 
fect ones of the past kalp.u * 

In the case, however, of ordinary entities —for the Videhas and the Pra¬ 
kritilayas do not stand in need of Yoga—the method of suppressing Chitta- 
function consists in having faith, energy, retentive inemory, meditation and 
wisdom. One must cultivate these qualities in order to become a successful 
Yogi. 

The success is quicker according to the amount of energy put in by 
the person in his practice But the best and the safest method of Yoga is the 
love of God. Loving God with all one’s heart and soul, would quickly bring 
about the cessation of all mental funciions. God is a spirit untouched by 
sorrow, action and it-i fruilion. He is Omniscient, He i.s the Teacher of all, 
and from eternity. His my.-itio name is Oin. One must recite this Om cons¬ 
tantly meditating on its letters and their imports; and thus all obstacles to 
concentration will be rem ivod, and the Inner Self will manifest itself. The 
obstacles to concentration are disease, languor, doubt, heedlessness, laziness, 
sensuality, delasion, &c. inentioned in I. 30. But when the mind is concen¬ 
trated, there is no pain or despondency, no fidgetiness, no difficulty of breathing. 
To attain concentration and remove these obstacles, the aspirant must practice 
to fix his attention on One Point, One Truth. Of course the highest Truth is 
God and so the constant attitude of the mind should be God-pointed. 

The aspirant must strictly regulate his conduct as regards other. He 
must show happiness and feel happiness when dealing with those who are 
happy. Let him have no feeling of jealousy towards them. He must show 
compassion towards those who are suffering. He must not be callous to the 
miseries of others. He must, be complacent towards the virtuous, and hate 
not the sinner. These are the moral attributes that he must try to cultivate. 

There are, howeier, some particular methods which bring about 
concentration; one of them is the regulation of the breath. The monotony of 
slowly breathing in and breathing out brings about hypnosis. Fixing the 
attention on various parts of^tlie body, such as the tip of the nose, palate, &c.. 
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are also helpful. The astral senses are developed by this means, and when 
the practitioner gets first-hand knowledge of astral sights, sounds, &c., his 
doubts are removed, and he feels more earnestness in pursuing the path. 

If the astral development is nob wanted, the practitioner laay concen¬ 
trate his attention on the light in the heart; and upon the thought “ I am 
This also steadies the mind. 

Or he may fix his atten tion on some great and holy saint or sage—such 
as Zoroaster, the Buddha, the Christ, &c. 

Or he may fix his attention on the objects of his dreams. Sometimes in 
dream he may be shown a great Deva or a great Teacher. Let him not reject 
it as fancy. By fixing his attention on it he may acquire steadiness of 
mind. 

Or he may fix his attention on the ideas that pass through his mind just 
before he goes to sleep, the pictures that arise when one is half-awake and 
half-asleep—the hypnopompic (as Myers calls them). Or he may fix bis 
attention on the pictures that one sees just before awakening—the hypno- 
gogic. If he can fix his attention on these, he may easily pass into hypnosis. 

By such concentration all mental impurities are removed, and the mind 
becomes like a pure crystal that reflects truly and correctly all objects that 
are presented to it. They are no longer distorted pictures or dim and dull 
reflections of outer verities. The mental vehicle is purified, and the know¬ 
ledge that now arises is far more true than any knowledge that he had before. 
The mind, however, enters as an element in every such knowledge, and the 
past ideas and memories tinge such knowledge. The state is called Savitarka 
or mixed up trance. Bub when the n^ind reflects only the object, without 
adding to it anything from its own associations and storehouse, it is pure idea 
aikd is Nirvitarka Samadhi. In this state the light of the Self shines out 
on purified mind It is not only a pure crystal that faithfully reflects the outer 
objects, but it is illumined as if it were, by a light which was dormant within 
its own inmost centre. Such a mind is called the Truth-bearing mind. It has 
truth within it and truth without—a mass of truth—a tree carrying the fruit 
of truth—a female full with truth. Up to this time the objects of the 
mind were mere ideas and inference.s, mere thoughts. Now the contents 
of the mind are things, the very things as it were, and nob merely thoughts 
of things. The mind modifies itself, as.it were, into the very thing 
itself; and thus the thing is known more truly and essentially than it 
was known ever before. In this state of mind, the time and space cannot 
impede the perception of the object. The object may be inside ajbox, behind 
a wall or hundreds of miles off, the naind faithfully reproduces it. The 
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object may bo the subtlest and the niiautest, nob visible even under the 
strongest raicroseope, the mind reproduces it. For it no longer depends upon 
the senses for its knowledge, but has become the all-sense itself. In this way 
the mind becomes the highest sensory;—by constant practice the mind gets 
into the habit of reflecting the trance objects. But even this habit is ultima¬ 
tely to be conquered if one wisaos to rise to the higher levels of what is called 
the seedless trance. 

The First Chapter thus, n fifty-one aphorisms, gives what may be called 
the theory or the science of Yoga. An ardent and intelligent person can learn 
enough from this chapter alone to become a practical Yogin, But for men of 
ordinary intellect, more detailed teaching is necessary. The Second Chapter 
enters into such teaching. It may be called the art of Yoga—the technique of 
it. 

The art of Yoga consists in bringing under control and purifying the 
three lower vehicles of man, namely, the body, the mind and the spiritual 
Self—the adro-physical, mental, and the causal bodies. The astro-physical 
body is to bo purified and bi ought under control by what are called ascetic 
practices,—early rising, bathing, fasting, bearing hardships, etc, in short, all 
that go under the name of Tapa-;—or auster’iti‘>s. The mental body must be 
purified and strengthened by study, by acquiring knowledge. An ignorant 
person cannot be a Yogi The c iusal or spiritual body is to be developed by 
entire devotion to God, Thus a:i atheist cannot be a true Yogi. 

These three helps—auster ties, study and resignation to the will of 
God—facilitate trance and rem'>ve “afflictions.” The “affliction ” is the 
technical name of certain inteli jcbual and emotional weaknesses to which all 
human beings are liable. They are five in number -.—(I) The first is the 
Nescience or Wrong Notion of things objective—mistaking the non-eternal 
for the eternal, the impure for the pure, the painful for the pleasurable, the 
non-Self for the Self. (2) The second is the wrong notion about things 
subjective—identifying one’s Seif with the vehicles in which the Self functions, 
taking the bodies for the soul. Tiiese two are intellectual defects. (3) The 
third is the emotional weakness. It is the notural desire of man, running 
after pleasant things. (4) The fourth also is emotional —hatred of things that 
give pain. Thus these two—love and hatred—are emotional defects. The 
fifth defect is neither intellectual nor emotional—it is instinctive--the 
instinct of self-preservation—the instinctive fear of de.ath—the love of life. 
These are the five “afflictions ” of Yoga—Avidya, Asmita, Raga, Dvesa and 
Abhiiiiveaa—Ne.science, Egoism, love and hatred and instinctive dread of 
death. Therse “ afflictions ” are divstroyed by meditation and the meth'ds al¬ 
ready mentioned. 
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These “ afflictions ” are the root of the body of transmigration, the root 
of re-incarnation, of birth, life and suffering. The pleasure and pain which a 
man suffers are the result of his past acts, the virtuous acts are the seed (if 
pleasure, the vicious of pain. The word affliction ” is thus a purely technical 
term, for it includes the high heavenly pleasure also which is the result of 
virtuous actions. But in the philosophy of Yoga—as well as that of Sahkhya — 
all such pleasure.? are also considered as pains ; beacuse philosophically the world 
is painful, all its experiences, even those which people call pleasurable, are 
painful to the philosopher, This is stated in the memorable aphorism, II 15. 

All world-experience being thus painful, the philosopher seeks to find the 
root-cause of this experience and this is the conjunction of the knower and the 
knowable—the Self and the Not-Self. Because man is tied with mind, and 
cannot extricate himself from the embraces of mind-matter that he suffers. 
When he masters the mind, and is not her slave, then there is no pain—there 
is no necessary experiencing of joy and sorrow. The non-ego to whmh 
the man is tied has the three well-known attributes or Gunas—the Sattva, 
Rajas and Tam^as—the Light, the Activity and the Inertia—is the source of all 
elements, and producer of all seasations and senses. 

The Yoga system of cosmogony is the same as that of the Sfifikhya, so 
far as the evolution of the world-elements out of the Primordial matter called 
Prakviti is concerned. It is summ,n'i.sed iti II. 19. 

What is the nature of the Self ? The question naturally arises after one 
has learned the nature of the non-Self. The man is pure consciousness t and 
the non-Self exists for him. If man i.s pure consciousness, how does lie perceive 
the iioii-Self ? He know.s the non-ego by a sort of reflex action. The mind 
catches the reflection of the non-Self; and the man becomes con.scious of that 
reflection. The man is thus the seer of the picture,s in the mind. The non¬ 
ego or the knowable thus exists for the sake of the Man. In the state of Mukti, 
there exists no knowable for that Man. Though to the Perfect Man there is 
no knowable, it does not mean that the knowable ceases to exist. It exists 
with regard to the other souls that have not reached perfection. 

A quo.stion is often a.sked : If the ultimate goal is the separation of man 
from the non-Self, the kuow.ible, why wa.s this conjunction between the two 
brought about ? Why was man tied down to non-Self, to matter-mind? The 
answer to this is: In order that Man may perfect his nature by acquiring 
all experiences and passing through them. Unless the Man learns all that the 
Matter-Mind has to teach, the conjunction is not broken. The effective cause 
of this conjuuctioii lies in the Avidy4—the Wrong Notion. When, therefore, 
the Avidya or Nescience is removed, the conjunction is removed,and the Man 
sliakes off the eternal burijen. How is the Avidyg, to be removed ? The Avidyft 
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being Wrong Notion, can be removed only by Right Notion call Viveka-Khyati 
or Discriminative knowledge This discriminative knowledge has seven stages 
—four dealing with the ph aiomenal knowledge and three with the mental or 
subjective notions, as described in II. 27. It is on reaching this that the title 
of Adept or KfRsala is given to the Yogi. 

The acquisition of this Adeptship is through the practice of eight-fold 
Yoga. The famous phrase Astahga Yoga refers to this. The eight accessories 
of A’oga are enumerated in 11. 29. Five of the.se are external, as if, compared 
with the last three. The e glit Ahgas are so important that it can well bear 
repetition here. 

First, Practise Restraini,. i.e., be moral. This restraint or Yama consists 
of five sub-divisions :-—(«) do not kilt or injure any being. He kind to all 
Ahimsa : (h) Speak and act truth; (c) Steal not, nor acquire illicit gains ; (d) 
Practise couliuence and celibacy ; (e) Be not avaricious. These are universal 
rule.s. 

Second Niyaraa or Observance. This is also five-fold ;a) Be clean in 
body and mind, {h) Be contented, (c) Practise asceticism and austerity, (d) 
Study sacred books, (e) Be de\ oted to God. 

While practising Yama and Niyama, if obstacles arise, always try to think 
of the opposite quality. If he feels a strong desire to tell a falsehood, let him 
not fight the desire, by a fr-ntal attack, by checking it. Let him substitute 
the opposite desire—the beau ,y of trubhfulnes.s. IE he hates another, let him 
think of the good cpalities of that man. If-he is in danger of breaking the 
vow of celibacy, let him think of the glorious future of the Brahmach4ri. 
Pratipakasa Bhavana—thinking of the contrary—is the key of success. It is 
the great strategy in this m nal battle, and is embodied in 11. 33. The moral 
qualities mentioned in Yam,a, must be absolutely observed—no sophistical 
diminution of their ahsolute nature is allowed to the Yogi. To him the moral 
laws are absolute, Thus the first rule of Ahiinsa says “ kill not.” This is an 
absolute rule. There cannot be any exceptions or reservations. The enemies 
of the country,, the renegades of religion, the blasphemers of sages and saints, 
the murderer, the criminal—hill none. To Yogi the vow of non-killing is 
absolute. He must not kill even in self-defence of himself or of his near and 
dear ones. Hence the rule says; “They (Yama) are the great vow universal, 
and notlinrited by caste, country, age and condition.” (II. 31). So also 
■with truth. One must not de for the sake of one’s country or State or Brah- 
mana or cow, &o, Not'only i,his : there are certain omissions which become as 
bad as actual commissions of these sins. He incur.s sin if ho causes another 
to do it or permits its being lone; 
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The third Aiiga of Yoga is A«ana or posture. No particular posture is 
obligatory, but the posture must be such as is steady and easy ; not painful 
or irksome. The various postures given in books of Hatha Yoga such as 
Gheranda Sainhita or yiva SainhitS. are useful as physical exercises, for the 
Otherwise sedentary Yogi, 

The fourth Ahga of Yoga is the much abused Pranayama or the liegu- 
lation of breath, The Yoga has come to mean, in the thoughts of many, 
posturing and nose closing. But the right regulatioji of breath as a mental 
and physical effect was pointed out long ago. The Western science has come 
to recognise its advantages and Bocks of Breathing are not as rare now as they 
were when we first wrote about it in 1882 A. D. 

The fifth Aiiga of Y'lga is Pi-atyahara or Abstraction. It is a state of 
catalepsy when the senses do not come into contact with their objects. Ibis 
the state of the inhibition of the sense.,. A pistol may be fired near the ear 
of the Yogi and he will not liear it. Ammonia may be held under his nostrils 
and he will not smell it, and so on. 

All the above five arc Babiraiiga or the o.xternal, The internal Yoga 
which has to deal with the mind and mind alone consists of the last three 
Afigas—Dharana, Dliyaiiaand Samadhi. 

The Third Chapter gives a do.scription of this .A.nlarauga Yoga. The 
Dh&ran4, Uhy^na and Samadhi are collectively called Sainyama. 

When the stage of catalepsy is reached, the Yogi fixes his mind on any 
particular portion of his body. This holding the mind in a particular part 
is Dharana or concentration. 

The continuation of the mental efifort to keep the mind there is Dhyana 
or meditation. 

This meditation (Dhyana) turns into Samadhi or coutomplatiou when 
the Self is lost as if it were, the object of meditation alone remains in the mind 
and shines out alone. 

This Samyama—concentration, meditation and contemplative trance — 
is the great instrument of acquiring all knowledge of superseiisuous verities. 
It is the strong searchlight of the mind which turned on any object, reveals its 
inmost core. It is the great light of wisdom—Prajnaloka, 

This Samyama must be applied to plane after plane of nature, physical, 
astral, mental, &c. One cannot jump to a higher plane, leaving off an inter¬ 
mediate plane—the progress is gradual. 

The Yogi who has mastered Sainyama as regards a higher plane should 
not desecrate this faculty by employing it in lower planes. He who by 
Sainyama, has learnt communion with God, should not waste his faculty in 
thought-reading, clairvoyance, bringing me^ages from the dead to the living 
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or Dree versa. He should nob squander his energy in hunting up the past 
records in the astral light, no-’ the shadows of the future in the Brahmic Idea. 

What is the state of mi nd in Sainadhi and Nirodha? Is it a state of 
perfect quiescence of the iiiental body? As regards the mental body is it a 
state of perfect stillness so far as the vehicle is concerned, but it is a state of 
great molecular' motion in the mental body itself. The molecules of the 
mental body are thrown in a very high state of vibration, though the body 
in all appearance is in perfect calm. This vibration of the molecules of the 
mental body, becomes by practice, rhythmic and this rhythmic flow is the 
mental peace of Samadhi. The swing of the vibration lies between one-point- 
edness and all pointedness—between the contraction to a point and expansion, 
to embrace a whole univeise. That which appears to be the stillness of Sa¬ 
madhi is perhaps the highe.-b activity possible. Even what is called one- 
pointedness is itself a state of utmost activity. When the mind is one-pointed 
It does nob mean that oim idea is indelibly impressed on the mind like an 
engraving on a stone, but that the mind is working so quickly that the image 
of one is formed in no time as it were, destroyed in no time as it were, 
and formed again. This qu ck succession of the same form is one-pointed- 
ness. In ordinary states one idea is followed by another idea. In one- 
poiutedness the same idea va iishes and re-appears again and again. Thus what 
is called fixing the mind to a thought is really making the mind reproduce one 
thought over and over again, in the utmost quickness of succession, 
without the intrusion of any foreign thought. 

The Third Chapter then gives a list of p,sychic powers and how to acquire 
them by applying Sarayama. The power of knowing the past, present and 
future is by making Saniyama on three-fold modifications which all objects 
are constantly undergoing (Ifl. 13). 

Methods arc laid down as how to acquire the memory of past births, 
how to read the thoughts 'if others, how to disappear from sight, how to get' 
strength, how to see through closed doors, how bo know the solar system and 
astronomy, &c., &c. These methods have a meaning only for him who knows 
the practice of Sarayama. Without that no amount of thinking on the solar 
plexus will give one a knowledge of internal anatomy, &c. 

The Fourth Chapter deals with Kaivalya or final emancipation—the reali¬ 
sation by Man that he is separated from Mind-Matter. 

The psychic powers or Siddhis are either innate, or produced through 
the means of medicinal drugs, or suggestion of Mantra, or asceticism or con¬ 
templation. Some are born psychics, as Kapila, Swedenborg, &c. Temporary 
psychic powers may be acquired through anesthetics, such as chloroform, 
hashish, &c. P.sychic faculties may be developed by the recitation of certain 
Mantras, or the suggestion of sound. Some persons have acquired psychic 
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powers through austerities. The fifth or contemplation is the method of this 
Yoga system. 

The born psychics are those who had practised Yoga in their past 
lives. They are like eggs in which the bird has already fully formed—break 
the shell and the bird comes out. But ordinary men are eggS that require 
hatching for lives to develop the bird. The born psychics are like a field by 
the side of a reservoir of water on a higher level. It only requires the opening 
of the sluice to flood the field, with water. It only requires some exciting 
cause to make a born psychic a developed Yogi. Ordinary men are, however, 
like fields, which are away from any source of water, and which require to be 
^irrigated by bringing water from a distmce, with great exertion, in this life. 
A Yogi, having attained the power of Samadhi, sets about destroying his past 
Karmas. All Karmas may be divided into three classes:—(1) The acts done in 
the past whose consequences the man must suffer in the present life; the 
Karmas to expiate which he has taken the present birth or incarnation. They 
are the ripe Karmas (Prarabdha). (2) The Karmas done in the past, but 
which are not ripe, and will have to be expiated in some future life. They are 
the stored Karmas or unrips (Sanchita). (3) The Karmas which a man creates 
in his present life, and which have to be expiated in a future_or the present 
life. This last kind of act—the fresh Karmas, can be stopped. By devotion 
to the Lord and doing everything in a spirit of service, no fresh Karmas 
are ’generated. The incurring of debt is stopped. The man, however, 
has to pay off past debts—the ripe and unripe Karmas. The ripe Karmas 
will produce their effects in the present life. The Yogi does not trouble 
himself abf>ut this. But the unripe or stored Karmas require a future 
birth. It is here that the Yoga is of the greatest practical importance. 
The Yogi is not bound to wait for future lives in order to get an ojiportunity 
to pay off the debt of Sanchita Karmas. He simultaneously creates all the 
bodies that those Safichita Karmas require—through those bodies expiates all 
his Karmas simultaneously. Every one of such body has a Chitta or mentality 
of his own. This is the Nirmana-chitta or the Artificial mind—like the 
Pseudo-Personalities of hypnotic trance. These artificial minds arise simulta¬ 
neously like so many sparks from the Ahainkaric matter of the Yogi’s Self, and 
they ensoul the artificial bodies created for them. The.se artificial bodies with 
artificial minds in them walk through the earth in hundreds—they are 
distinguished from ordinary men by the fact that they are perfectly methodical 
in all their acts, and automatic in their lives. All these artificials are controlled 
by the consciousness of the Yogi. One oonsciousne.ss controlling hundred 
automatons. Every one of these automatons has a particular destiny, a parti¬ 
cular portion of the Sanchita Karma to exhaust. As soon as that destiny is 
fulfilled, the Yogi withdraws his ray from it, jXnd the “man” dies a sudden 
death*»a heart failure generg,lly. 
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Now what is the difference between the ordinary mind and the Yoga- 
created mind—the natural Chitta and the artificial Chitta, The natural mind 
by experience gains a habit, tlie impressions are stored in it and they, as 
V^sanas, becojne the seeds of desires and activities. The artificial mind is 
incapable of storing up impressions in it. It has no Vasanas and consequently 
it disintegrates as soon as the liody falls down. 

The actions performed by the Yogi, through his ordinary or the extra¬ 
ordinary bodies—through the body with which he was -boru, or through the 
bodies which ho gives birth to by Yoga power—are no actions in the ethical 
sense of the word. They arc not Karmas —neither good nor bad. They are 
the paying up of the past debts, and not incurring of fresh liabilities. With 
ordinary men the actions are good or bad, or a mixture of both—white or 
black or grey, all such actions produce their effects—particular kind of birth, 
particular length of life period, particular kinds of life experiences—or produce 
their effect as tendencies to certain kinds of actions. Both kinds of effects con¬ 
stitute the fate or the destinii of man. 

Tendency is memory. The essence of memory is converted into tendency. 
The tendencies with which a man is born are the extracts of all the memories 
of a particular kind. The events of the past life are not remembered, but from 
the tendencies of the pre.3ent life one can easily infer what tho.se events must 
have been to give rise to the.se tendencies. The surgical operation may be 
forgotten, because performed under chloroform, or in infancy, but from the 
nature of the cicatrix one can infer what must have been the nature of the 
operation. Therefore, the Smriti (memory) and Saniskara (tendency or habit) 
are really one (Ekarupatva)—lY 9. Acts produce habits, habits lead to acts 
— the circle of Vasan4 is ■ ternal, and beginningless. Is it possible to break 
this chain of habits and act-s acts and habits? Jnana is the only means. 
Through Jii^na alone is poss.blo to destroy this inexorable chain of causation. - 

Now what is this Jhana or wisdom ? It is the realisation of the dis¬ 
tinction between the Purusa or Spirit, and Prakriti or mind-matter-energy. 
Purusa is pure consciousness or rather Chitsakti—power of consciousness. By 
his proximity to Prakriti (mind-energy-matter) it induces in the latter his 
quality. This induction takes place in the purest part of Prakriti in the 
Buddhic-essence (the mental portion of Prakriti) : Just as soft iron becomes 
magnetised by its proximity to iron. Thus Chit-sakti or consciousness is two¬ 
fold,—the pure consciousness of the spiriTor spiritual consciousness and the 
consciousness of the Buddhi.-attva or mental consciousness. The pure Buddhi- 
sattva (devoid of Rajas and Tamas) reflects the spirit and appears like spirit 
and is mistaken for it. Jnana consists in the discrimination of this difference 
realising that the Chitta is ihe^instrument and not the Self, In the state of 
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Saraiidhi, when this highest knowledge is realised, then arises the positive 
activity of the Spirit. Up to this time the effort was in a sense negative 
only—separating the Spirit from mind-energy-niatter. When this separation 
is realised, then the Spirit manifests its own attributes fully, fhis manifes¬ 
tation of the attributes (dharma) of the Spirit on its own plane above the 
planes of Prakriti (mind-energy-matterj is the highest form of Samadhi. It is 
positive Samadhi and is called Dha.nna-Megha Saraa'lhi. Dharma means 
highest activity, above the sphere of causation, whore the actions are neither 
white, black nor grey, an activity that leads to the highest end of Man—an 
activity which is the highest end of Man. It is called Megha or cloud, because 
.this state of Samadhi rains such Dharma—is full of Dharma and Dharma alone. 
It is the cloud which showers all blessings on the lower planes—while the Man 
himself basks in the Light of the Eoernal Sun. Every JIukta Yogiis a Dharma- 
Megha—the Cloud of Holiness—the showerer of good and nothing but good 
on all creation. A man who has become a Dharma-Megha—a Cloud of 
Holiness, is above all afflictions and Karinas, his mind is free from all taints, 
and there is nothing that is beyond the scope of his knowledge. Being the 
Cloud of Dharma all attributes are known to him. Then the man is in his 
Svarhpa—this is Kaivalya, this is Self-realisation—the state of true Freedom, 
though full of highest activity. Such a .Man, the Dharma-Megha, the Cloud 
of Holiness, is a blessing to the thirsting humanity—nay a blessing lo the 
whole creation. 


Dated, February, 1910. 


S. C. V,' 
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WJT Atha, now. A'oga, of Toga, ou concentration, contemplation (Sam&dhi ) 
Anustisnain, a revised tox ., or explanation. 

1 . Xow a revised text of Yoga. 
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YYASA’S COMMENTARY. 

‘' Now.”—This word here den Tes undertaking. A text giving a revised 
critical teaching of Yoga i.s to he ui.dcr.sbood as having been undertaken. 

Yoga is contomplaiion (Samadhi, trance), and it is a characteristic of 
the mind pervading all its planes The planes of the mind are ;— 

Wandering (Ksipta); Forgotfel (Mudha); Occasionally steady or dis¬ 
tracted (Viksipta); One pointed (Ek'igra); and, Restrained (Niruddha). 
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Of these the contemplation in the occasionally steady mind does nob 
fall under the heading of Yoga, because of unsteadiness appearing in close 
sequence. That however, which in the one-pointed mind, fully shows forth 
an object existing as such in its most perfect form, removes the afflictions, 
loosens the bonds of karma and thus inclines it towards restraint, is said to 
be the Cognitive Trance (Samprajnata Samildhi). And we shall explain 
further that this is accompanied by philosophical curiositj^ (vitarka;, medi¬ 
tation (vichara), bliss (ananda), and egoism (asmita) 

When however all the modifications como under restraint, the trance is 
ultra-cognitive (Asamprajiiata Samadhi). 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS, 

Bhagaviln Patafijalt here compo.sed the aphorism, “Now a revised text of Yoga,” 
with the object of stating briefly the subject of the treatise he desired to write, so 
that it may attract the intelligent student and also that the reader may be able to 
understand with ease. 

The word ‘Now ’ (atha) the first of the sentence is explained :—“ ‘Now’;,—This 
word here denotes undertaking.” 

This word ‘now’ does not here denote sequence, as it does in, “‘Now’there is 
light.” ' 

The word ‘anusasana’ means here a text-book, the derivative meaning being 
that by which something is taught; and this cannot be begun in sequence of the 
performance of mental and physical restraint. On the contrary, however, the desire 
to know and the knowledge of realities appear in sequence of the desire to explain 
the knowledge of realities. Assays the Veda;—“Therefore let him see the self, 
in the self ” after having controlled the mind and the senses and become .desireless, 
enduring and contemplative, (Br. U, IV. 4. ‘23). 

Although it is possible that the que.stioning of a student the performance of 
purificatory actions (tapas), and employment of alchemy may serve as antecedents, 
they are not to be taken as such here, because the recognition and taking up of the 
study by a student are of no use in making a treatise on Yoga authoritative. Even 
if there should be no student for the time being, the work should be undertaken if 
authoritative. If however not authoritative, it shuuld be given up, even though there 
be a student asking for it. The existence of an immediate sequence between the know¬ 
ledge of truth and the desire to explain it is hereby refuted. 

If, however, the meaning is to be taken to be undertaking, then by speaking of 
the Yoga to be discussed by undertaking the work, the whole meaning and object of 
the work is set forth • and the student is easily informed and set to work in the belief 
that trance is the means of the highest good, as set forth in the Vedas, the Smritis, 
the ItihAsas, and the Puranas. 

The question arise.s, Is the work ‘Now’ to be taken to mean undertaking in all 
works 1 Because in that case it would mean the same in the Ved&nta Sfitra. 

Athato Brahmajijn^^si. 

“Now then a desire to know Brahma.”—I. 1. 1. 

To meet this objection the Commentator specifies:—‘This word here, dec.’ 

Another doubt arises. How is Patanjali, the author of the Yoga Teaching, when 
we have it in the Sm iti of the Yogi Yajnavalkya, that Hira; yagarbha and no other 
ancient w.is the original teacher of Yoga. For this reason the author of the aphor¬ 
isms has used the word ‘Anusasana’ (revised te.xt) which means teaching after it has 
already been taught, not only toaohing. 
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Because the word ‘Now’ means here an undertaking, the Commentator says that 
the meaning is that, ‘a text giving a revised critical teaching of Yoga is to he under¬ 
stood as having been undertaken.’ 

But why should it be said that a work teaching Yoga is undertaken here ? It 
is Yoga itself thjjt is intended to be discussed here. 

For this reason is it said :—‘Is to be understood, &c.’ It is true that Yoga is 
spoken of as the subject of discussion here. It can, howeveiyi be discussed only by 
means of a work treating of the subject. The action of the teacher works through 
the instrument and does not directly operate upon the object. With the object of 
specifically mentioning the aotiem of the teacher, his work treating of the subject of 
Yoga is to be understood as havinf;- been undertaken. Yoga, however, is to be under¬ 
taken as the subject of the work. 

It should also be known that the hearing of the sound of the word ‘atha’ (now) 
when used to denote undertaking, is considered auspicious like the sight of a jar full 
of water, which some one may be carrying. 

The Commentator now removes tlie doubt as to the meaning of the word ‘Yoga,* 
which arises from its ordinary connotation. Thus says he, “Yoga is contemplation.’* 
The word ‘Yoga’ is derived from the root Yuj, to contemplate, and not from the root 
Yujir, to join, in which latter case it would mean conjunction. 

Another question arises again. Trance (Samadhi) is to be described later on as 
being only a branch of Yoga. How i».n it then be that a part only may be the whole 1 

The Commentator adds for this reason ‘and it pervades all its planes.’ It is 
the word and (oha) which diating lishos the whole from the part. 

The pianos are the states to be mentioned later on, the Madhumati the Madhu- 
prati'kfi,, and Visoka. They are the states of the mind in whicli the potencies only are 
left in residue in the mind. Yog i, defined as the restraint of mental modifications, is 
presentin all these planes, i. e., in all thesestates of the mind. Not so the trance which 
is only ^ .branch of it. 

Yoga is given here only ;ts root meaning of contemplation, because the state¬ 
ment is made here only as an incentive to study, without intending to emphasize the 
distinction between the whole an i the part. The real moaning of the word ‘Yoga’ is 
only the restraint of mental modifications. 

For the refutation of those who say that the restraint of mental modifications is 
dependent upon*tbe self, by Teasou of the modifications themselves being cognitions 
and therefore dependent upon chc self, it is said;—‘and it is a characteristic of the 
mind.’ 

By the word ‘mind’ (chitta) the internal organ, the will-to-know is hinted at. 
The power of consciousness, which is constant in its eternity and thus unchangeable, 
cannot have the faculty of knowledge for its characteristic. The will-to-be, which is 
the same as the will-to-know, however may. This is the meaning. 

Grant that, but if the Yoga pervades all the mental planes, then, the wandering, 
the forgetful and the distracted planes of the mind too should he understood by the 
word ‘Yoga’ showing as they do the restrain of certain mental modifications relatively 
to the others. To remove this doubt, the planes to be taken and rejected as falling 
within ‘Yoga’ are mentioned, beginning with the word, ‘wandering &o.’ 

The wandering plane or condition of the mind is that in which it is always 
thrown by disturbing Energy (Rajas) towards these and those objects, and is thus 
extremely unsteady. 

In the forgetful condition, the mind is possessed of the modification of deep sleep 
on account of the excess of inertia (the quality of Tamas). 

The occasionally steady or distracted is differentiated from the wandering. The 
difference consists in the occasional steadiness of that which is for the most part 
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unsteady. This excess of its unsteadiness is either acquired, or brought about by the 
obstacles of disease, disinclination, &c., to be mentioned later. 

The one-pointed is that which moves along one line only. 

The restrained mind is that in which all the mcnt.il modifications have been res¬ 
trained, and exist only as potencies. 

Of these, the imnderwy and the forgetful modifications are not denied here 
expressly the status of Yoga, being far removed as they are from that state, inasmuch 
as notwithstanding the existence of rel.ativc restraint in them, they do not even form 
links in the chain of causes which lead to the highest good, and because they are in 
conflict with the nature thereof. To the occasionally steady, however, the status of 
Yoga is expressly denied, because in this case it i.s possible to mistake it as such on 
account of its occasional manifestation of steadiness over e.vi,stiug objects of knowledge. 
In the occasionally steady mind the contemplation does not fall under the heading of 
Yoga consisting as it docs only of an occasional steadiness of the mind over an existing 
object. Why 1 Because it is followed in close sequence by its contrary state of unstea¬ 
diness and inapplication. Having fallen as it docs in the midst of the manifestations 
of a contrary class, its very nature becomes difficuit to distinguish from the very first 
as cause or efi'ect, A seed wliich has remained in fire even for three or four seconds, 
will most certainly not sprout into leaves, even though .sown. 

Which contemplative mental state is then Yoga, if not the one which follows 
or is followed closely by unsteadiness I 

‘That however which in the one-pointed mind, &o ’ 

The words ‘existing as such’ keep out an object wlioso existence is only fastened 
upon the reality. The words, ‘in its most (jorfect form’ are used to signify the best, 
i,e., that which manifests its essence to its utmost capacity. This is mentioned because 
the phenomenon of deep sleep also has a mind directed towards the one point which is 
its then object ; that is to say, the quality of inertia (tamas) which though characte¬ 
rized by the absence of all other mental phenomena, does still exist as such ; and the 
excess of inertia io bad because it is the cause of the allliction.s. 

The word, ‘fully’ is used to qualify the words, ‘sliows forth,’ beca\ise the showing 
forth, t. e., the knowledge of the realitie.s may bo accomplished by verbal and inferen¬ 
tial cognition also. Knowledge so obtained however, is not competent to remove 
nescience (avidya) which is directly pre.sent in the mind; whereasinferentialandverbal 
knowledge are after all indirect, the object being absent. The word ‘fully’ (pra) signi¬ 
fies intensity, and therefore iiKlicate.s diroqt perceptual knowledge. The present sight 
of two moons and the doubt as to any par'^icular direction of space go on existing, even 
though inference and authority point the other way. 

Egoism and the other afflictions have their root in nescience. The appearance 
of knowledge means the removal of nescience. Egoism and other afflictions are also 
removed on the appearance of knowledge, because they are contrary thereto, and 
because the cause of their existence is destroyed For this reason the words, ‘removes 
the afflictions’ have been added to the description. 

For the same reason docs it loosen the bonds in tlio shape of actions (karma). 
It is non antecedent action that is desired to be understood liei e, by using the word 
denoting the cause to mean the effect. 

‘Loosens’ means renders vinfit for the prodnetion of effects. It will be said fsirther, 

“It ripens into life-time, life-state and life-experience, if the root exists.”—II. 13. 

“And inclines it toward,s re.straint’’ means that it was not so inclined before. 

This cognitive trance is four-fold. Hence is it said, 

‘This is accompanied, &c.’ 
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The ultra-cognitive trance is described by the words, 

‘When however all the modifications, &c.’ 

In the cognitive trance are restrained those mental modifications of real cogni¬ 
tion, &o., which are of the nature of disturbing energy and inertia (rajas and tamas): 
and this is done by resort to the class of mental modifications which are of the nature 
of the essence (satlva). In the however, all modifications are restrained. 

This is the meaning. 

The mental planes of Madliumati, itc., which find their end in these two states, 
are all the planes. That which pervades all the.se 2 ->lanes is called Sirvabhanma, 
ail-pervading. 

Sutra 2. 

iiTjt: Yogah, yoga. fEr?T Cl itta, of the mind, mental, Ef Vritti, of the niodi- 
lioatious, changes, various forms. Nirodhah^ restraint. 

2. Yoga iis the rosiiraiut of moufcal modihcatioiis. 

-.flrjrrcT i 

iw?TcT(^’iT%frf3r‘ v:?THiq*f i ?Tfq^ 

fq?;rR i ^ f^^r: 

i:t1t II r !i 

VYASk. 

The fnl!()wing aphnri.-^m wa.s composed with the object of formulating 
its detiuioon :— 

‘Yngai.s the restraiut of uicntal modifications.’ 

Because t'le word; ‘air i: not pnt in before (menfal modifications) the 
Cognitive also is termed Yoga 

The mind is po.ssessed rn the ‘tliree qualities,’ showing as it does the 
nature of illuminatiou, acbiv ty and inertia. Mental E-isence manifesting 
as illumination I,rves power .aiio objects of sense, when mixed npwith disturb- 
ii g energy (rajas) and inertia', tamas). The same pierced through by inertia 
(tamas) approacb.es vice, ign»i ince, and absence of desireles.sness and supine- 
iiess. The same shining all round with the veil ( f forgetfulness removed, but 
affected by a touch of di.sUirbii g energy, approache.s virtue knowledge, desire-* 
lessness, and ma3tcr'ulnes,s. 'J he same becomes itself when the least impurity 
of disturbing energy (rajasi is removed. It then shows forth only the distinct 
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tion of nature between the Essence of objective being'and the conscious 
principle (purusa), and approaches the state of trance called the Cloudy of 
Virtue (dharm’a-megha). This the thinkers call the Highest intellection. 
(Parana prasaukhj'anam). 

The power of consciousness changes not. It goes not»from object to 
object. Tho objects are shown to it It is pure and infinite. This pheno¬ 
menon (of the knowledge of the distinct nature of the two) is, however, of the 
nature of the Objective Essence, and is the opposite thereof On this account 
the mind freed from attachment to that too, restrains even this form of mani¬ 
festation. In that state it is possessed of residual potencies alone. That is 
the seedless trance. It is called the ultra-cognitive because nothing is cognized 
in that state. 

This is the two-fold Yoga, the restraint of mental modifications. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The second aphorism is introduced by the words, 

'This aphorism was composed, &c.’ 

The word ‘its’ refers to the two descriptions of Yoga, mentioned in the previous 

apliorism. 

“Yoga is the restraint of mental modifications.” 

That particular state of the mind in which the manifestations of real cognition, 
&o., have been restrained, is the state of Yoga. 

The question arises, is not this definition bad, inasmuch as it does not cover 
the Cognitive Trance, in vvhich that class of mental modifications which are of the 
very nature of its essence (sattva) are not restrained 1 

For this reason the Commentator says ;—“ Because the word ‘ all ’is not put in, 
&c.” If the restraint of aW the mental modifications were mentioned, the definition 
would not cover the Cognitive Trance. The restraint of mental modifications, 
however, which checks the operation of the vehicles of affliction, action and fruition, 
comprehends that too. In the Cognitive Trance also, the mental modifications caused 
by disturbing Energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas) are restrained. In fact, the Cogni¬ 
tive trance is the restraint of these modifications. 

Why then does the o»e mind come into relationship with the wandering and 
other (more than one) planes 1 Further, what is the object of restraining the modifica¬ 
tions of the mind so conditioned 1 To meet this apprehended questioning, the 
Commentator first takes up the cause of the mind thus coming into relationship with 
different conditions (planes). 

‘The mind is possessed of the three qualities : — 

The Essence (sattva) is there, because it has the nature of illumination. Dis¬ 
turbing Energy is there, because of its possessing the nature of activity. The quality 
of darkness (tamas) is there, because of its possessing the nature of inertia. 

The mention of the nature of illumination is suggestive. All the other qualities, 
therefore, of the Essence of things (sattva), such as brightness, lightness, joy and 
others are indicated. 

By activity other qualites of disturbing Energy, such as remorse and sorrow, etc., 
are indicated. 

Inertia is the characteristic modification of tl^e quality of Tamas, the opposite 
of the quality of activity. By the meiition of inactivity are indicated heaviness, in¬ 
terception, helplessness, etc. 
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The meaning is that the mind although one, passes into more conditions than 
one, because it is made up of the three qualities (gunas) and its modifications are 
various, because the ‘qualities’ being unequal, fall into a variety of combinations. 

Now the Commentator illustrates so far as may be, these very planes of the mind, 
the wandering and others, possessing as they do differences of sub-states:—“Mental 
Essence, &c,” 

Mental Essence means the Objective Essence (sattva) which has evolved as mhiA 
By saying that the mental essence has the nature of illumination, it is shown that the 
mind has the quality of Essence (sattva) for its chief factor. 

When in the mind, the dii-turbing Energy and Inertia (rajas and tamas) are a 
little less predominant than its own Essence, but equal to each other, then to it are 
dear power and the objects of sense, such ns sound, &c. The mind, on account of the 
Essence being its ruling factor, desires to dwell upon reality. But because the reality 
is yeiled by Inertia (tamas) it mistakes the attainments of Attenuation (Anim&), dtc., ^ 
for the reality ; and desires to dwell and dwells upon them for a moment. Being pushed 
away, however, by Energy (rajas), even from this resting place, it finds not the rest 
sought after even there, but gets only a liking for them. As to sound, &c., why its 
love of them is well established as a matter of course, ever inclining as it does towards 
them by its own nature. It is the occasionally steady mind that is thus described. 

While explaining the wati'lering mind, the author indicates the Forgetful mind 
also by words beginning with, ‘'I'hc same pierced through thereafter by Inertia, &c.’ 

When Inertia flows into the mind and conquers Energy, then the Energy, having 
become incapable of driving the veil of the darkness of Inertia away from the Essence 
of the mind, it is rendered lazy by the Inertia, and approaches vice, &c. Ignorance is 
Untrue knowledge. Further, the knowledge in deep sleep is described as depending 
upon the notion of the absence of oil other modifications. Therefore the state of for¬ 
getfulness (the Mu lha Bhftmi) is also indicated. The ab.sence of masterfulness or 
supineness is the non-fulfilment of one’s wishes everywhere. The meaning is that the 
mind becomes pervaded by vice, &o. 

By tlie words, ‘The same when the veil of forgetfulness, &c.,’ the' author means 
that, when the same mental Essence shines out in its own nature, then the mind 
approaches virtue, knowledge, desirelessness and masterfulness. Forgetfulness is 
inertia (tamas) and the same is the veil. When the veil is removed, it becomes as 
above described. It is for th:s reason that it illuminates all the specialized, the un¬ 
specialized, the undifferentiated phenomenal and nonmenal states and the Purusa. 

Inasmuch as notwithstanding this, it may not be capable of manifesting virtue 
and masterfulness on account of the absence of activity, the Commentator says• 
‘When it is affected by a touch of rajas, >fec.” The meaning is that because Energy 
is the cause of activity, virtue, Ac., exist in that state. 

This gives a comprehensive description of the mental Essence of the two classes 
of Yogis who have reached the s-dage of Cognitive Trance, the Madhubhumik.as and the 
Prajnajyotisas of the middle palli. Now the author describes the state of mind of the 
fourth class of Yogis, the Dhyanis or thinkers who have passed the domain of things to 
be known ;— 

‘The same mind becomes itself, when the least impurity of disturbing Energy is 
removed.’ It is for this very reason that it becomes fixed in its own nature Purified 
of the dross of disturbing Energy and Inertia (rajas and tamas) by the device of heat¬ 
ing it with the re agents of practice and desirelessness, the gold of the Essence of the 
will-to-know becomes established in its own nature, and becomes the master of the 
senses and their objects. It has thus fulfilled much of its work, but goes on working ; 
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as its great work with the achievement of the knowledge of the distinotion between the 
Objective Essence and consciousness. Tlie author says: — 

“The same becomes itself when the least impurity of disturbing Energy is removed. 
It then shows forth only the distinction of nature between the Essence of Objective 
Nature and the conscious principle, and approaches the state of contemplation called 
the Cloud of ’Virtue.” The Cloud of Virtue will be described later. Jle describes here 
a term better known among the Togis:—-“This the thinkers, &c.” The thinkers call the 
mind showing forth tlie distinction of the natures of the Objective Eissence andthe cons¬ 
cious Principle, and having the Cloud of Virtue as the other end, Ly the name of the 
Highest Intellection. The mind is there spoken of as an abstraction, because the 
characteristic and the characterized are intended to he spoken of as one. 

The Commentator now shows that the power of consciousness is the good and the 
faculty of discriminative knowledge is not the good. This is with the object of intro¬ 
ducing the Inhihitive Trance (Nirodha Samadhi), which restrains the mental modifi¬ 
cations of discriminative knowledge, and brings about the perfect freedom of the cons- 
. cions principle :— 

“ The power of consciousnes.s changes not, itc.” 

Impurity consists in identifying the self with pleasure and pain and forgetfulness. 
Pleasure and pain both cause pain to him who discriminates. Hence they too to be 
given up like pain. Even the very beautiful gives pain having an end. Therefore that 
also has to be given up by him who discriminates. This impurity and end do not exist 
in the power of consciousness or the Purusa. Hence is it .said to be pure and infinite. 

But how is this power of consciotisuess pure when it takes the forms of pleasure- 
able, painful and forgetful objects, sounds, &o. while cognizing them 1 And how again is 
it infinite, when it takes up tiiat form and also gives it up? 'J’o meet this the author 
says:— 

‘Tlie objects are shown to it ’ 

It is so do.scribed beoau.se the objective .sounds, Ac., are sliown to it. It might 
be impure and finite if it took the forms of the objects in the same way as does the will- 
to-be. It is in fact the will-to be that takes the forms of tlie objects and presents them 
to the consciousness, which follows its forms. Thence is it said that the Purusa 
cognizes. 

The doubt again arises, how can an object he known if the power .of conscious¬ 
ness do not takh possession of tlie will-to-lie appearing as an object ? If it docs take 
possession, how can it he said that it has not taken the form of the object ? Fortliis 
reason nayfi the autlior :— 

“It goes not from object to object.” 

Going from object to oliject means motion, and the teacliingis that consciousness 
does not move. But then how does it take posse.s.siou of that form ? l*’'orthis rca.son ho 
says :■— 

“ The power of consciousness changes not.” 

The three fold change, indicated by characteristic, differentia and condition, does 
not exist in consciousness, that it may put on the form of action and thereby change 
in conjunction with the will-to-be. It will be dc,scribed further on how it cognizes, 
even though it moves not. 

Thus it is established that the power of con.sciousness is the good. It has been 
said that the manifestation of discriminative knowledge is not the good, being as it is 
of the nature of the will-to-be. I’or this reason it is the opposite of the power of cons¬ 
ciousness. 

When even the manifestation of discrimination also is to given up, what is to be 
said of the other modifications which are full of shortcomings ? This is the meaning. 
Hence for this reason, the discussion of the Inhihitive Trance is properly introduced. 
Therefore the author says;— 

“On this account the mind tends to turn from it, &c.” The meaning is that it 
checks the indulgence of discriminative knowledge, too, by the Higher desirelessness, 
■ffhioh is the illumination of knowledge itself. 
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Now he describes what the aspect of the mind is when all its modifications have 
been restrained 

“In that state, &o.” That state means the state of Restraint (Nirodha). The 
nature of restraint or inhibition is described:—“It is the seedless.” 

The vehicle of actions with that of afilictions is the seed of life-state, life-period 
and life-experience. The seedless is that which has gone beyond that. 

Now the author gives another name of the same which is better known to the 
Yogis and which is descriptive of the mental state, the ultra-cognitive. 

“Nothing is cognized in that, &c.” 

He summarizes:—“This is the twofold Yoga, the restraint of the modifications 
of the mind.” 

Sutra 3. 

^ u 

n3[T Tadfi., then, at that time, at the time of concentration, Drasjuh, 
of the seer, of the soul. Sva-rupe, in his own nature, or state. 

Avasthanam, resting, standing, remaining, lying. 

3. Then the seer stands in his own nature. 

I cRTT 

g ^ 51 ?t«IT II ? II 

vyAsa. 

There being no object of cognition in that state of the mind, what is the 
state of the conscious principal (purusa) who has identified himself with the 
cognitions of the Will-to-be? “Then the seer stands in ids own nature.*' 
At that time the power of consciousness is established in its own nature, as 
in the state of perfect freedom. In the outgoing mind it appears to be not so 
centred in its own nature, though in reality it is the same, 

VACH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Now says he, In order to introduce the next aphorism: — 

“There being no object cognition in that state of the mind, <feo.” The word 
‘what’ is inquisitive. The meaning is this. The conscious principle is always perceived 
as the very self of the cognitions of the Will-to-know taking on the forms of various 
objects. He is never perceived as separate from the cognitions of the Will-to know. 
For this reason the knowledge of the will-to-be is of the very nature of the conscious 
principle, as light of the sun. And it does not exist when the mind is in a state of 
residual potency (sasniskdra). And no existence can last as such when it has given up 
its nature. 

Let it be so. But thou why does not the Puru.sa know the Will-to-be in its 
state of residual potency! To meet this he says:—“There being no object of cogni¬ 
tion, &o.” 

It is not the Will-to-know alone, but the Will-to-kuow which has the objects of 
the Purusa to aebieve that is the sphere of consciousness. The objects of the Purusa 
are discriminative knowledge and the experience of the objective world. These two 
no longer exist in the state of inhibition (nirodha). Therefore the non-existence of 

objects in that state is established. The author gives the>nswer by the aphorism_ 

“ Then the seer stands in his own nafrire,” 
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By the word ‘svar{lpa’ (his own nature), the author excludes the appearances of 
the calm, the ruffied and the forgetful (the Santa, the Ghora and the MAlha) which 
have been fastened upon it. The nature of the Purusa is consciousness alone unaffected by 
the contacts (of objects placed alongside), not the cognitive action of the Will-to-know 
appearing as calm, &c. This is the nature of contacts. It is like tjje redness which 
appears in a crystal pure white by nature, when a Japa (Chinese rose) flower is placed 
in contact therewith. And it is not necessary that when the things placed in contact are 
removed, the thing with which they have been placed in contact, should also disappear. 
That would mean encroachment of the one into the sphere of the other. The 
locative case is used, because the thing and the nature of the thing are concieved 
as being separate, although in reality the same, and not distinct. 

The same meaning is rendered clear by the Commentator ;— 

“At that time the power of consciousness, &c.” And that time, in the state of 
restraint and not in the state of outgoing. 

Let that be so. But then the power of consciousness, not standing in its own 
nature when the Will-to-be is in the state of outgoing activity, and becoming estab¬ 
lished in that state when in the state of inhibition, becomes changeful. If it be said 
that it remains established in its own nature even in the state of outgoing activity, 
then there would be no difference between the states of outgoing activity and inhibi¬ 
tion. For this reason says the author; — 

‘In the outwardly inclined mind, &o.’ 

The power of consciousness, constant because standing alone, is never disturbed 
in its own nature; and for this reason is the same inactivity as in the state of rest¬ 
raint. The mother-of pearl does not for certain, put on and give up its true nature, 
while becoming the object of true or false knowledge. The knower, however, fancies 
it to be something different from what it really is. 

In relation to the Inhibitive Trance, tlie Cognitive Trance also is a state of 
outgoing activity. 

Sutra 4. 

H ^ H 

c 

g ^ Vi'itti, with modifications. Stliupyatn, ideiitificalioii, 

itratra, at other times elsewhere. 

4. Identification with modifications elsewhere. 

ii y a 

VYASA. 

How blieii ? On account of objects being presented to it, identification 
with modifications takes place elsewheie. The conscious principle (purusa) 
is nob unaffected by whatever may be the modifications of the mind in the 
state of outgoing activity. And so in the aphorism *: — 

“ Knowledge is but one ; discrimination alone is knowledge.” 

*Pancha ikha, (S. B. H. Vol. XI. where this aphorism has been translated as 
“There is but one spiritual intuition of the self ; it is nothing but manifestation which 
is the Spiritual Intuition of the self.'') 
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The mind is like a magnet energized by nearness alone. Being seen it 
becomes the possession of its lord, the purusa. Therefore the reason for know¬ 
ing the modifications of the mind is the eternal relation of the purusa. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

For the purpose of introducing another aphorism, the author puts the question* 
‘How then?’ Ttie meaning is this. In what manner does it shine then, if it is not 
perceived to be what it really i.s. Adding the word which explains the cause, he reads 
the aphorism;— 

“On account of objects being presented to it, identification with modifications 
takes place elsewhere. ” 

Elsewhere:—In the state of outward activity, whatever may be the modifications 
of the mind, the calm, the ruffled, and the forgetful, the same are the manifestations 
of the conscious principle as he exists in that state. 

The word Sa in Sarupya (identification) means oneness. This is the meaning. 
The notions, ‘I am calm. ’ ‘ I am ruffled, ‘I am forgetful’, appear by fastening the 

modifications of the will-to-be upon the conscious principle, by taking the will-to- 
know and the conscious principle to be one on account of proximity, as in the case of 
the white crystal and the Japa (Chinese rose) flower. 'I’his happens in the same way as 
onelookingliisfacereflected in a dirty mirror, becomes anxious and thinks, ‘I am dim.’ 
Although the fastening of the conscious principle upon the will-to-know, is like the know¬ 
ledge of sound, &c., only a manit'e.station of the will-to-know, and although this manifesta¬ 
tion must be considered to be unintelligent, having, as it does, its origin in the Prak- 
riti, showing forth as it does the will-to-know as the knower, the manifestation shines 
forth as a manifestation of con.-oiousness. And similarly does this i.tma (self) appear 
to possess false knowledge, although in reality he has no false knowledge. Reappears 
as the enjoyer, although he is not the enjoyer. He appears as possessed of discrimi¬ 
native knowledge, and illuminated thereby, although devoid of it in reality. 

This will be shown furthei under the aphorisms;— 

“Consciousness not moving, takes its form and thus the will-to-know knows it¬ 
self as such. ”—IV. 22. 

“Enjoyment (Bhoga) consists in the identification of the notions of the Objective 
Essence and the Conscious principle (purusa), which are quite distinct from each 
other.’’—III. 34. 

The Commentator now says that this is recognized by another school also. 

“So is the aphorism, &c.’’ 

The aphorism “knowledge is but one; discrimination alone is knowledge,’’ is an 
aphorism of the Acharya Panchaskha. 

But how is knowledge but one ? The modifications of the will-to-be in the shape 
of the objects, sound, &c., ami in the shape of discrimination, are to be considered 
Unintelligent. This is one knowledge. The intelligence of the Purusa is distinct from 
it. Its recognition also is knowledge. For this reason says, “ Discrimination alone 
is knowledge.’’ 

It is in view of the discrimination of the world possessing the characteristics of 
appearance and disappearance, that it is said. 

“ Knowledge is but one. ’’ 

As to consciousness, it is the nature of the Purusa, not of the discriminative 
faculty. This, however, is not within the range of the perceptive cognition of the 
world. It falls within the sphere of -the inferential and verbal cognitions. This is 
the meaning. 
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While showing thus that nescience is the radical cause of mental phenomenal 
•in the state of outgoing activity, it is also indieated that conjunction, the cause of 
nescience, is the cause of enjoyment, and also that there exists between the two the 
relation of the owner and the owned. For the purpose of establishing this the Com¬ 
mentator says, 

“Itbecomes the possession of its lord.” 

This shows the relationship. 

But the cognizer, purusa, can only be the lord of the mind, when it enjoys the 
benefit of the service rendered by the mind. And it is not possible that he should so 
enjoy the service without coming into relationship with benefit rendered; but it cannot 
be beneficially acted upon, and there it cannot come into relationship. If, on the 
other hand, the enjoyment of the benefit is to be considered to be due to the conjunc- _ 
tion thereof, then the purusa must be considered to be changeful. 

For this reason he says, “act by mere nearness. ” 

The mind is not conjoined to the puru^ia; it is merely placed near him. The 
nearness of the Purusa is not in space, nor yet in time, on account of the absence of 
juxtaposition. It is defined by fitness. The purusa possesses the power of enjoying as 
subject, while the mind possesses the power of being enjoyed. This is meant by saying 
“Being seen, the mind becomes the possession of the lord. ” 

The meaning is that it becomes the object of enjoyment by being transformed 
into the form of sound, &c. As to enjoyment, although it is a characteristic of the 
mind, being as it is a modification in the form of sound, &o., still it is spoken of as 
being a characteristic of the Purusa, because of his identifications, with the modifica¬ 
tions, on account of the absence of the conception of distinctness between the mind 
and consciousness. 

Thus is established the enjoyment by the Purusa of the service rendered by the 
mind, although he is not conjoined to it; as is also established the unchanging nature 
of the Purusa. 

Well then, the relation of owner and owned which is the cause of enjoyment, has 
its cause in nescience. But what is the cause of nescience 1 There must be some 
cause for it, because no effect can come into existence without some cause, As they 

say, 

“What to him doth make, 

“Nescience manifest, 

“ Like dream and so forth. ” 

This doubt is removed by putting the answer in the form of a summaryFor 
this reason, &c. ” 

The meaning is this. The cause of the experience of the calm, the ruffled and 
forgetful forms of mental modifications is the eternal conjunction caused by eternal 
nescience; and the relation of nescience and potential)zation (vasana, in each being 
born from the other in eternal succession is without a beginning like the mutual rela¬ 
tion of seed and sprout.) 

Sutra 5, 


srfni: Vrittayah, modifications, Pafichtayyah, five fold, of five 

kinds. * Klisjia, painful Aklistah, not painful, 

5. The modifications are five fold, painful and not-painful. 
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sqwf e rg ^ sr?f?f^ *r5gcft% n i n 

VYASA. 

These then, the five-fold modifications of the mind, painful and not-pain- 
ful, are to be'restrained, being many. The p.-iinfiil .ore those that cause the 
afflictions and become the field for the growth of the vehicle of actions (kar- 
mAsaya). The hot-painful are those that have discrimination for their object 
and which oppose the functioning of the “qualities.” They remain not painful 
even though fallen into the stream of the painful. They are not-painful even 
in the intervals of the painful. The painful also remain in the intervals of the 
not-painful. Potencies (Faculties) of the same class are generated by the modi¬ 
fications themselves ; and the mc'difications are caused by the potencies. Thus 
the wheel of mental modifications and potencies turns round and round. Such 
is the mind which when its objects have been atiained, rests unmoving like the 
self, or disappears. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Let that be. A man is taught to do what is only possible. And it is not possi¬ 
ble to restrain the mental modifications without knowing them. Further, no one can 
count them even by a thousand lives o£ men. Being not counted, how can they bo 
restrained ? Having this doubt he introduces the aphorism laying down the number 
of these modifications. “These, the five-fold modifications of the mind, the painful and 
not-painful, are to be restrained, being many.” Mental modifications as a class are one: 
real cognition and others are their fi ve forms. For this reason, modifications having 
these sub-classes are five fold, have five sub-divisions. The plural number is properly 
used, because these modifications are many, on account of the distinctions due to diffe¬ 
rent personalities, such as those of Chaitra and Maitraand others. The meaning is that 
whoever it may be, whether Chaitra, Maitra or any other, the mental modifications of 
them all are five-fold and no more. The use of the singular number of the word ‘mind’ 
is for the purpose of denoting the class only. It should be understood to mean the 
minds. 

Now the author mentions a minor classification of the same, as that is useful for 
the purpose of practice. “Painful and not-painful.” The object is that the painful are 
to be restrained by the help of the not-painful, and these too by the higher desireless* 
ness. “The painful are those, &o.” This explains them. 

The afflictions of egoism, <ko., are the causes of certain mental modifications. The 
modifications of which the afflictions are the moving causes are spoken of as such, i, 
painful. Or to put it another way. Of the Prakriti, which works for the achieve¬ 
ment of (the objects of) the Purusa, the manifestations of the rajas and the tamas are 
only the causes of the afflictions and they alone therefore tend towards misery. Afflic* 
tion being painful, the painful are those in which this affliction, the rajas and tamas 
manifestation, exists. Inasmuch as they come into manifestation for the purpose of 
supplying the afflictions only, they are for this very reason, the field for the growth 
of the vehicle of actions. The meaning is that the Purusa having become conscious of 
the object which is at hand by meana'’of the manifestation*of real cognition, dec., becomes 
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means of the manifestation of real cognition, &c., becomes attached to them, or is 
repelled from them, and thus makes the vehicle of actions grow. Those become the 
painful manifestations whidi are fertile grounds for the growth of virtue and vice. 

He describes the not-painful;—“The not-painful are those, &c.” Discrimination 
is the illumination of the cognition of the Objective Essence of the Will-to-be, when 
it flows undisturlied. By speaking of it as an object, he suggests th§ knowledge of the 
distinction between tlie Objective essence and tlie Purusa, which is the object thereof. 

And because they have for their object the knowledge of the distinction between 
the Objective Essence and the Purusa, they are for this very reason the opposers of 
the functionings of the (piialities. The function of the qualities is the initiation of 
the effects. This ceases with discriminative knowledge. Thus the object of the func¬ 
tioning of the qualities having been fulfilled, they are said to oppose their functioning. 
For this reason these mental modifications of Eeal Cognition, Ac., are not-painful. 

Let that be. No one is born who has no desires. The mental modifications of all 
living beings are therefore painful. And it is not proper that not-painful modifications 
should exist in the midst of the stream of tlie painful modifications. Nor having fallen 
in the midst of opposing forces, can they be fit to perform any work, even though they 
do exist. Hence to say that tlie painful are restrained by the non-painful and the 
non painful by the higher dcsirelessness, is only a wish. Hence the author says;— 
"Fallen into the stream of the painful too they are the non-painful.” 

Practice and desirelessness born by the study of the Veda, induction and precept 
remain themselves the non-painful^even though fallen into the stream of the painful. 
A BiAhma'".'a living in the village of Sala which is full of the Kiratas, does not become 
a Kirfi,ta. 

The words “in the intervals of the non-painful" propound an analogy. Because 
they take their place in the intervals of the painful modifications, the non-painful ones, 
not suppressed by the painful, gathering strength in due course by habituation sup¬ 
press the painful ones themselves. This is what the author says:—“Similar potencies 
are created by modifications, &c.” The meaning is that by the non painful modifica¬ 
tions the non-painful potencies are generated. This is the wheel of mental modifica 
tions and potencies which always turns round and round, up to the ultra-cognitive 
Trance. 

Such then is the mind, which in the state of suppression remains only in the 
state of residual potency and thus stands like the self ; and it is said by way of an 
optional mode of expi’essiou that it disappears. The final meaning of the aphorism is 
summarized 

“These painful and non-painful manifestations are of five descriptions.” The 
words, “Five descriptions” give only the sense j they do not give the connotation of the 
word because the suffix “tayap” (Panini V. 2. 42) has never been used to connote 
description. 

Sdtra? 6 and 7. 

IWT'JJ Pramana, real cognition, right knowledge, Viparyaya, unreal 

cognition, indiscrimination. Vikalpa, imagination, verbal delusion. Pi^l 

Nidrfi, deep sleep. Smyitayah, and memory. 

JTFim Pratyaksa, direct perception. wgWTH Anumana, inference, stnrmr: Aga- 
Uiah verbal cognition, competent evidence. Pramanfi,ni, kinds of 

real cognition, (or proofs). 



CH. I. ON TRANCE (SAMIdHI), 6, 7. _^ 

6. Heal Cognition, Unreal Cognition, Imagination, Deep 
Sleep and Memory. 

7, Perception, Verbal Cognition and Inference are real 
cognitions. 

cTl: SWr?llf^'T5T?Tfw^5'Tf^[T55^?T; I 

src^T^TftTRPnrr: S?JTr?jnf^ l 

stf^rg’ SWRSH^I 't.isi+tfqRiU; 

55?T^R7^q'3f ^ o?Tff tt: ^wp^tr^ir- 

ijjsRRr i:f%^3JTRR; I ^«rT tj^r?cr?:siiM%JT5g?j[cTRqr 

i:f%; I ?TT^f srgjT *t f^rgfjRrsf: ^ ?iPTff! 

1 5 ii ^ ii ^ ii 

vyAsa. 

These painful and non-jiainful modifications are of five descriptions ;— 
Real Cognition, Unreal Cognition, Imagination, Sleep and Memory. The 
Real Cognitions are Perception or sense-cognition ; Inference or Sequential 
Cognition and Verbal Cognition. 

Perception is the mental modification which cognizes chiefly the 
specific appearance of an object, being of the nature of both the generic and 
the specific qualities, and which has it for its object, by means of the impres¬ 
sion caused therein by the external object through the passage of the senses. 
The result is the knowledge of the modifications of the mind by the Purusa, 
as if they were not all distmguishable from himself. We shall establish 
further on that the Purusa, knows by reflex conjunction with the wlll-to-be. 

Inference or Sequential Cognition is the mental modification which 
cognizes the generic nature chiefly and has for its sphere the relation which 
exists in objects of the same c’ass with that which is inferred, but does not exist 
as such in objects of different classes. For example, the moon and the stars 
are moving objects, because they go from one place to another like Ohaitra. 
And the Vindhya mountain does not move, because it is not seen going from 
one place to another. 


An object perceived or inferred by a competent man is described by him 
in words with the intention of transferring his knowledge to another. The 
mental modification which has for its sphere the meaning of words is the 
Verbal Cognition to the hearer. When the speaker has neither perceived nor 
inferred the object, and speaks of things which cannot be believed, the autho¬ 
rity of Verbal Cognition fails But it does not fail in the original speaker with 
reference to either the object of perception or of inference, 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author mentions them by their names, “Real Cognition, Unreal Cognition, 
Imagination, Sleep and Memory.” In enumeration the different parts are understood 
separately as they are spoken of; and this is a copulative composition in which each 
word joined to the other in the sense of the word ‘Cha' (and) which pieans the joining 
of the one to the other. 


As in the aphorism :— 

“Nescience is the taking of the non-eternal, the impure, the painful and the not- 
self to be the eternal, the pure, the pleasurable and the self.”—II. 5. 

The definition does not comprehend snob confused manifestations of conscious¬ 
ness, as the forgetfulness of directions and the unbroken circle formed by a fast- 
moving point of light; so even here notwithstanding the modifications of Real Cog¬ 
nition, &o., are mentioned, the doubt may arise, that there are other modifications be¬ 
sides those named, in existence. For the removal of this doubt, it was necessary to say 
Five-fold 1 It is thereby shown that there are so many modifications and no more.—6. 

Going to divide the modification of Real Cognition, he gives the general descrip¬ 
tion of the sub-heads. “The Real Cognitions are Perception, Inference and Verbal 
Cognitions.” 

Right Knowledge consists in the unknown-truth, which becomes the cause of the 
soul’s sotting about to act. The means of obtaining that knowledge is the Real 
Cognition (the cognizing of the real). The mention of the division is for the purpose 
of refuting a larger or smaller number of sub-heads. 

Out of these the definition of Perception is first given, because that is at the 
root of all other means of knowledge. 

“Perception is, &c.” 

By using the words, “of an object” the quality of being merely fastened upon 
(that is, existing as an idea alone) is denied. 

By using the words ‘which has it for its object’ it is denied that the externality 
of the object is the sphere of the mental idea thereof. By using the words, ‘by means 
of the impression therein caused by the external object,’ the relation of the idea in the 
mind to the external object of knowledge is shown. 

He gives the cause of the impression thereof, even though there be distance 
between (the knower and the thing known). 

“Through the passage of the senses.” 

Some say an object is the generic quality alone. Others say, an object is the 
specific quality alone. Other thinkers again say that an object is pomsged of both 
descriptions of qualities, the generic and the specific. For their refutations, he says ;_ 

“Being of the nature of both the generic and the specific qualities.” An 
object is not possessed of the generic and the specific qualities ; it is of the very nature 
, thereof. This will be shown when the question of simultaneous non-cognition is 
discussed. 

Now he distinguishes the domain of sequential and verbal cognitions from that 
of perception:—‘Which cognizes chiefly the specific appearance of an object.’ The 
meaning is that although in perception, the generic quality also shines out, still it is 
subordinate to the specific quality. This is only suggestive of direct knowledge-^ 
Discriminative knowledge also is suggested, therefore. 

He refutes the contradiction of the result of perceptive cognition. 
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‘The result is the knowledge by the Purii^ of the modifications of the mind.’ 

The question is, How can knowledge by the Purusa be the result of a modifica¬ 
tion of the mindl If an axe operate upon a Kliadira tree, it is not a Plaksa tree that 
is cut thereby. 

For this reason he says, ‘as if they were not at all distinguishable from himself.’ 
It is not the cognitive modificat ion of the mind that takes its place in the Purusa ; 
it is on the contrary consciousness reflected in the mirror of the will-to-know, that 
appears in the form of the modifiiMition of the object, because the modification of the 
will-to-know takes the form of the object. This is the result of the act of perception. 
This consciousness thus reflected in the will-to-know is not separate from the will-to- 
know (Buddhi). It is of its very nature, and the modification thereof in the shape of 
an object is also of the nature of the will-to-know. They co-exist in the same place. 
It is, therefore, proper that this should be the result of the perceptive cognition. This 
we shall show. 

For this reason the author says:—“The Purusa knows by reflex conjunction 
with the will-to-know. ” 

Because Verbal Cognition lias its origin in the recognition of the relations es¬ 
tablished by the inferences of the intellect of the hearer, on account of the appearance 
therein of the signs of co existenre, etc., in sequence of perceptive knowledge, it is by 
inference that verbal knowledge b'-comes possible. For this reason and also because 
inferred knowledge is imparted thereafter by means of verbal cognition, the commenta¬ 
tor gives the definition of inference before that of verbal cognition. 

“Inference or Sequential Cognition, <fec. ” 

The inferred object is the object possessed of the characteristic desired to be 
known. Objects of the same class therewith are those similar objects which are placed 
into the same species on account of the possession of the .s.aine generic quality, which 
is the characteristic to be proved. By .saying tliat it exists in objects of the same class 
with that which is inferred, tliv author doe.s away with the presence of contrary and 
uncommon qualities in the anteoi dent. Objects of different classes are those which 
fall not within the same species. These are others than those which fall into the same 
class, are the contraries and mean their non-existence. By saying that they do 
not exist as such in objects of difi'erent classes, the author emphasizes the necessity of 
the possession of the generic qualities. Eelation is that which furnishes the common 
bond. This is called the the sign wliich is the common bond, the generic qua¬ 

lity. By this he shows the characteristic nature of the thing to be proved (paksa, 
Sadhya) and thus does away with non-probability. 

‘ Has for its object, ’ (tadvisaya) means that to which it is bound, as the wmrd 
vkaya (object) is derived from the root ‘to bind.’ 

The author speaks of cognizing the generic nature, wdth the object of distin¬ 
guishing it from the perceptive cognition. The sphere of inference is limited to the 
generic quality because it is dependent for its birth upon the cognition of relation, and 
in specific objects there can be ni:i cognition of relation,ship; and for this reason the 
common quality alone admits of the recognition of relationship. He gives an ex¬ 
ample:—“For example.” The word ‘and’ (oha) denotes a cause. Because the 
Vindhya is not a moving object, it does not change its location. Therefore when 
motion is removed, change of place disappears. Hence there being change of place, the 
moon and the stars are moving bodies; as is Chaitra. This is proved. 

He gives the definition of the mental modification of Verbal Cognition:—“An 
object perceived or inferred by a competent person, &c. ” 

A competent person is an Apia. Competence which radically means 

“reach,” means an all-round comprehension, or the constant presence along with each 
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other of the knowledge of the realities, mercifulness and the skilfulness in their acts of 
the instruments of knowledge. An Apia, or a competent or an authoritative person is 
one who is possessed of this. An object seen or inferred by him is the object of verbal 
cognition. The knowledge obtained by an authoritative person sucli as above des¬ 
cribed, by hearing is not mentioned here, because knowledge obtained through words 
has inferential and perceptive knowledge for its root, and therefore Aust be considered 
as having been mentioned by the mention of the two only. 

“Transferring of his knowledge” consists in the production of knowledge in the 
mind of the hearer similar to the knowledge which exists in the mind of the authori¬ 
tative person. For that object it is uttered in words, i.e., is made known for causing 
gain to, and removing the disadvantages of the hearer. The rest is easy. 

When the speaker speaks of things which cannot be believed ■.—such as, ‘ it is 
the ten pomegranates themselves which will become the six cakes. ’ 

‘Has neither perceived nor inferred’;.—Such as one who says, ‘Let him who 
desires heaven, worship the village tree (Chaitya might mean the Buddha, the temple, 
&o., besides). Such au authority fails. 

The question arises that if it be so, the teaching of Manu, (kc., also fails because 
they too speak of things not seen or inferred. 

Inasmuch as they say, ‘ whatever of the dharma of whomsoever is disclosed by 
Manu, all that is laid down in the Veda,’ he was certainly possessed of all knowledge. 

For this reason he says;—“When it has been perceived by the original speaker> 

ts, 

&o. ” The original speaker is in such teachings, of course, Iswara. 

Siitra 8. 

Viparyayah, unreal cognition. ft:wrr Mithyil, of the unreal. 

Jndnam, knowing. xirfT^ Atari, not it.s own. Rirpa, forna. 
Pratistham, occupying, standing, possessing. 

8. Unreal Cognition i.s the knowing of the unreal, possessing 
a form not its own. 


ic% I 1 5rfir?ITS%IcTT* 

ntm i '3:?r 


VYASA. 


Unreal Cognition is the knowing of the unreal, possessed of a form not 
its own. Why is it not the knowing of the real? Because the knowledge 
of the real removes it, inasmuch as Real Cognition has for its object a thing 
as it exists. Therein is seen the removal of the wrong knowledge by the 
right one ; as for example, the visual knowledge of two moons is removed by 
the preception which ha.s for its object the thing as it really exists, the oce 
moon, 
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This ifc is that) is the five-fold Nescience. As it is said :—Nescience, 

Egoism, Attachment, Aversion, and Love of life are the five afflictions._II, 3. 

The same are technically called respectively, darkness, (tamas), forgetfulness 
(moha), extreme forgetfulness (mahamohah Excessive darkness (tamisra) and 
blind darkness ijindhatamisra). 

These will be described in the context of the impurities of the mind. 
VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Unreal cognition is the know ing of the unreal, possessed of a form not its own. 

Unreal cognition:—This is a statement of the thing to be defined. The knowing 
of the unreal, &o., is the definition. It means that it has a form which shines out as 
if it were real knowledge. 

The words, ‘possessed of a form not its own,’ are equivalent to ‘not possessed of 
the form w'hich is its own. ’ As for example, the words, ‘ eating what is not dedicated 
to the Pitris,' mean ‘not eating wliat is dedicated to the Pitris. ’ 

Doubt also is included in this. There is, however, this much difference. In this 
the unstability of the form of tlie notion exists in tlie notion itself, whereas in the case 
of the perception of two moons, &c , the unstability is brought home by the notion of 
the removal thereof. 

The question arises that if il, he so, then on consideration, unreal cognition 
shows itself in imagination also, bei ause there also, tlie real object is not perceived 
as such. For this reason says, it is “ the knowing of the unreal. ” This means that 
this cognition is contradicted by tlm common knowledge of all mankind. This con* 

tradiotion exists in the case of unreal cognition, but not in the case of Imagination. 
Forms of cognition due to Imagination are in common use with mankind, and it is 
only to those who show the capacities of a learned man and think thereupon that the 
knowledge of contradiction appeals -.n this case. 

Thus the question is raised, ‘ why is not that real cognition?’ The meaning is 
that the former knowledge is not tlie one that is removed by the opposite knowledge 
acquired thereafter ; but that it i.: tlie knowledge acquired thereafter that is removed 
by the former, which has been acquired before and nothing contrary to which has 
appeared. 

Refutes:—‘Because it is removed by right knowledge.’ 

It might be real cognition f the birth of the latter depended upon the former. 
Here, however, either cognition is ^ iven birth to by its own cause, and is not dependent 
upon the other knowledge. The latter knowledge thus does not take its rise by the de¬ 
struction of the former and its appearance and therefore, does not consist in the removal 
of the former. Nor does the appear nice of the former knowledge mean the removal of 
the latter, because this does not exist at that time. For this reason, the cause of the 
existence of removability is the absi-iiceof the close appearance of contrariety; and the 
cause of the power to remove is the close appearance of contrariety. Therefore, that 
which is not right knowledge, is removed by right knowledge, inasmuch as the latter 
has for its object, something which exists as such. 

He gives an example:—‘Therein is seen the removal of the wrong knowledge 
by the right one. ’ 

He shows the evil nature of this urreal cognition for the purpose of removal;_ 

‘This it is that is the five fold Nescience,’ The meaning is that ‘Nescience is the generic 
quality of all the five. Nescience, Jigoism, <fec.’ The mistaking of the Unmanifested 
(Avyakta), the Manifested objective existence (Mabat), the Principle of Individuality 
(Ahankara), and the five atom-builders (Tanmatras)—the eight forms of the not-self 
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for the self, Is nescience, darkness (tamas). Similarly, the mistaking bythe Yogis of 
the eight attainments of Animfi, <kc., which are inauspicious, for the auspicious, is the 
eight-fold forgetfulness (molia) whioh comes after the former. And this is called 
Egoism (asmita). 

Similarly the idea, ‘I shall enjoy sound, <fcc., the ten enjoyments both as seen and 
heard, when I have acquired by Yoga the eight attainments of Anima, &c., and have 
thereby become a powerful man (siddha),’ is the greater forgetfulness, attachment 
(Baga). 

Similary, when led by such a judgment, one sets about to obtain these enjoy¬ 
ments, but finds that the attainments of Animfi, &o., are not born on account of 
obstacles caused by some one and that the enjoyments of the pleasures of both kinds, 
seen or heard about traditionally, which depend upon the attainments, is not thus 
obtained, anger against the cause of obstacles appears. This is aversion (dvesa), 
called utter darkness. 

Similarly, when the powers of Anim'i, Ac., have been attained, and the visible 
and heard-of objects of enjoyment have been obtained, then the fear that in the end 
of the Kalpa all this will be destroyed, is the love of sentient life, blind darkness 
(andhatamisra or abhinivesa). 

This has been said (Saiiikhya kfirika, XLVIII—S. B. H. XI. pp. 39—40) ;—• 

“Eight-fold is the division of darkness and so of forgetfulness; ten-fold of the 
greater forgetfulness. Utter darkness is eighteen-fold and so also is Wind darkness." 

Sutra 9. 

/ 

Sabda, by verbal oxpro.-siuii. iTPrr Juana, by knowledge, ^crgtiTrfj- 
Anupfili, followed in sequence. Ya.ilu, roalitv, an objective, substratum. 

iSunyah, devoid of. Vikalp.ah, iinaginaiion. 

9, Imagination is followed in sequence by verbal ex[)i'e.s.sion 
and knowledge, and is devoid of objective snlistratura. 

i ^ ErTri%r'Tr^r^ i ^ i 

I JTq-frT ^ 

sriq: i:% i vifrq-sijrnf' Ttrq-^' i cfsns^r'iflixnTf 5^^ 

I ^ vw.- 1 gr^rfs^fl^Tcr: ^ 

= 5 rr%T 11 5 11 

vyasa. 

Imaginatioir is followed in sequence b}'' verbal knowledge and expres¬ 
sion, and i.s devoid of objective sub.stratnra. This does not reach up to real 
cognition. Nor docs it reach up to unreal cognition. Even in the absence 
of an objective sub.stratiim, its action is found to be dependent upon the power 
of verbal expression and knowledge. 

As for example:—‘Piirnsa is of the nature of consciotisness. Now 
what is here predicated of what? seeing (hat Purusa is consciousness 
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itself, and that there must always be a statement of the relationship of 
one to another in predication ; as in the phrase Chitra’s cow. 

Similarly, “ the purnsa is inactive and the characteristics of an 
object are denied to it, ” 

“ Bana stands, will stand, has stood. The meaning of the root alone 
is understood by (the act of) the cessation of motion. 

Similarly in the sentence, “ The piirusa has the characteristics of not 
being born, ” the mere absence of the characteristic of not being born is to be 
understood, and not any positi\e charaetenstic possessed by the piirusa. That 
characteristic has therefore, bet n imagined and has come into practical usage. 

VAC HASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

“ Imagination is f flowed in seijuenee by veibil expr ession and knowledge, and is 
devoid of an objective substratum. ’ If it is followed in sequence by verbal knowledge 
and expression, why should not Imagination (vikalpa) fall under the heading of Eeal 
Cognition ? If, on the other hainl, it is devoid of objective substratum, it must be the 
same as unreal cognition For this reason, s.-rya ;— ‘Tliis does not reach up to Eeal 
Coguition.’ Wliy (loe.s it not reach up to real cognititon ? ‘ Becau-se, irr the absence of au 
objective substratum, &o.’ This si ows why it does not fall under the head of real 
cognition. ‘Its action is fourul to be dependent upon the power of verbal expression 
trtid knowledge.’ This shows that it does not fall under the head of Unr eal Cognition, 

This is the meaning. There beirrg no differences in some particulars, it differs 
in other.s, while showing some points of sirttilarily. There being no objective sub.stratum for 
either the distiuotiorr or'I he absence thereof, imagination shows arr unreal image of the 
snbslralirm ; arrd it is not, therefore, art act of real cognitioir. Nor is it Urrreal Cognition 
because it differs from it, in being recognised as such in practice. 

Now gives illustratioirs taken iVotn the sacred writings. ‘As for example,’ &c., which 
is the subject to be qualified ? Wita: is it predicated by ? The quality and the thing quali¬ 
fied cannot come into relationship if they ate trot distirrct front each other. The cow can¬ 
not be predicated of a cow ; it can only be predic.rted of sorrtething differerrt front itrelf 
say Chaitra. 

Tliii is what he says ; -There nrust always he the statement of relationship of one to 

.arrotlrer in predication.’ 'Predication is the lelalioit between the predicate ami the predica¬ 
ted ’ In other words, it is the relation between the qrrality and the (hing qiralified. It is of 
this that the statement of a sentence roiisist.s ; as in the sentence, ‘This Ciiaitra’s cow.’ 

Adds another illirstration from lire sacred writings too “Similarly.” 

He to whom the characteristies of itn object i. e., tire essential force wbich irrforms 
earth, &o.) are denied is spoken of as si,clt. Who is he ? The inactive Purnsa. There is of 
cour.se no such characteristic of an object in the Sai^khya teaching as non-existence, by which 
the Purnsa may be qualified. 

The reading in some places is, ‘ The cliaracterislics of an objective substratum ar e 
denied. This means as follows: —‘Are denied.’ means 'are pervaded by denial,’ i. e., they .are 
posses.sed of the quality of being denied. Or in other words, it me.aiis that the characteristics 
of an object are possessed of the quality of being denied' But the characteristics of an 
object are not possessed of the quality of the nori-9xisteiice of something, because there can 
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be no relation between existence and non-existence. They are, however, taken as such (j. a,, 
existing). 

Gives illustrations from the idiom of the world:—“B4na stands.” As in the sentences, 
‘He cooks,’ ‘He breaks,’ the whole series of the moments of action in which some are antecedent 
and others subsequent, fa recognized as being qualified by one effect, so also in the sentence 
‘He stands,’ the commentator mentions the same state of antecedence and pestce<lence;—‘Will 
stand, has stood.’ 

Well, suppose that the action of cessation of motion consists in antecedent and postoe- 
dent moments just like the action of cooking, and that being different from Bflna it m.ay be 
predicated of him. For this reason he says;—‘The meaning of the root itself is understood by 
the act of cessation of motion.’ The cessation of motion itself is imagined to be the character¬ 
istic of an object. Then this fancied characteristic is imagined to be a form of positive exis¬ 
tence and even there is fancied an order of the precedence and postcedence. Such is the series 
of astonishing fancied conceptions. Non-existence is imagined to be existence, and then it is 
imagined that it comes .after something in suoce.ssion. This fanciful conception is found in all 
men. It is not, however, a characteristic different from_ the Purnsa, so that it might be 
predicated of bite. 

Gives another illustration:—‘The Purusa has the characteristic of not be’ng born.’ 

Many a thinker has held that the modification of imagination is not different from real 
and unreal cognitions. The detail of these illustrations is meant to explain the matter to 
them. 

S4tra 10. 

11 M 

tsnrra Abhava, of non-existence, of voidness, JTFq’BT Pratyaya, the cause, the 
feeling, AlambanA, substratum i. e., having for its substratum, 

or support, Yrittih, modification. f%i Nidrfi,, deep sleep, 

10. Sleep is the mental modification which has for its 
objective substratum, the cause of non-existence. 

1 ^ it?!; stitt ^ i 

1 I 5^% ^ »Tntr% i ^ 

I cT^rf^r; ^ f^r I 

^ II lo II 

VYASA. 

‘‘Sleep is the mental modification which has for its objective substratum 
the cause of non-existence.” And this is a particular kind of notion, because 
it is called back on awakening. How ? ‘I have slept well. My mind is clear ; 
it renders my intellect bright.’ ‘I have slept badly , my mind is listless ; it 
wanders and is unsteady.’ ‘I have slept with great stupidity ; my limbs are 
heavy ; my mind is tired ; it stands as it were lazy and ab.sent.’ This calling 
back would certainly not exist on awakening, if there were no recognition of 
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the cause ; and there would not be memories dependent thereupon and having 
that for their object. Therefore sleep is a particular bind of notion, and 
further it is to be checked in trance like any other modification. 10. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The word‘viifcti’is the subject of diseiisf>ion and is, therefore, understood by context. 
As there is no difference of oi>inioii among rival thinkers as to Real Cognition, Unreal 
Cognition, Imagination and Mernorv being mental modifications, tlie word is not used in 
those places separately for emphasi/.iiig the distinction. In the case of sleep, however, 
there is difference of opinion. It ha>, therefore, to be specially st.-ited that it is a modification 
of the mind. The understanding by context would not serve to emphasize the teaching. 
Therefore the word modification is repeated a second time. 

The non-existence spoken of is el the modific.itions of the waking and dreaming states. 
The c.ause (pratyays/l thereof is the il:.rknes.s (the quality of inertia) which covers the light 
ofthe intellect (the buddhi, the w ll-to-know). The mental modification, of which this 
becomes the substratum (that is the object), is spoken of as sleep. The substance of the 
will-to-be being possessed of the three qualities, whenever inertia appears and overpowers 

the quality of essence and disturbing I'inergy and thus throws a veil over all the means of 

knowledge, then the wiil-to-know dot s not put on the sh.ipe of the object of knowledge, 
and the juirusa, being onnsoious for the time of the overpowering darkness of inertia alone, 

is said to be sleeping well with consciousness turned inwards. 

Wliy then this non-existeiiee of the modifications .should not be the modification of 
sleep ? Why should it not be similar to the states of restraint and perfect freedom ikaivalya) ? 
For this reason, be says 

“And that is a particular notion, because it is called back on awakening.” 

‘Calling back’ is the remembrance thereof with ail its adjuncts. How ? When the 
Tnmas appears along with the Sattva, the reflection of one who has awakened after sleep, is 
like this ;—T have slept well ; my mind is clear and makes my intellect bright.’ Bright 
means pure. 

When the Tanias (appears along with the Rajas, the reflection is similar to what is 
expressed by— 

‘I have slept painfully ; my mind is unfit for work.’ Why ? Because it wanders, it is 
unsteady. 

Then he speaks of the reflection of I ns who awakes after a sleep, in which the Tamas 
appears, having to its utmost overpowered the Sattva and the Rajas : — 

‘I have slept very stupidly ; my limbs are hearty ; my mind is tired, lazy and as it were j 
absent.’ 

The fact to be proved having been e-itablished by the canon of difference, now applies 
the same canon of difference to the cause thereof. 

‘Dependent thereupon means caused by the recognition.’ 

‘Having that for their object,’ means ‘having the cause of the non-existenoa of the modi¬ 
fications for their object.’ 

The cause is recognized in this way, ‘This is it.’ 

And it is recognized by him who awakens, i.e, just on awakening. The meaning is 
that at the time of awakening, the knowledge of the notion exists along with the knowledge 
of the cause of the non-existence of the modifications. 

The question arises ; The modifications of Beal Cognition, &o., show themselves in an 
outwardly inclined mind ; they are, therefru-e, to be checked, being contrary to trarlce. Sleep* 
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however, is si’nilai'to the midsfioation of one-poiiitedueM ; wliy thea should it be contrary 

to trance ? 

For this reason, he says .— 

‘And further it is to be oheched in tr.aiice like any other modification.’ The meaning 
is that although it is similar to the modification of one-pointediiess, yet it is caused by Tamas, 
and is, therefore, oontiary to both the Cognitive and the ultra-cognitive trances. 

The meaning is that that too is to be checked. 

Sdtra 11. 

ii \\ ii 

Anubbuta, the objective mental, perceived, fgtrti Visaya, impressions 
subjects, Asarapramc.sah, not stealing away along, not slipping away, 

wffi! Smritih, memory. 

11. Memory is the not stealing away along with objective 
mental impression (retained) {i. e., the reproducing of not more than 
what has been impressed upon the mind). 

. 3%:» wffrrqrR’j^f §[*tt i vTTf^^rwcfsqrT 

^rwri%?T^?rs«rr i ieq'ff ^rf^^i^cfsxrT i i 

i ^3 s?TT?p^?Tr; i R»^T3S[r«fT i 

5^5 I ^5 I Rflh frTJft I ^IRTT 

^TSUnRTl m SWRTt II \l II 

VYASA. 

Does the mind remember the act of knowing or the object ? The notion 
coloured by the object of knowledge shows out both the object and the act of 
knowledge, and thus begins the forra.ation of the habit of the same kind. The 
habit manifests its own cause, and thus generates a memory, having the same 
form and consisting of both the object and the act of knowledge. When the 
manifestation of the act of knowledge is the first of the two, the modification 
is the intellect (buddhi). When the appearance of the object of knowledge is 
the first, it is Memory. 

This memory is two-fold : When the phenomenon to be remembered 
has become to very nature of the mind, .and when it has nob so become. In 
dream it is the former; at the time of waking the latter. 

All these memories are born in sequence of the impressions of Real Cogni¬ 
tion, Unreal Cognition, Imagination, Sleep* and Memory. Further, all these 
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modifications are of the nature of pleasure, pain and illusion. Pleasure, pain 
and illusion will be described among the afflictions. ‘Attachment is the stick¬ 
ing to pleasure as such in sequence ’ II. 7. ‘Aversion is the sticking to pain 
as such in sequence.’ II. 8. Illusion, however, is Nescience. All these modi¬ 
fications are to* be checked. It is when these have been checked that there 
comes either the Cognitive or ihe ultra-cognitive trance. 

vachaspaits gloss. 

“Memory is the not stealing away along with mental impressions.” Memory is the not 
stealing aw'ay along with an object which has come into the mind by real cognition, &c. It 
is only the object of knowledge which c rnies into consciousness by mental habit alone and 
which shines forth into the mind in .onsequence of the cognition of the cause of the habit, 
that is one's own. The taking of an object, however, over and above that is theft, on account 
of its similarity with the act. Tne word ‘pramosa’ is derived from the root ‘mus,’ to steal 

This is the meaning ; Right cognition and o'thers all cause the knowledge of an object 
unknown, either in the ordinary or in some particular way. Memory, how'ever, does not pass 
over the limitation of the former knowledge. It is that former knowledge or something less 
than that which is its object, never sninething more. This is the distinction of memory from 
other modiflcations. The queatimi, ‘ Does it remember the notion or the object V starts this 
discussion. 

It would appear that the habit generated by an act of knowledge puts into the mind 
the object of knowledge only, because the impression in the mind is caused by the coming 
in of the object of knowledge ; and no mental impression can come into existence of itself. 
If the mental impression itself were re])roduced, it would be the mental impression alone (and 
not tne object of knowledge). 

For this reason the author com 3 to tlie filial conclusion that it is a remembrance of 
both. Because the mental impression (the act of knowledge) takes its origin from the* object 
of knowledge, the former is coloured by the latter. In reaPitjq however, it manifests, i.e., 
illuminates the form, that is the app' ar.ince of both the object apd the act of knowledge. 

Tliat which brings anything into manifestation, is its cause (vyanjaka, manifester). Its 
manifestation is the form thereof. 1 fence the meaning of the original is, ‘possessing the form 
of its cause.’ 

The question arises, what is the difference between the memory and the intelleet 
(buddhi), if they have the same form as far as their genesis is concerned 1 

For this reason, the author says When the form of the act of knowledge is the 

first of die two, &c. ” 

An act of knowledge consists in the taking in of an object; and it is not possible that 
there should be the taking in of au object which has already been taken in, i.e., known. 
Hence by this is described the knowing of the yet unknown, which is intellection. It is 
described to be such as tlie form or appearance of knowledge is the first, i.e., the moat 
im[)orlaut factor theieiri. And although there is no difference in nature, the preponderance 
of the quality is established. 

Memory is described to be that in which the form of the object of knowledge is the 
first or foremost appearance. By the form of the object of knowledge being the first in 
appearance, it is meant that the ■ bject of knowledge has already been subjected to the 
operation of the other mental modilic it^ins. It is said the field of memory comprises the 
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mental impressions which have already been subjected to the operation of other mental 
modifications. And this is what is “ not stealing along with mental imjjresslous.” 

But this stealing exists in memory too. It shows in dream past phenomena impressed 
upon the mind at difterent times and places, such as the name.s, &c., as connected with other 
times and places which have not passed into the mind a.s sucli. For ti*is reason, he says, 
‘It is two-fold.’ 

‘That which has become of the very n-ature of mind,’ means raised into being by 
mental potency, imagined. This is that in which the object of memory has already been 
made part of the mind. 

The other is that which Ims not become of the nature of the mind, which is not raised 
out of mental potencies, is not imagined and is therefore real. 

This is not memory, it is on the contrary unreal cognition, fitting in as it does with 
the definition thereof. It is called memory because it only looks like it, just as what looks 
like real cognition is called real cognition. 

But then why is memory mentioned last of all ? 

The reason is given:— ‘All these memories, &c.’ ‘Impression in sequence’ means 
taking in. Memory is a modification preceded by this taking in. Tliat is to say, the genesis 
of memoiy is therefrom. 

The question arises that an intelligent man will only check the modifications which 
cause misery to the Puvusa, and such are the afflictions, not the mollifications as such. 
What then is the object of their suppression ? For this reason, he says All these, &c. 
This is easy. 

Sutra 12. 

II (I 

Abhj’asa, by practice. Vairagyabham, by desireless-* 

ness, unattachment, rl^, Tad, their, f^rdvr:, Nirodhah, restraint, control, 

12. They are restrained by practice and desirelessness. 

^ ’Tnrnr =5r i ?tt 3 ^sro^rsTn^nn' 

II II 

VYASA. 

Well then, what is the means for restraining them ? “ They are res¬ 
trained by practice and desirele.ssues3. ” 

The stream of mind flows both ways ; flows towards good and it flows 
towards evil. That which flows on to pertecc independence (kaivalyaj down 
the plane of discriminative knowledge, named the stream of happiness. 
That which leads to re-birth and flows down the plane of undiscriminative 
ignorance, is the stream of sin, 
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Among those the flow of the desirables is thinned by desirelessness; th6 
flow of discrimination is rendered visible by habituating the mind to the 
experience of k nowledge. 

Hence suppression of the mental modification is dependent upon both. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The Commentator asks the means of restraint. “Weil then, what, &c.'’ He answers by 
the aphorism: —‘They are resti'ained by practice and desirelessness.’ The operation of prac- 
tice and desirelessness on the manife.^cation of le.straint is collective, on account of each oper* 
ating as a bnuieh of tlie other. Tliey are not optional. For thi,s reason he says:—‘The stream 
of mind flows both ways, &o.” 

‘Plows towards’: The word in the original means bank, limitation; and the 

idea is tliat the stream is so banked, .. e., limited in its flow as to reach the state of perfect 
independence (kaivalyal- 

“Down the plane:” The word nimna’ in the original means down, an inclination of the 
ground, such as makes it possible for vater to flow in a particular direction It also means 
depth, into which water would always flow. 

Sutra 1.3. 

II II 

fT3f, Tatra, of these, there, Sthitau, as regards the steadiness, as 

regards keeping them perfectly restrained. ?Tr?r:, Yatnah, the effort, continu¬ 
ous struggle. ’iSri^q’W: Abhy^sah, ,is) what is c.alled practice. 

13. Of these, practi-ie is the effort to secure steadiness. 

5^51 I sniTF?cTsrTf^f%if?re5r^; 

VYASA. 

Steadiness is the undisturbed calmness of the flow of the mind, when it 
has become free from the modifications. 

Effort to secure that end is the putting out of energy to secure, and aspira¬ 
tion towards that. 

Practice is the resort to the means thereof with the object of attaining it. 

V.lCH ASP ATI’S GLOSS 

Of these, the author describes practice by stating its nature and object; ‘Of these, prac¬ 
tice is the effort to secure steadines-;.’ 

The commentator explains the same.—‘When the mind has become free from the modi¬ 
fications:’ is separated from tlie mo ificitions due to Rajas and Tamas, the flow of tlie modi¬ 
fications of the quality of Essence i- established in the shape of calm oue-poiuteduesa and 
purity. This is steadiness. 

‘Effort to secure that end,’ is I he meaning of the locative case of the word ‘sthiti’ used 
to signify that object. As is the case in the sentence, ‘Charmaui dvipln§,m hanti,' of which 
the meaning isi ‘ Kills the tiger for ftie sake of the ,sldq.’ 
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He clears the meaniug of efiPort by giving synonyms; energ 5 ', aspiration. He explains; 
— ‘With the object of attaining that.’ ‘That’ here means steadiness. 

He speaks of the field for the action of that energy: —‘Resort to the means thereof.’ The 
means for the attainment of steadiness are the internal and exteinal Yogas, the restraints 
and observances, &c. The action of the actor is directed towards the means, not towards the 
fruit, 

SRtra 14. 

Sah, that, this, rf Tu, anti, Dirgha-kala, for a long time, 

Nairantarya, -without interruption. ^r^iTt Satkara, with devotion. lU'igfyrf; 
Asevitah. being well-attended to. Dridha-bhuinih, firmly rooted, of firm 

ground, well fixed. 

14. And this is iirmly rooted, being well-attended to for a 
long time without interruption and with devotion, 

i^fircr; i cTTOf ^ 

S(Tfnc^gTJrf^iirTf%W?T II IH II 

VYASA. 

“Well attended to fpr a long time,” “well attended to without interruption,” 
“well attended to with devotion,” i. e., brought about by purificatory action 
tapas) by continence, by knowledge and by faith, it becomes firmly rooted 
with welcome devotion. . The meaning is that its operation is not then con¬ 
quered all at once by the outgoing habits of the mind, 

VACHASPATl’S GLOSS. 

But how cau practice secure steadiness, when its operations are opposed by tlie highway 
robber of outgoing liabits, which are in existence from eternity? He explMins:—'‘4nd this 
is firmly looted, being well attended to for a long time, witliout interruption and wiih 
devotion.” 

This practice then reaches tlie state of firmness, but not .at once, ina.smucli as lieing po.s- 
sessed of the three qualities, its domain, the appear.mce of calmnes.s, is often overpowered by 
tlie habits of outgoing. 

If again, having even had resort to practice of this description, one give.s it up, itjwill 
be overpowered by lapse of time. Hence it should not be given up. This is the meaning. 

Sfitra 15. 

^ Drista. perceptible. Anusravika, scriptural, Visaya, enjoy¬ 
ments. Vitrisnasya, in him or of h'im who is free from thirst for. 

Vamkara, supremacy. ^^Sarnjna, consciousness. Vairagyam, desireless ness. 
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15. Desirelessness is the consciousness of supremacy in him 
who is free from thirst for perceptible and scriptural enjoyments. 

f^5?TT- 

%?TflrRN<=fSrNtTlsf^ 

crT^N|l?STR:Rt^R:fT^I^:iTNir II H II 

VYASA. 


A mind free from attachment to perceptible enjoyments, such as women 
foods, drinks, and power, and having no thirst for scriptural onjoyables, such 
as heaven and the attainment of the states of the Videha and the Parkritilaya, 
has, when it comes into contact with such divine and worldly objects, a con¬ 
sciousness of its supremacy, duo to an understanding of the defects of the 
objects, brought about by virtue of intellectual illumination. This consciousness 
of power is the same as the consciousness of indifference to their enjoyment, 
and is devoid of all desirable and undesirable objects as such. This mental 
state is desirelessness (Valihgya). 

VlCHASPATrS GLOSS. 

The author desoiibes desirelessiuss;—“Desiielessiiesa is the consciousness of supremacy 
in him who is freed from thirst for peiceptible and scriptural enjoyments.” 

He describes the freedom from ihiiat for intelligent and non-intelligeut perceptible 
objects:—‘women, &c.’ 

Power is lordship. Soiipture is the Veda. Those that ate known from the Veda are 
scriptural enjoyments, such as heaven, .iic. He speaks of desiie for them loo: such as “heaven 
&c.” 

The Videhas are the disembodied, who liv'e only in the vehicles which" serve as instru¬ 
ments (of knowledge and action.) The state of the disembodied (vaidehya) is their state 
of existence. 


Others believe the Prakriti only to be self. They meditate upon the prakr iti. They 
are merged in the function:il Prakriti inoiie. (The functional Prakriti is that in which the 
state of the equipoise has been disturber!, i, e., not the MAIaprakrlti). The state of the prak- 
yitilaya is their state of existence. 

Soiiptural enjoyments consist of the attainment of these states. He who is free fiom 
thirst for scriptural objects, is the sitme Who is free from the desire of attaining heaven &c. 

The question ai ises that inasmuch vs there is absence of liesire even for objects that have 
never been possessed, such absence ton would be desirelessne.ss if desirele.sanes.s signified only 
absence of desire. Therefore the commentator says;—‘when it comes into contact with such 
divine and worldly objects. Desirele-sness is not the mere absence of desire. On the con¬ 
trary, it is the consciousness of indifference to enjoyment, even though divine and worldly 
objects be in contact. He renders the same plainer; ‘Is devoid of all desireable and undesir¬ 
able objects as such.’ 

Consciousness of supremacy is the consciousness of indifference, freedom from attach¬ 
ment or aversion. 
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But then whence does it ooaiel He explama;—‘By virtue of intellectual illumination.' 

The defect of objects is contained in their being surrounded by three fold pain. Intell¬ 
ectual illumination is the full recognition of this fact with the object of removing them. By 
virtue thereof is the understanding of the defects brought about. 

The authorities speak of four stage.sin the unfoldment of eonscioutuess:—The consci¬ 
ousness of endeavour, the consciousness of difference, the consciousness of one faculty and 
the consciousness of supremacy. 

Attachment, &c, are the impurities of the mind. The powers of sensation, action, and 
thought ate led by these to work up their several objects. Endeavour is the putting in of 
effort for burning them, so that the powers may not incline to work upon their several ob¬ 
jects. This is the consciousness of endeavour. 

When the endeavour has begun, some of the impui ities are found to be ripe; other.s 
are being ripened; and others again aregoing to be ripened. The consciousness of difference 
consists in differentiating the ripe and the ripening. 

When the powers become inc.-ipableof action, the wish alone remains in the mind, so far 
as the ripe ones are concerned. The cousciousiiess of this state is oilled ‘the consciousness of 
the one faculty.’ 

When physical and ultra-physical objects of enjoyment take op the position of receding, 
the position of indifference even to the wish, is beyond the three stages of consciousness, and 
is called the consciousness of supremacy. The object of the first three having been fulfilled 
by this alone, they have not been mentioned separately. Thus all is plain. 

Sfitra 16. 

Tat, that Param, is higher, Purusa, of the Purusa. 
KhjAteh, due to the knowledge, gaj Guna, to the qualities. Veitrisnyain 

indifference. 

16. The same is higher, when there is indifference to the 
“qualities,” due to the knowledge of the Purusa. 

5TT«TT^rTT^%a[%^n:?Trf^rr I 

I srm i 1 

^ ^ 1 TOqjfSr I 

VYASA. 

He who sees the defects of the perceptible and scriptural objects of enjoy¬ 
ment, is indifferent (to them.) 

He whose will-to-know is saturated with the notion of the distinctive 
nature of the Purusa, brought about by the purity of the effort to know him, be¬ 
comes indifferent to the ‘qualities,’ both in their manifested and unmanifested 

af.ttf.A. 
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There are two forms of desirelessness. Of these the latter is but the 
light of spiritual knowledge. When this light shines, discrimination arises. 
Then the Yogi thinks thus:—Whatever was to be obtained has been obtained. 
The afflictions that were to bo destroyed have been destroyed. The fast- 
jointed chain of Tife which, when it is not broken, there is or occurs birth 
after death and death after birth, has been broken. Desireles.sness is but 
the highest perfection of spiriiual knowledge; and absolute independence 
(kaivalya) is nothing else. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having described the Lower d. sirelesauese, the author now describes the Higlier : 
“The same is Higher when theie is indifference to the ‘ qualities,’due to knowledge of 
the Puruaa, ” 

He shows that Lower desirelessness is tlie antecedent to the Higher, and that it is the 
entrance to that. Lower Desiielessne.ss is shown bj the words “ he who sees the defects 
of perceptible and scriptural objects of enjoyments, is indifferent to them. " 

“Brought about by the effort to know the Purusa;” the knowledge of the Purusa 
is his recognition by means of the Veda, by inference and by the teaching of the masters' 
The ‘effort to know ’ consists in the ripeated lesort to the means. The purity of the know¬ 
ledge consists in the steady flow of the quality of essence (sattva), due to the removal of 
active disturbance (rajas) and ineitia (tamas). Tliis brings ahont the recognition of the 
distinct natures of tlie Purusa and the “qualities’’ The Purusa is pure and infinite. The 
‘ qualities ’ are contrary thereto. The Yogi whose intellect is saturated by the recognition, 
is spoken of as such. The trance known as the C’loud of Virtue is spoken of here. 

Such a Yogi is entirely free from attachment to the ‘ qualities,’ whether possessing 
the characteristic of the manifested or the uunianifested ; so much so that he is free from 
attachment even to the mental phenomenon of the lecognition of the distinct nature of the 
Objective Essence and the Purusa, which itself is a manifestation of the qualities. 

Thus there are two forms of desiieles.'-ness. The former desirelessness exists when the 
mental essence (sattva) lias been reiideied free from inertia (tamas), by the manife.station 
of its essential nature (the sattva), but tl ere still lemaius a trace of the dirt of disturbing 
energy (rajas). 

This view is common to the Taiistikas, those who are addicted to enjoyment in the 

states It is by that of course that they become prakritilayas. So it has been said:_‘One 

becomes a prakpitilaya by desirelessness.’ (Silmkhya k:'liik4, XLV. S. B, H. XI. p. 38). 

The last of the two is but the light nf knowledge. By the use of the word ‘but’ it is in¬ 
dicated that in that state no objects of knowledge exist. Tlie mental essence as it exists in 
that state is similar to the same, but is besides untainted by the least impurity, of Disturbing 
Energy (rajas). It is therefore said to be the light of knowledge. Mental Essence is by 
nature purity: but it puts on impurity by the taint of disturbing energy Uajas) and inertia 
(tamas). When the impurities of lojas and tamas have been washed away by the pure show¬ 
ers of desirelessness and practice, it becomes highly illuminated, and the light of spiritual 
knowledge is left there alone. 

He shows that in that state the ‘qualities’ become unworthy of acceptance:_ ‘When this 

light shines, discrimination arises in the Yogi.’ The meaning is that the Yogi becomes pos¬ 
sessed of the present discriminative knowledge, when other forms of knowledge have disap¬ 
peared i 
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What was to be obtained, i. perfect independence (kaivaiya) has been obtained. Aa 
will be said, ‘the wise man becomes free while living.’ The meanitig is that this takes place 
because residual potencies only remain with their root cut off. How is it that all that had 
to be attained, has been attained ? Because the afflictions of Nescience, &c., which had to 
be removed, have been removed together with their residual aroma. 

But then there is the store of virtue and vice which is used as a chain to bind living 
beings to birth and death in the univer.se. How then can there be absolute freedom? For 
this reason, the commentator says:—'The fast-jointed chain, &o., is broken.’ The‘fast-joint¬ 
ed chain’ means that whose joints are so firmly and closely fastened together that they 
appear to be one whola and do not appear to have been fastened together. It is the pieces 
of virtue and vice stored, which, as individual pieces in the collection, are put together to 
make the fast joints of a chain. ‘The chain of existence’ implies that the living being is 
not freed from the bonds of birth and death. This ch:dn is broken when the afflictions hare 
been done away with. And so it has been said:— 

‘The vehicle of actions has its root in nescience.'—II. 12. 

‘It bears fruit if there is a root.’—II. 13, 

It may be questioned, that inasmuch as restndnts is the intermediate stage between 
the fruition o£ intellection and the Cloud of Virtue, what is this that is called the mere light 
of knowledge i 

for this reason, he says;—‘Desirelessness is the highest perfection of spiritual know¬ 
ledge?’ The Higher desirelessness is hut a form of the Cloud of Virtue, nothing else As 
will be said further on. 

'To him who desires nothing even from intellection (prasaukbyanaj comes the trance 
known as the Cloud of Virtue, by constant manifestation of discrimination (IV. 29.) and 

‘Then the knovvable is but little, because knowledge is infinite, free as it is from all 
veils and impurities.’—(IV. 31). 

For Ibis reason it is that absolute independence is this and nothing else.—16. 

Sutra 17. 

[qfTrfi Vitarka, of philosophical cuiuosity. Vichara, of meditatioD. 

501^5 Ananda, of elation. tSTf^UrTt Asmita, egoism. Rupa, appearances. 

Anugaraac, by the accompaniment, by the company of, is accompanied 
by. HSranrt: Samprajhatab, the cognitive trance. 

17. The Cognitive Trance is accompanied by the appearances 
of philosophical curiosity, meditation, elation and egoism. 

i f^ci^Rpsrr- 

VYASA. 

Now then, how is the Cognitive Trance said to appear in those whose 
jainds have been restrained by the two meana ? ‘The Cognitive, Trance is 
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accompanied by the appearances of philsophical curiosity meditation, elation, 
and egoism. 

Philosophical curiosity (vitarka) is a superficial attempt of the mind to 
grasp any object. 

Meditation a subtle attem]it. Elation is bliss. Egoism is the conscious¬ 
ness of being one with the self. 

Of these, the first is the Savitarka Trance accompanied by all the four. 
The second is the Meditative (Savichara) where indistinctness ends. The third 
is Elativa (Sananda) where meditation ends. The fourth is the purely egoisti¬ 
cal (.Sasmita) where elation ends. All these trances have something to grasp 

(Alambana). ^ 

VA( HASPATPS GLOSS. 

Having described the means, the commentator now puts a question with the object 
of introducing the description of the acquisition they lead to, together with that of 
its various classes:—‘Now then how is the Cognitive Trance, Ac.’ The Cognitive 
Trance is accompanied by the appearances of philosophical curiosity, meditation, ela¬ 
tion and egoism. 

The Cognitive Trance is first described because it precedes the ultra-cognitive. 
The general nature of the Cognitive Trance is to be understood in the accompaniment 
of the natures, i. e., the forms oi philosophical curiosity, meditation, elation and 
egoism. 

He defines philosophical curiosity:—‘A superficial attempt of the mind, &o.’ 
Grasp (flbhoga) is the manifestatior. of consciousness consisting of the illumination of 
the nature of objects. It is called ‘ Superficial ’ because it has the gross phenomena 
for its sphere of action. As the new archer first aims at large objects only, and then 
at smaller and smaller ones by and by, so the neophyte in Yoga first learns the nature 
of gross objects of thought only, such as those made of the five MahEbhutas (physical 
states of Matter), the fourarmed god, &o; and then the subtle ones. 

In this way the grasp of the objects by the mind becomes subtle. Meditation 
has for its sphere of action, the causes of the gross phenomena, the subtle elements, the 
five tanmatraa, the manifested and the unmanifested essence of matter (the linga and 
the alinga). 

Having thus shown therange of the objective phenomena, he now shows the range 
of the instrumental phenomena:—' Elation is <fec. ’ Elation is that blissful modification 
of oonsoiousness, which consists in the illumination of the mind, as regards the acta of 
sensation, with gross phenomena for their objects. The nature of the powers of sensa¬ 
tion is to enlighten, because they are born out of the principle of individuality, with 
the quality of essentiality (Sattva) predominating. Pleasure is a manifestation of the 
quality of Essentiality (Sattva). Acts of sensation too are therefore of the nature of 
pleasure. The manifestation of consciousness consisting of the illumination of this aspect 
is bliss. 

He describes the Cognitive Trance having the subject (Grihitri) for its sphere of 
action:—‘ Egoism is the consciousness of being one with the self.' Egoism is the sub¬ 
tle cause of the instrumental powers inasmuch as they are born out of it; and the 
egoism appearing as the self, the subject is the consciousness of being one with the self. 
This Cognitive Trance has the subject for its sphere of action, because the subject is 
always hidden behind egoism. 

He mentions other minor ditferences all the four:—‘The first, &o. ’ The cause is 
always present in the effect, as its antecedent state; not so the effect in "the cause. 
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Therefore, this superficial range of consciousness is accompanied by all the four—the 
gross and its causes, the subtle, the instrumental and the subjective. The other have 
three, two and one cause, respectively as their spheres of action, and they have there¬ 
fore three, two and one appearance, respectively. 

He distinguishes the ultra-cognitive:—‘All these, &c. ’ 

Sfitra 18. 

Virama, of cessation. HrJTTVTTra’ pratyabhyasa, the notion, ! Purvah the 
former, the preceding, all the three together means having for its preceding 
the notion of cessation, preceded by the notion of cessation. barns- 

kara Sesab, in which remain only the residual potencies or impressions 

An yah, the other. 

18. Preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessa¬ 
tion is the other; in which the residual potencies only remain. 

HRiTRT; I <T??T qr IrrmiPjqpTj i cTc^n^m ^ q;5q^ f% 

fg^nwsTc?T?n ^TTiSF^rffr i ^ ‘^r»ifT?sT51 

f%?:T?rTq5T;TWTf!rm^rf ^qrf^r; ^^rrfg^snrTcT; ii ii 

VYASA. 

What now are the means and the nature of the ultra-cognitive trance ? 
"Preceded by constant repetition of the notion of cessation is the other in 
which the residual potencies only remain.” 

The ultra-cognitive trance is that state of mental restraint, in which all 
its modifications cease from action and remain only in posse. Its means is the 
Higher desirelessness. 

Inasmuch as any form of practice having an objective phenomenon for 
its basis, cannot become the means of achieving it, the notion of cessation which 
is nothin'^ substantial, is here made the basis ; and that is devoid of any object 
tive phenomenon. By the constant repetition of this notion, the mind having 
no object to grasp, becomes as it were, non-existent. The trance being thus 
seedless, is the ultra-cognitive. 

VAOHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The commentator asks a question to introduce the ultra-cognitive, whose discus¬ 
sion is now in order:—‘What now, &c. ’ 

"Preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessation is the other, in 
which the residual potencies only remain. ” 

The words, ‘preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessation, ’ show 
the means; the remaining words describe the nature. The words, ‘in which the 
residual potei ies only remain, ’ are explained as, ‘in which all its modifications cease, 
& 0 .’ 
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The words, ‘preceded by the oonstaut repetition of the notion of cessation,’ are explain¬ 
ed by the words, ‘Its means is the Higher desirelessness.’ 

Cessation is the absence of mental modifications. Its notion is the cause. Its prac¬ 
tice consists in its repetition over an 1 over again. That which this repetition precedes is 
described as such. * 

Now he says why the lower desirelessness does not become the cause of restraint 
(nirodha)‘Inasmuch as any form of practice having an objective phenomenon as its 
basis, &c.’ 

The cause must be of the same class as the effect, not of a contrary class. The desire¬ 
lessness which has an objective phen imenon for its basis is contrary to the effect; the trance, 
that is to say, which has no object for its basis. It is therefore proper that it should be born 
only from a cause which has no objective phenomenon for its basis, tlie mere light, that is to 
say, of spiritual knowledge. It is only the trance known as the Cloud of Virtue, born as it 
i.s from the pure essence of the Will-to-know with the impurities of the rajas and the tamas 
entirelv removed, and the objects thereof left behind, that is infinite, sees the defects of 
objects and having given them all u|:-, stands in its own nature, that can properly become 
the cause, as having no object for it.s basis, of the seedless trance, in which the residual 
potencies only remain ; because they are similar in nature. 

‘ Is made the basis’is made dependent upon that. 

Becomes as it were non-existent because it does not produce any effect in the shape 
of mental modifications. 

The seedless is that which has no object for its basis. Or, it may be said that the 
seed consists of the vehicles of afilicbions and actions. This is said to be the seedless, because 
the afflictions and actions have gone out of it. 

Sfitra 19, 

U II 

tig Bhava, the objective (existence. Hrw: pratyayah, the cause, ie., caused 
by objective existence. Videha-prakritilayanara, to the videhas 

(the gods) and the prakritilaya'- that merged (^) in nature 

19 Is caused by Objective Existence for the Videhas and prak- 
ntilayas. 

I ^HT ¥r^SIctr?T: I ^ ft: 

I ^rarftr i 

H II 
VYASA. 

This is of two descriptionsbrought about by Objective Existence and 
brought about by the practice cf the means. In the case of Yogis it is brought 
about by the practice of the means. In the case of the Videhas and the prak- 
jitilayas it is caused by Objective Existence 
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In the case of the Videhas, the gods, it is caused by Objective Existence, 
because they enjoy a state of something like absolute freedom (kaivalya) with 
a mind functioning only so far as its own residual potencies are capable of, and 
who while thus enjoying, live out the state of life, which is the fruition of their 
residual potencies. 

Similarly do the Prakritilayas enjoy a state of quasi-isolation with a mind 
which has its work still before it, but which remains merged in the Prakritis, 
as long as it does not come back by virtue of the work still before it. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Now the author daacribea a sub-head of the inliibitive Trance, being necessary as it 
is for deciding which is to be adopted and which to be rejected :—‘ This,’ the inhibitive 
trance, ‘ is of two descriptions,’—caused by the practice of the means of achievement and 
brought about by Objective E.vistence. 

The means are faith, &c., to be described hater. That which is brought about by 
these means, is the inhibitive trance so spoken of. 

That in which living beings are born is Objectiva,Existence. It is Nescience. The 
modification of consciousness which con3i.st3 in the identification of the not-self, —the forms 
consisting of the elements und the power of sensation and action and the Prakritis, known 
as the MAIaprakriti, the Mahat, the Ahankitra and the five tariraitrS.s,--wjth self appears in 
the Taus^ikas who have attained tlie states of the lower de.sireleasness. This notion about 
the Objective Existence, becomes the antecedent of one description of the Inhibitive Trance. 
This is spoken of as having been brought about by Objective Existence, 

Out of these two the one brought about by elfort, is for the Yogis, who work for 
freedom from Objective Existence. By the mention of tnis distinction the other is denied 
to those who follow the path of absolute freedom (Moksa). 

Well then, in whom is it caused by Objective Existence 1 The reply is given by the 
aphorism Is caused by Objective Existence in the case of the Videhas and the Prakriti¬ 
layas.’ 

The Videhas and the Prakritilay.as are distinct from each other. The meaning is that 
this trance is so caused for both of them. 

The author explains this ;—‘ For Videhas it is caused by, &c.’ 

Those who recognize either of the elements or the powers of sensation, action and 
thouglit .as the self, and so constantly devote themselves to them, that their inlei nal organ is 
fully saturated with that idea, remain, after separation from the body, imtneised in the san)e 
elemental, sensuous and functional forms ; and all that remains of their mind is the habit 
of their particular devotion. They are culled the Videhas (the disembodied) because they 
are free from the physical bodies. It is they who, with a mind capable of moving only 
along the line marked by habit, enjoy a state of something like absolute freedom, but are 
without the physical body. This state resembles the state of absolute independence, because 
the modifications of the mind are suspended for the time being. It however differs from 
absolute freedom, in the possession of the power of having to perform work still to be done. 

The reading in some places is “ upabhoga” instead of “ npayoga ’’ in the text. Upabhoga 
means enjoyment. The meaning of this alternative reading would be that the residual alone 
are objects of enjoyment and not the modifications, 
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When the limit has been reached they live out the state of life which is the fruition of 
their residual potencies. They come hack to be born again- So says the V4yu Puranai;— 

“Those who devote themselves t > meditation upon the powers of sensation, action and 
thought, live in thi^state for ten Manwar.tavas. Those who devote themselves to the ele¬ 
ments live in that state for full one hundred Manwantaras,” 

Similar are Piakritilayas, They believe one of the prakritis, the unmanifested (Mtila- 
Praktiti), the unditferentiated phenomenal (Mahat), and the principle of individuality, to be 
the self. Their internal organs are saturated with the idea of devotion to eitlier of the Prak¬ 
ritis. They are immersed after their separation from the physical body, in the one of these 
Prakritis, which they have made the object of their devotion. But their minds have not yet 
fulfilled the object of their existence; they have still work before them. 

The mind would fulfil the obje. t of its existence, if while following this very course of 
thought, it would also manife.sc the di,sciimination of the distinct natures of the Puru.sa and 
objective existence. If on the other hand this consciousness be not generated in the mind, 
it lias not fulfilled its object, and is tlmrefore said to have its work still before it. The Prak- 
ritilayas having their minds merged in the Prakritis, witli its work still undone, enjoy a state 
of something like absolute freedom long as they do not come back by virtue of tlie work 
yet to be done. Alllmugh the mind has become similar to the Prakriti, yet they come back 
when the limit has been reached. Then they acquire the consciousness of the distinct 
natures of the Purusa and the objective '“..xlstenoe. As on the cessation of the rainy season, the 
body of the frog is a-saimilated to the eai tli, and comes back to life again on coming into 
contact with rain-water, (.so does the mind of the Prakjitil.aya). So says VSyu; — 

“For a thousand Manwantaras, the Abhimiinikas, those wlio identify themselves with 
the Prakriti.s; and for ten thousand Mattwantaras the Buddhas remain without pain. Those 
who devote thenia.5lves to the Unmanifested remain in that state for a hundred thousand 
Manwantaras, The computation of time does not exist on reaching the Nirguna Purusa.” 

Thus this state also is given up, bemg subject to re-births. 

Sfttra 20. 

iSigr Sraddha, faith. ^ Virya. energy. Smriti, memory. 

Samadhi trance, jitn Prajna, disc-rnmenfc. Purvakah, having before, 

preceded by. Trl^trTW itaresam, for others. 

20. For others it Is preceded by faith, energy,memory, trance 

and discernment. 

^jrnafr^T^ i i ^Rif^ 15i^- 
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A YASA. 

It is brouglit about bj the meana of achievement for the Yogta. Faith 
is the pleasing wishful contact of.mind with the object of pursuit. It sustains 
the Yogi, like a mother. Energy is born in him who pursues knowledge 
with faith. Memory comes to help when he is possessed of energy. On the 
appearance of memory, the mind ceases to bo disturbed and passes into trance. 
When the mind is eulranced, discrimination appears, by which it knows an 
object as it is. By constant practice thereof and by desirelessness with refe¬ 
rence to the object thereof, comes the ultra-cognitive trance. 

VACHASPATI'S GLOSS. 

The author deioi ihes tlie sequence of ihe lueaui of the achievement of this tiaiice by u 
Yogi; —“li'or others it is preceded by faith, energy, memory, trance and disoeriiiueut.” 

Hut the devotees of the powers of seusation, action and thought are also posses.-ed of 
faith. For this reason he says:—‘Faith is tlie pleasing wishful contact of the mind with the 
object of pursuit,’ and the object of the pleasing wishful pursuit of the raiud liere is the ultra- 
cognitive trance, as it comes into existence with reference thereto, after the nature of the ob¬ 
jective world has been known by the Veda, by inference and by the teaching of the masters. 
There can be no wishful contact in the case of thote who confound the powers of sensation, 
Ac., with the self. In their case it is tlte oppoait 3 of the pleasing wishful contact, beoause 
their confusion has its origin in all-round forgjtfulna.s. The powers of sensation, io , can¬ 
not thus be objects of faith. 

He explains why that alone is faith;—‘It sustains the Yogt like a kind mother.' The 
meaning is that it does not let him fall down in the wrong path, leading to the destruction of 
its object. 

It is this paiticular wishfulness which gives bii'wh to energetic effort guided towar.is the 
object wished fur. Therefore he says;—‘E lergy is born in him when be puisues know- 
ledge with faith.’ 

Memory means keeping it present iu the mind, thinking thereupon. ‘Undisturbed 
means ‘not only occasionally steady, not distri cted • 

“Passess into trance";—Trance is here thi tranco which is described as a branch of Voga. 
The restraints and observances also are indicated, inasmuch as trauce is mentioned there as 
coming after them. Thus he who has made all the braculies of Yoga his own, roaches the 
stage of cognitive trance. This is what he says;—“When the mind is entranced.” That is to 
say, when the highest limit of intellection is reached 

He explains that the ultra cognitive is born when the cognitive precedes it;-‘By 
the constant practice thereof and by desirelessness with reference to the ohjeols thereof at 
e.acli stage comes the ultra-cognitive trance.’ It is that which is the means of achieving 
absolute freedom. Because the buppressiou which comes after the mauiiostati m of the 
knowledge of the distinct nature of the Purus i and the will to-know, is the final suppression 
which renders it unnecessary for the mint, to go on working; inasmuch as it h.as now done 
the whole of its work and fulfilled the purpose of its existence. 

SuUa 21. 

M M 

fftw Tivra, keen. Sainvej a, the coii-sciousness of supremacy, 

Tivra samveganam, for t'lose having consciousness of supremacy, 
for the extremely energetic nrr^: A!rinnah,\)roximate, speedy. 
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21. Proximate for those whose consciousness of supremacy 
is keen. 


^ I ^JTS^TTf^nffTPn I ?RmT 

^ I i cnafinrnr lM i v PT r cnzreft- 

»TRmrer5T; ^Tf^ismT; ^ ii rk ii 

VYASA. 


There are nine descriptions of such Yogis. Their application to the 
means of achievements is mild, middling or intense. Thus some are of 
mild energy, others of medium energy, and others again of intense energy. 
Of these, the mildly energetic are three-fold, those havitrg mild consciousness 
of supremacy, those having middling consciousness of supremacy, and those 
having keen consciousness of supremacy. Similarly, those of medium energy 
and those of intense energy. Of these, the attainment of trance and the 
fruit of trance are near to those who are intensely energetic in their ap- 
' plication to the means of achievement and possess a keen consciousness of 
supremacy. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

If faith, &c., ar« the meaan for the attainment of traace, then ti.ince and its fiuit 
would accrue to all without distiuotiou. Attaiument however is noticed in some only, non- 
attainiiieut iu others. In some cases attainment is distant ; in others it is very distant; in 
other cases however it is accomplished very soou. To meet this tlie Commentator says 
‘There are nine descriptions of such Yogis, o6c.' 

The means of achievement are faith, cOc. They are of mild, middling and intense 
energy iu their application, by virtue of the iiabits of previous lives. The Yogis possessed 
of them are spoken of as such. 

Consciousne.^s of supremacy is desirelessness. That also is mild, middling or keen by 
virtue of the habits of previous live.'-. 


Among these Yogis, the speedy attainment is shown such as it is by the Aphorism 
It is near to those who are po3.sesst'd of keen consciousness of supremacy. This much is the 
aphorism ; the rest is the commeiit.iry. The fruit of the cognitive trance is the ultra-cogni* 
tive, and of that absolute freedom. 

Sutra 22. 





Mirdu, mild. Madhya, middling. isrfvnn^ Adhimatra, intense. 

WlfvTfl1 ^ Mridumadhyadhiinatratvat, by mild, middle and intense 
natures, flH: Tataly thence, further, Api, also, i further). Visesah, 

differentiation. 

22, A further also differentiation by mild, middling and 
intense. 
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^rnr: ii rr ii 

VYASA. 

Mild-intorise, middling-intense and intense-intense, 'J'hcre is deffer- 
entiation by that too. By that differentiation too the attainment of trance 
and its frnit becomes the speediest in the case of one whose application is 
intense and whose consciousness of supremacy is keenly intense. 

VAC BASF ATI’S GLOSS. 

This has been explained by explanations already given of the commentary. 

Sutra 23. 

M M 

Isvara, of God. Pranidhana, feeling omnipresence or 

worship, devotion. ^T5r-irRrdl«Tr^ Isvarapranidhanat, by feeling the omni¬ 
presence of God. gr Vif, or. ^ 

23. Or, by feeling the omnipresence of God, (Iswara). 

ff %% I I Stf<!]v^RP^^Rf^qT^Tgf3fcT fl^Sl^i^cTJig^STcSTfvr 

I ^ 

57^^% II II 

VYASA. 

Does trance become speedier of attainment in this way only Or, is 
there any other means ? ‘ Or, by feeling the omnipre.sencc of Bod. ’ Iswara 

drawn towards him by the kind of devotion which consists in the feeling of 
His omnipresence, becomes gracious to him by merely wishing attainment. 
By His merely wishing the attainment, trance and its fruit become speedier 
of attainment for a Yogi. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The Commeutator puts a question for the purpose of iutroducing the next .aphor¬ 
ism Does tiance become speedier, cDc. ’ This apborism is the answer. ‘ Or, by feeling 
the omnipresence of God.’ 

‘Feeling the omni-presence’ means a particular kiud of devotion of the mind, speech 
and body. “Drawn towaida” means brought face to face. “ Wish for attainment’’means 
that any one may get something which he has not got, but which is desirable. ‘Merely 
Bi<mifle8 not by any other effort. The rest is easy.—23. 

Sdlra 24. 

\\ ^^ \\ 

Klesa, of affiction. griT Karma, of action. fiJUiMi Vipaka, of fruition, 
urno^: Asayaih, by the vehicles. Aparamrtsfah, not touched, 

Purusa Yesesah, a distinct Purusa. Isvarah, God. 
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24. Iswara is a distinct Pui‘u?a, untouched by the vehicles 
of affliction, action and fruition. 

Slv:TriT3^^5?Tr?rftrR; 5TT^ 1 

fI ^ ![rf; I ^1??% I 

I ^^3!IttFRT^T ?ri:a^T^^ ^ ?TJT% ^cfjTRr; 3 ^^ I ^ % 

cTcCR^^JT vflTRf^ 1 ?T?TT ^Vr: SJT’T^tT^ ?Tt 

^ 3 ^^ fkm i srRr^ff 3=rf??r ^r %g-- 
% 5 T: I ^ ft: 'sfrftj 5 r?’arJTrffr f^jc^ri srrnr ^ cTcffsrs^it ft n 
^rift I i T(m gr 

Ti?:r 5r?^7^fc R5Tfs?T| i ^ 3 grP; if?r 1 ?Tt5^r 

STf;^?t=??tR^RRT 1 {^^ sa' % ^ftfjTfr 

rft 1 rT^?T sOTtS I :af^ 3^: 1% ftfJTtT' ST^R^gftfjTTTJ^^ I qR?Tt: 

jaf^P^qVj^friRTRTl' ^TTR^Ti^ift: Prsr?^?: i qR^irr^cT^^ 

g?K ?:ft 1 ^■^viyrq l ft ^’RttR^lfjcft^O cT^- 

I sT^^rftjcrft grc??Tt^ i ct^wfiR ^rgi strft^iRJT?^ ^ 

ift 15T ^ cTcRtTR^if^^iTf^^ 5#de5^^‘l^ferf3»Tgc^ffiT^s^ jt^'- 

%g[rftfT??^ UiqfJff^Tft^Rl^JTr^ Sf^ETrKq; 1 
35?I?Ti3Vq'c5frffjT?TPiaTft^TfftcT 1 ir>f€5r I cT^ITtfUR iernRT- 

^ I ^ = 5 r 35^ i:ft 11 r« 11 

YYASA. 

Now who is this caUed I wara (God) that is neither the Mulaprakriti 
(the root of the matter) nor the Puru.sa (the conscious principle of the human 
constitution) ? 'I.swara is a distinct Puiusa, untouched by the vehicles of 
affliction, action and fruition.’ 

The afflictions are Nesci'nee and others. The actions are good or bad. 
Their fruition is the effect thee bring about. Habits following them in their 
qualifications are the vehicl 'S. These while really existing in the mind, are 
attributed to the Purusa, as he is the enjoyer of their fruit, just as victory or 
defeat of the soldiers IS attributed to their master. He who is not touched 
by this experience, is the distinct Purusa, Iswara. ^ 

Are all those then who have reached the state of absolute freedom Iswaras 
and there are many such for they have^reached the state of absolute freedom 
after cutting the three bonds? No, Iswara never had, nor will have, any 
relation to these bonds. As _^furm3r bondage is known in the case of the eman¬ 
cipated, not so in the case of Iswara. Or, as future_^ bondage is possible in the 
case of the Prakiutilayas, not so in the case of Iswara. He is ever free, ever 
the Lord, 
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Is there any, or, is there no reason for this supremacy of the Lord, un¬ 
limited by time, and due to His taking up ulie Universal Supreme Essence ? 
The reason for that is the sacred teaching. What then is the authority of the 
teaching? The authority is the supremacy of His Utiiversal Essence. These 
^two, the supremacy and the sacred teaching, exist in the Universal Essence of 
Iswara eternally related to each other. For this reason dees it become possible 
that He is ever free, and ever the Lord, 

And this divinity of His is free from excess or equality. It is not exceed- 
^ed by another divinity. Whichever is the Highe.st, must be the divinity 
Iswara.^ For this reason ^¥herever there is the culmination of this divinity 
that is Iswara. 

Nor is there any divinity equal to that. Because, in the case of equality, 
if one of the two equals says with reference to a common object of their atten¬ 
tion, ‘let this be new,’ and the other says, ‘ let this be old,’ then one ih ng only 
necessarily happening, unrestrained fulfilment of the wish is interfered with, 
and one becomes less than the other. Farther it cannot be that two equals 
should at once possess an object^ desired by both. Because the wishes are con¬ 
tradictory. Hence he alone is Iswara whose divinity is free from equality or 
excess, and He is a distinct Purusa,—24. 

VACH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

The world is made of the conscious and the unconscious principles only. There 

is none else that goes to make it. If I ,wara is unconscious. He must be the Mulaprak- 
riti, comprehending as it does all the non-intelligent modifications. Jf this be so, then 
there can be no such thing, by reason of his being uon-inoelligent that he should be 
brought face to face with the devotee. If, on the other hand, he is intelligent, then too 
it is impossible that he should be brought face to face with the^ devotee, because the 
power of consciousness is by nature indifferent, and because i ,wara is not like other 
Purusa in evolution, on account of the absence of any connection with the principles 
of egoism, &c. Purtlier more how is it possible that he should possess a wish for the 
attainment (of trance by the devotee) 1 

This is the meaning of the question, now who is this I wara, &o 1 The answer 
to the question is given by the aphorism‘Iswara is a distinct Puru a untouched by 
the vehicles of affliction, action and fruition ' 

Nescience (avidya) and others are the afflictions (klesas), so called, because they 
afflict the purusa in evolution with various painful blows. Good and bad actions are 
virtue and vice They are called actions metaphorically because they are born irom 
actions. Their fruition consists in life-state, life-period and life-experieuoe. The 
vehicles are so called, because by their means the residue which show themselves as 
fruitions, are embedded as potencies in the substance of the mind. 

As long as the karma which brings about the mauifestation of the life-state of 
a camel does not bring into play, the potencies of the experience which having been 
generated by previous existence, are suited to the life-siatu of a camel, the experience 
suited to the life-state of a camel cannot be caused. '^Tierefore there must be a potency 
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causing the subsequent experience of the life-state of a camel, and it must be possessed 
of qualities similar to the experience of the life-state of a camel. 

Another question arises. IVhat is the use of adding the words, untouched ‘by 
the vehicles of affliction, action and fruition ’ in the aphorism, seeing that afflictions, 
&o 1 are the oharacteriatios of the Will-to-be, and tliat they never touch the Purusa 
and therefore the mere use of the word Puruja would have implied that he was untouch¬ 
ed by them? For this reason, he says;—‘These while really existing in the mind 
are attributed to the Purusa,’ in evolution. Why? Because he is the enjoyer, the 

. . . 

intelligent agent of their fruit. Hence it is possible that Iswara being a Purusa 
might come to he considered as having some relation to these. For this reason their 
special denial of Him is proper. Therefore he says that the^distinct Purusa who is not 
touched by the experience present m the Will to-be even, is Iswara. 

‘Distinct’ is that which is distinguishable. He is differentiated from the other 
Purusas. With the object of sh iwing those who are taken out of the conception of^ 
the word Iswara by the use of tlie word ‘distinct,’ he first states an objection and 
then replies;—‘All those then who have reached the state of absolute freedom. There , 
are three kinds of bondages,—the bondage of the Prakritic modifications in the case 
of the Videhas, the bondage of the Prakritis in the case of the Prakritilayas, and the 
bondage of honour, (fee , in the case of those who experience the divine and worldly 
enjoyments. Those who.se minds are saturated with devoted thought of the Prakritis, 
reach the state of submersion into the Prakritis immediately after separation from the 
physical body. For this reason the others are spoken of as being bound at the previ¬ 
ous end (of the chain of life) and tliC Prakritilayas are spoken of as being bound only 
at the next, the future end only; the previous and the second bondages being denied 
to them. Thu.s he shows the distinction in brief;—‘ He is always free, always the 
Lord. ’ 

^ Divinity consists in the posse' sion of knowledge and the power of action (Kriy4 

Sakti). In this connection he puis the question;—‘ Is this supremacy of the Lord, 
unlimited by time, ifeo. ’ The reason for the question is thac knowledge and power of 
action are not possible to the unchanging constant power of consciousness. It haa 
been said that they live in the purified mental essence,^ when the rajas and the tamas 
have been removed. Further, it s not proper that Iswara who is ever free should 
become related even to the Highest Mental Essence, which after all has its origin in 
Nescience, as an owner to the thing owned. 

For this reason it is said that it is due ‘ to his taking the Universal Supreme 

Essence in hand ’ The relation .f t.wara to the Essence of the mind is not due to 
Nescience like that of ordinary Purusas; and there is therefore no sense of ownership 
in it. On the other hand he takes the Universal Mental Essence in hand thinking 
that he will thus give freedom to men surrounded by the three sorts of pain, and 
rescue them, being drowned .as they are in the great ocean of birth after death, by 
teaching them virtue and giving them knowledge; and that this teaching is not possi¬ 
ble without the possession of the hig!ie,st power of action and knowledge; and that this 
cannot be possible without taking in hand the mental Essence, pure and freed from 
the dirt of the disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas). The Lord even though 
untouched by Nescience, and oonsoio is of knowledge, assumes the nature of Nescience, 
and becomes the posses.sor thereof. He does not devote Himself to Nescience as 
Nescience. A mimic personating 'Lima shows all his actions but all the while does 
not forget himself. This form of hi- is assumed, not real. 

r\ 

Let it be so. Inasmuch, however, as Iswara has to take up the Mental Essence 
(.sattva) on account of the wish of hi'lping the afflicted, and the wish to help is caused 
by the taking up of Mental Essence, liecause the wish itself is a modification of the 
Niulapraki-iti, the relation of mutual support is evident. To remove this misconcep- 
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tiop ha says that he is unlimited by time. It might be so if creation came first and 
the wish to help manifested^afterwards. But the arrangement of successive creation 
and dissolution being eternal, Iswara draws the world inwards, having first made up 
his mind that ho will take up the Highest Universal Essence, when the time comes 
for the wish, arising out of an interior manifestation, to reach the limit of its opera¬ 
tion. This divine Mental Essence potent with the residuum of this determination even 
though it passes into a state similar to that of noumenal matter (Mulparakriti) comes 
to manifestation, again in the same state as Mental Essence, by virtu# of the potency 
of that determination, when the ulterior limit of the Mahapralayas, the Great 
Latency, is reached. This happens in the same way as in the case of Cbaitra who 
goes to sleep, having made a determination that he must rise early next morning, and 
awakes at the same time by virtue of the potency of the determination. Hence be¬ 
cause the determination of the Lord and the taking in hand of the Universal Essence 
are eternal and thus ever present, their relation to each other cannot he that of in¬ 
terdependence. 

Further, it should not be said that the divine Mental Essence does not pass into 
the state of the noumenal root-matter, the equipoise of the Mulaprakriti, even at the 
time of the Great Latency. That which never passes into the state of tlie Mulaprakriti 
can never be the eflfeot thereof. Nor can this Universal Mental Essence he the power 
of consciousness, because it is non-intelligent by its own nature If it he not both 
these, then, it would come to this that it must be another class of substance, for which 
there is no authority. This is not proper. There is no substance existing indepen¬ 
dently of the noumenon of matter (Prakviti) and consciousness (Purum). 

Such is the greatness of the Lord unlimited by time. Is there any reason, any 
authority for it! Or, is it without roascn, without authority ? The answer is ‘Its 
authority lies in the sacred teaching,’ the Vedas, the Smritis, the Itilulsas and the 
Pur§,nas. 

The author introduces the consideration of the Sacred Teaching: “What then 
is the reason of the Teaching! The Sacred Teaching is based upon observation and 
inference. The Universal Mental Es.sence of the Lord cannot depend upon anybody’s 
observation and inference. Nor is the Saorod Teaching based upon the observation 
of the Lord. Some one may, ,^therefore, think that the proper reason for the existence 
of the Sacred Teaching is that I.swara desires to manifest his own divinity. 

He refutes this by saying that the Sacred Teaching has its reason iu the Divine 
Universal Essence. The meaning is this. Evidently the mantras and the science .of 
life are proved to be the works of the Lord by the virtue they show in action and by 
the certainty of the things mentioned therein, being never found to be otherwise. 
Further, it is not possible that any one possessed only of the ordinary moans of know¬ 
ledge of the world should be able, even iu a thoimnd human lives, to note the agree¬ 
ments and differences of various medicinal agents, their various compositions, and those 
of the mantras, by throwing them into and taking them out of the various classes. 
It cannot evidently be said on the ground of the existence of the relation of eternal 
interdependence that the agreements and differences are known from authority, and that 
authority is again based upon the canons of agreement and difference. Because during 
the Great Latency, the Malnupralaya, b6th these manifestations cease to exist. 

Further, it is not the case that there is not authority for their existence. It 
will be shown that the universe is a modification of noumenal matter, the Mulaprak¬ 
riti, not different from it. It has been observed that things of the same class change 
into different forms, as in the case of the modifications of curds and sugar, &c., from 
milk and cane-juice. It has also been observed that different modifications have the 
saline form in their antecedent state. Similarly the noumenal root-matter having difte- 
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rent modifications in the forms of the Gii eat Will-to-be, the principle of individuality and others, 
must have a form common to all in the antecedent state. This common antecedent state of the 
noumenal-matteris the state of equipoise, and that is the state of the Great Latency, the MahS- 
pralaya. Hence the Univers.d Essence of the Will-to-be of the Lord, shining all round by rea¬ 
sons of the absence of the veil of the impurities of disturbing energy (rajns) end inertia (tamas), 
must be considei ed as established by at least the promulgation by Him of the Mantras and the 
science of life. And aunilarly that collet ion of the Vedicknowledge too, which has for its object 
the teaching of how to attain worldly progre.ss and divine freedom, can be a divine produc¬ 
tion only by virtue of the Universal supremacy of His Spiritual and Mental Essence. It is 
not possible to have confusion and falsehood, the nrodiiots of disturbing energy and inertia 
(rajrs aud tarns), in tlit, face of the culndnation of Universal Essence. Hence it is established 
that the authority of the sacred teaching lies in the divinity of the Universal Essence. 

Let it be so. The teaching has its origin in the supreme manifestation of the divine 
Mental Essence, and therefore it slr.ws the highest knowledge. This is an instance of 
infereTice by the canon of residue, not of the authority of verbal cognition. To meet this 
objeodon he says ‘The relation of ihese two, the Teaching and the Highest manifestation 
of divine Mental Es.sence, &o.’ The meaning is that the Teaching does not give the highest 
knowledge because it is the product of the Highest Universal Es.sence, but that it teaches 
because of tlie existence of an eternal rel itiou of the explainer and the explained. Supremacy 
exists in the Universal Essence of tlm iiivine mind, and the Teaching wliich promulgates 
it, is also present theie asaudi. 

Tiie author states the final conclusion; -Hence by it, i.e , the teaching which promulgates 
tlie Highest Universal Divine Mentnl Essence, is known, in the same way that the 
dift’erentiating qualities of the signified are known by the sign, that He is ever free, ever 
the Lord. 

Having thus distinguished Him from other Purusas he now distinguishes Him from 

other lords also 'This divinity of His i.', fiee, &c.,’ and explains freedom from excess:_ 

‘ Tlieve is no other divinity, &o.’ Why^ ‘ Wlierever there is the higliest, &c. ’ For what 
reason is His divinity free from the defect of being exceeded by any other divinities ? He 
gives the leason Wherever there is the highest perfection of his divinity, &c.’ The 

meaning is that the divinity of those in whom it has not reached the highest perfection, 

is unreal. 

Now he expl ains freedom from equality Nor is there divinity equal, &c. ’ Unres¬ 
trained fulfilment of wishes means the removal of olwt.acles from the path thereof. When 
wishes are cheeked in their fulfilment, it means we-akness. Even if it do not mean weak- 
ne-s, it means equality. For that reason he says that in both cases the unrestrained fulfil- 
raent of desires is interfered with. Tlie desired effect is not produced, or if it is produced 
then the .same thing is found to possess contradictory qualities which is absurd). With this 
oiijecf, he says : ‘ In the case of two equals, &c.’ If the wishes of more divinities than one 
be considered as never being contradictory, then eacli must be an Iswara. But then 
wiiat is the use of having more Iswaras than one? The purpose of divine rule is ful¬ 
filled by Oue only. Or, if it be supposed that they perform the work of divine govern¬ 
ment by common consent, then there avould be no supreme Lord, just as in a republic. 

Further in the case of those who believe in the eternal possession of divinity, the 
succession of divinity is improper. Furthermore there is the defect of cumbersomeness 
(positing more agents tliau is necessary for the purpose of bringing about an effect)' 
Thus every thing is plain,—2L. 
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Sflt.ra 25. 

(T5f Tatra, in Hiin. Niratisayam, such as is not exceeded. 

Sarvajna, of the omniscient- Bijam. the seed. 

25, In Him the seed of the omniscient is* not exceeded. 

% '9r ?T^ I Jrf^^cfRTRRcrJrc^ctRmf^^^gs^- 

^rff^4^ir5rhr^f^:5''qr5f ^ i 

^rfer grfHTsrrfH: i 

^ ^ =5r I ^TJTF?Tqr^qHfT^ ^ ficft’T^’q'JTgiTTJf 5T 

f^^srf^Trfl 1 cTf^T ?f^T%fw^qsi%qf%?nq*Tgr; q4?^T I cR?TT- 

cJrT^qcwr^f^ 5^5rr5?T^: sr^nRq; \ 

5^qT3:5f^i*ft% ?T«TT '-^t^ 1 

f^^rqTJn^T <i^’ s?t^T^ II ’<'i II 

VYASA. 

The seed of the omniscient is the larger or smaller knowledge of 
the individual, the collective or the ultra-sensuous aridng out of the past 
or the future. Whenever this rejiches a point in expansion, beyond which 
there is nothing, it is the omniscient. There must be the highest limit of 
the expansion of the seed of omniscience, inasmuch as there is larger or 
smaller manifestation of intelligence, just as it is in the case of dimension. 
Wherever knowledge reaches the highest limit that is the omniscient and 
that is a distinct Purusa Inference is of service only in establishing 
the general idea. It has not the power of giving the special qualities. 
The knowledge of His distinctive names, &c., is to be sought out of the Veda. 

Although Iswara has no purpose of His own to fulfil by His (crea¬ 
tion'. His (creation) is purposed by compassion for other being.?. ‘I shall 
lift the Purusa in evolution out of the world by teaching them knowledge 
and virtue, throughout the minifestations tKalpas), the Latenci s (Pralayas) 
and the Great Latencies (Mahapralayas) ’ This is what he proposes to 
Himself. And so it has been said;—‘The first Wise Being, the revered 
Great Sage, informed a self-made mental vehicle out of compassion, and 
gave the teaching to Asuri * who wished to know’.—25. 

VACH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Having thus established the authority of the Sacred Teaching for His powers of 
action and knowledge, he now puts forward the authority of inference for His power of 
knowledge;—‘In Him tlie seed of the Omniscient is not exceeded.' He explains:— The 
seed cf the Omniscient, &c. ’ 


* See Paiichasikh&, Aphorism I, S, B. H. Vol. Xf, pp. 3 & 5, 


ON TRANCE (SAMADHI), 25. 


OH. i. 


il 


The knowledge of things beytmd'the range of the senses, existing either indivi¬ 
dually or collectively, and caused by the appearance of the past and future forms, is 
qualified by the attributes of largenes and smallness, on account of the veil of dark¬ 
ness covering more or less of the essence of the will to-be. The meaning is that this 
knowledge is the seed, the cause of the omniscient. One takes in a little of the past, 
&c , another more than that, another the most of all. Knowledge is spoken of as being 
more or less with reference to the thing known. Wherever this knowledge expands so 
much that it passes beyond the limit nf being further exceeded, that is the omniscient. 

This describes only the thing to be known. Now he speaks of the means of 
knowledge:—‘The seed of the omniscient must reach the highest limit, &o. This is 
the statement of the proposition to be proved. The ‘highest limit’ means the state 
of intensity which cannot be exceeded. It is not, therefore, by fixing a limit only 
that the proposition can be established. 

‘Inasmuch as there is larger or smaller manifestation of intelligence;’ This is 
the statement of the reason. Every thing which possesses the quality of being more 
or less, has a limit beyond which there i.s no manifestation of the kind; as is the case 
with the lotus, the emblio fruit and tiie Bel tree. The quality of largeness exists in 
these more or less. In the self (Atm 1 ), however, the largeness is such that there is no 
largeness more than that. He shows the pervasion (Vyapti). ‘As in dimension.’ 
This means that the conclusion does imt fail by the qualities of largeness, dec., being 
exceptions to the rule. Thus the proposition is established. 

It is not necessary that the largeness of the parts only should be- contributed to 
the largeness of the whole. The fac. is that dimension is known to expand by the 
putting together of as many largenesses of individual factors as there may be, con¬ 
sisting of infinitesimal wholes reaching down to the atoms themselves, In the case of 
knowledge too this rule is not violated: and knowledge can, therefore, be more or less 
by having one, two or more objects of knowledge. Tlius there is no exception to the 
rule, (or technically speaking, there is no exclusion of the middle term, which is mark¬ 
ed by the pervasion). 

He summarizes;—-‘Wherever kimwledge reaches, Ac. ’ 

The question arises that there are many Tirthaiik-aras, such as the Buddha, the 
Arhats and the seer Kapila; why should not they be considered to be omniscient by 
this inference 1 For this reason, he says:—‘ Inference is of service only.’ 

How then is the knowledge of Lis specific qualities to be acquired? Says:—‘The 
knowledge of his special names, &o. ’ 

Further, teaching of the Buddha, Ac., is not properly speaking authority; it only 
looks like authority. The reason is that it teaches things against all reasoning, such 
as the momentary nature of all objects and the non-existence of the self &o. It is, there¬ 
fore, all misleading. Hence that which comes into the mind from the Veda, the 
Smriti, the Itihasa and the Puraua is the only true verbal cognition, the real authority; 
and is for this reason the only true means of worldly progress and the Highest Good. 
With this object the knowledge of special names, &c., should be obtained. Special 

names, such as Siva, Iswara, &o., are well known in the Vedas, &o. 

By the mention of the word '‘Ac.,’’ it is understood that He is possessed of the 
six accessories and the ten unohangeabios. As says the Vayu Puraua:—(ch. XII. 
ver. 32. 

‘Omniscience, satisfaction, eternal knowledge, independence, constant presence of 
power, infinity of power—these six are said to be the accessories (augas) of the Great 
Lord by those who know the law. Similarly, knowledge, desirelessness, power of con¬ 
trol, purificatory action, truth, forgi-wness, endurance, creation, the knowledge of th^ 
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self, and being the substratum of all activities—these ton unchangeable qualities 
(avyayas) always live in the Great source of all Good. ’ 

Well let that be. lint the Lord is ever satisfied and posses.sed of the Highest 
desirelessness. It is not pos.siblc that He should have any wish for the fnltilment of any 
objects of His own. Further, being compassionate He should he given to the creation 
of men possessed of undisturbed pleasure. It cannot, therefore, be that He should 
create a world, full of piin of all sorts. Further, a wise being cannot be considered as 
undertaking a useless taslc. Ho, therefore, has not created the world, although He is 

possessed of kriya Sakti, the power of creation. 

Fortius reason, he says;—‘ Although Iswara has no purpose of Ilis own, Ac.’ 
compassionate help of living object is His object. 'J'he individual mind fultils its 
object, when it has caused the experience of sound, Ac., and the manifestation of the 
consciousness of the distinct nature of the self and the not-self. Its activity ceases 
when it has done so and Purusa then becomes absolutely independent of objective exis¬ 
tence (kevali) With that object the compassionate Ijord informs men of the means 
of obtaining knowledge of the distinct nature of tl;c self ,.,and the not-self; because 
thereby the object of the e.xistcnceot the mind is fulfilled, l.swara, therefore, helping 
man as He does with reference to tlic performance of pure and impure works by them, 
is not cruel, even though Ha sees their pleasures and pains and feels for them. 

Now he speaks .of the entrance into the region of compassion, for the sake of 
explaining the means of obtaining the knowledge of the distinct natures of tlie self and 
not-self;—‘By teaching them knowledge ,and virtue, Ac ’ Knowledge and virtue arc 
both to be understood together. They manifest the knowledge of the distinct natures 
of the self and the not-self. 

Latency (pralaya) means the cud of the day of Brahma. In tliis state, the 
whole world except tlie fcatyaloka becomes latent. The Mahupralaya, the Groat 
Latency, is that in whioli the Satyaloka and Brahma himself come to an end. Then 
the Purusas in evolution go Lack their causes and hence are subject to the pain of 
death. The word Kalpa is only suggestive hero. The meaning is that the Lord’s 
determination to help the I’liru-as refers to the other Punkas also who by virtue of 
the fruition of their action have to undergo births and deaths, and who become free 
from pain on reaching the state of absolute independence. This is the meaning. 

This tlieory that tlie compassionate Lord teaches knowledge and virtue is also 
common to the teaoliing of Kapila:—.So has it been said by Paheha .Sikhu. The first 
wise man, Ac. This is a quotation from Pafichasiklruchurya. T'hc first wi.se man 
means the teacher who was the first emancipated being of his school. It does not 
mean the Highest Teacher who is ever free. The reference is Kapila who was the 
founder of the school, and w ho was the first of those emanoipated ones who had gone 
before among Hie followers of the school. The tradition is that Kapila got the know¬ 
ledge by the grace of Maheswara just as he was born, and ho is known as such as a 
particular kind of Viuiu’s incarnations. Svayambhu is lliranyagarabha. It is^ learnt 
from the Veda that he too got the knowledge of the S inkhya Yoga. The same Iswara 
^the self-existent Vi.snu, was the first Wise man, Kapila. 'The meaning is that he is the 
iswara of those who proceeded from Svayambhu and others.—25. 

Sutra 26, 

5 f: Sah, that. He. Esah, thi-i, here, 'g?''9T5 Purvesam, of the ancients. ^Brf^ 
Api, too. Guruh, the teacher. Kaleiia, by time. Anavach- 

Ohhed^t, owing to the non-limitation, not benig limited by. 
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26. He is the Teacher of the Ancients too, not being 
limited by time. 

?5r^r JTbrm'rT^ ^ ^sr'rwft’ 3^; 

Sr?^RTS?T: II Rq II 

VYASA. 

The ancient teachers were ^conditioned by time. Y’^herever time 
doe.s not exist as condition, that i.s Iswara, the teacher of the ancient teachers 
too, As the knowledge of His supreme power as existing in the beginning of 
the creation is obtained, so also is it obtained about His existence as such in 
other creations and other times. 

VACHASPATI’S OLOSS. 

Now he shows the distinction of the Lord from Brahma, <fec. ‘He, ’ i. e., the one 
described formerly, ‘ is (the real aphorism begins here) the teacher of the ancients 
too. ’ 

He explains—‘The ancients, ifec. ’ Time means a century, cfec. 

‘ Does not exist as a conditio)i ’ means time does not approach as a condition. 

The supremacy of power means the manifestation thereofIts knowledge is to 
be obtained from the Veda. By this arrangement the Lord I.swara is described .-26. 

Sdtra 27. 

(TfU Tasya, Him, Vi'.chakah, connoting. JTm^: Pianaval^ the Sacred 

word—Om, 

27. The Sacred avoI'I connotes Him, 

ftcTf 1 i 

II II 

VYASA. 

The sacred word connotes ‘ Him. ’ He is denominated by the sacred 
word, the Pranava (A U M). Is the relation of the sign and the thing 
signified between these conventional, or inherent as between flanUe and light ? 
His relation with the sign is inherent and thus ever present. Further, the 
convention of God shows only an object which exists (chat which is inherent). 
As the relation already existir.g between father and son, is only expressed by 
convention, this is the father, ibis the son. In other creation too the same 
convention is adopted on account of the dependence upon the connotative 
power of the sign and the thing^signified. 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now he speaks of His sign (indicator, Vdchaka) in order to explain the mean¬ 
ing of his devotion. ‘The saored word connotes Him ’ Explains;—He is denoted by 
Pranava, &c. Introduces the opposite theory by putting a question. Is the rela¬ 
tion, &o. Signifying is laying down, expressing. 

Others, of course, hold that if the relation of word and meaning is inherent, and 
that it is manifested by a convention that such and siich a meaning is to be denoted 
by such and such a word, then in the absence of any relation between word and mean¬ 
ing, the meaning would not be conveyed even by a hundred conventions. If no jar 
exists which may be shown by a lamp, even a hundred lamps would not^reveal one. 
It is, however, observed that the word ‘elephant’ will signify a camel if a convention 
is made that this word will be used to signify an animal of that class. Hence the 
power to signify is conventional. 

Having thus stated their position, he explains his own teaching;—‘Its relation 
is inherent. ’ This is the meaning. All words have the capability of meaning objects 
of all forms. Their ^relation with objects of all forms must, therefore, be inherent. 
And the convention of Iswara is the determining factor and the shower thereof.^ The 
division of the sign signifying and not signifying something is also made by Iswara’s 
convention or non-convention. This is what he says; ‘Further the convention of God, 
&c. ’ He gives an illustration;—“already existing between, &o. ” 

The question arises. Sound is a manifestation of the Prakriti. At the time of 
the Great Latency it passes back into tb.e state of the Prakviti. Its power also there¬ 
by disappears. ‘ Then a particular verbal sign is born again through the successive 
states of Mahat, (ko. But then the power of signification having disappeared, its 
manifestation does not remain possible. For this reason, he says;—‘In other crea¬ 
tions also, &o. ’ 

Although a word does become one with the Prakriti along with the power, it 
comes back into manifestation along with the porver. As earth-born creatures becom¬ 
ing one with the earth on the cessation of the rain.s, come back to life on being wetted 
by showers of rain water. Thus God makes a convention similar to the convention 
which indicated the former relation. Hence on account of the eternity of the succes¬ 
sion of similar usage, due to simultaneous knowledge, the relation of wmrd and mean- 
iftg is eternal. Independent eternity is not meant. So says the Agamis. Without 
the authority of Agama (the Veda) it is not possible to ascertain that in other crea¬ 
tions also the convention is the same. This h the meaning.—27. 

Sutra 28. 

rr^ Tad, its. snr; Japah, repetition. Tad, its. Artha, meaning. 

BhAvanam, the undci.slanding of. 

28. Its repetition and the understanding of its meaning. 

^irRr- 

5Tqcr; sr?!jqT«? ^ 
q^RJTT qqjRiq II || 
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VYASA. 

The Vedic teachers hold that tlie re'afcion of word and meaning is eternal, 
inasmuch as one co-exists with the other. The Yogi who has come to know 
well the relation between word and meaning must constantly repeat it, and 
habituate the mind to the manifestation therein of its meaning. The con¬ 
stant repetition is to be of the Pranava^ (A U M) and the habitual mental 
manifestation is to be of what i;, signifies, Iswara. The mind of the Yogi who 
constantly repeats the Pranava and habituates che mind to the constant mani¬ 
festation of the idea it carries, liecomes one-pointed. And so it has been said:— 

"Let the Yoga be practisetl through study, and let study be effected 
through Yoga. By Yoga and smdy together the Highest Self shines’—28. 

VACii VSPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having described the sign, he now describes the devotion, pranidbana the 
means of feeling the presence of the Lord everywhere, in all circumstances and 
phenomena:—‘Its constant repetition and the repeated understanding of its meaning.’ 
Explains:—‘The constant repetition of the Pranava, <&c. ’ 

Repeated understanding (Ehavana) means making it enter the mind over and 
over again until it becomes the vurysubstaaoo of the mental existence. 

What attainment does he acquire thereby? Says:—The mind of the Yogi who 
constantly repeats the Pranava &c. ’ The mind feels bliss in the One Lord alone. 
Quotes a verse of Vyasa in this connection:—And so it has been said:—The Lord then 
becomes gracious to him up to his attaining the faculty of trance (SamS-dhi) and its 
fruit.—28. 

Bfitra 29. 

II a 

rffT: Tatah, thence. Jirrra Pratyak, the individual. Che tana. Soul. 

Adhigamah, understanding, Apt. also, too, 5!l^=rrrra' Antaraya, of 
obstacles. AbhAvah, absence. ^ Cha, and. 

29. Thence the understanding of the individual self and the 
absence of obstacles too. 

II ^5 II 

VYASA. 

And what else comes to him? "The understanding of the individual 

self and the absence of obstacles.” Whatever' obstacles there may be_ 

diseases, &c.—cease to be by feeling the omnipresence of the Lord;^ and 
the true nature of him.self is also seen. It is known that just as Iswara 
is a Purusa, pure, calm, free and without appendants, such is this Purusa 
also, the sell underlying the individual manifestation of the VVill-to-be. 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

What more than this? ‘Thence the understanding of the individual self, and 
the absence of obstacles. ’ The individual self is the Pratjakchetana, the conscious 
principle whose cognitions are contradictory of the real, that is to say, the ignorant 
Purusa. In the case of the wise this turns back on account of the possession of the 
eternal divine essence. He gets the understanding of the individualeelf as it really is. 

The obstacle will be described and their absence too. 

‘ Whatever obstacles there may be; ’ These words contemplate their description. 
The nature of a thing is its own self. By speaking of the nature of the self, the 
chaiaoteristios fastened on to the,^self by Nescience (avidya) are denied. 

The question arises. Since Iswara is the object of devotion, how is it that the 
Individual unit of consciousness will be known by feeling His omnipresence? It is 

A, 

evidently going beyond the mark. In reply to this, he says;—‘As is I^swara, &c. ’ 

Pure;—free from rise and fall on account of constant eternity. 

Calm:— undisturbed by afflictions. 

Free;—he from whom virtue and vice keep aloof. For this very reason He is 
without appendants. The appendants are life-state, life-period, and life-experience. ’ 

A similarity must necessarily mean some distinction. Therefore now he distin- 

guishes the Individual self from Iswara. The ‘self underlying the individual manifes¬ 
tation of the will-to-be.’ This explains why the word ‘ Individual’ has been added. 

When there are two contradictory objects, the understanding of the one does 
not conduce to the understanding of the other. The understanding of the similars, 
however, conduces to the understanding of the other objects possessed of similar quali¬ 
ties. This happens in the same way as the understanding of one science contributes to 
the better understanding of an allied science. The effect of the analogy is in the 
understanding of one’s own self, not of the Highest self. Thus all is plain.—29. 

Sutras eO. 

srnfv Vyadhi, disea.se. Styana, langour, Sarnsaya, indecision. 

jnTT?[ Fraraada, carelessness, Alasya, sloth, Avijati, sensuality, 

want of non-attachment, Bliranti, mistaken notion. 

Darsana-alabdha-bhftmikatva, missing the point, nob being able to see a place 
which is just seen. Aaavasthitatva, instability. Chitta- 

viksephfl, causing distractions, or divsrtion of the mind. ^ Te, these are. 
WPfTrnrr; Antrflyah, the obstacles. 

30. Disease, langour, indecision, carelessness, sloth, sensua¬ 
lity, mistaken notion, missing the point, instability,—these causing 
distractions are the obstacles. 

i »Tq'Fcn:i?TTf^Tf??T i i <3:^q’T- 

»nTI^ *T | I ?EcqrifRT«RiT- 
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f^rT^ IWT ■ 

5ErO^HRnT5Tra^q; l 3TT^?f 'STJ 

f^qr^CTSRtTTrcJTir^'': i WTf?cr^ 

5rm: 1 gEPRfer^c# ?T5?TS^?lt »ilff f%^??ITST%gT H1TTfv:tIT%^ % 

II ?o II 

VYASA. 


Now what are the obstacles that distract the mind ? How many are 
they and what is their nature? ‘Disease, &c.’ There are nine obstacles 
causing distraction to the mind. These exist with mental modifications. In 
their absence they do not exist. The mental modifications have besn descri¬ 
bed before. 


Disease is the disturbance of the equilibrium of the humoui'S, chyle and 
the organs of the body. 

Langour is the indisposition of the mind to work. 

Indecision is the notion touching both sides of a question: It might 
be thus or thus, 

Carelessness is want of resort to the means of trance. 

Sloth is the inertia of mind and body consequent upon heaviness. 

Sensuality is the desire consequent upon objects of sense having taken 
possession of the mind. 

Mistaken notion is False knowledge. 

Mksing the point, is the non-attainment of the state of trance. 

Instability is the incapacity of the mind to keep in any state that has 
been attained, because it becomes stable only waen the state of trance has 
been reached. 

These distractions of the mind are designated the enemies and the 
obstacles of Yoga. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

He puts a question;—‘ Now what are the obstacles V The answer consists of the 
words, “distractions of thh mind.” Again he asks for the specific enumeration:— 
‘How many, &c.’ The answer is ‘Disease, &c.,’ the whole aphorism. The nine obsta¬ 
cles are mental manifestations which stand in the way of Yoga. They are contrary to 
Yoga and disturb the mind. They are called obstacles, because they turn the aspirant 
away from the direct path of Yoga. 

He gives the cause of their being the antagonists of Yoga :—‘They manifest with 
mental modifications.’ Indecision and False knowledge are antagonistic to the inhibi¬ 
tion mind, because they are mental modifications. The others, however, which are 
not mental modifications such as disease, &c., likewise antagonistic, because mental 
modifications manifest themselves along with them. 

He explains the meaning of the words:—‘ Disease, (kc.’ 
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The humours are bile, mucus and gas, called DhAtus, because they keep up the 
body. Chyle (rasa) is a particular modificaiion of foods and drinks. The organs of 
the body are the organs of sensation and action. Disturbance of equilibrium means 
one of these becoming more and the other less than what is necessary. The indisposi¬ 
tion of the mind to work means incapacity to work. Indecision or doubt is knowledge 
touching both sides of a question. Although the basis of doubt is ^he knowing of a 
thing to be what it is not and therefore doubt and False knowledge do not differ from 
each other, yet doubt is separately mentioned here, because it is especially intended to 
bring out here, the special characteristic of doubt, the touching and giving up of both 
sides of a question, which makes sub-head of False knowing. 

‘ Want of resort, to the means of trance ’ means the absence of these means, the 
want of effort. The heaviness of the body is caused by phlegm, ifec. The heaviness of 
the mind is caused by inertia, tamaa. Desire means thirst for an object. The states of 
tranoe are Madhwnat'!, <&c. If one has reached a particular state of progress in trance 
and is satisfied with it, then he will not reach the higher state and will lose the one 
already attained. Therefore, when a state of trance has been reached, effort must 
always be made to retain it.—30. 

Sfftra 31. 

ii ii 

Duhkha, pain. Daurmanasya, despair, dejection. 

Angamejayatva, shakiiicss. Svasa, inspi:acion. Prasvff.sah, 

expiration. Viksepa, of distraction. Bfgw: Saha-bhuvah, companions, 

31, Pain, despair, shakiuess, inspiration and expiration 
are the companions of these distractions. 

^ ^JTTfvT^r: srT%T^^q^rcTR i 

snii ^ i ^ sr^w; 1 

¥r^f?cT i ^ h 11 

VYASA. 

Pain i.s either from one’s self, or from external terrestrial objects, or 
from the powers of nature. Pain is that hfFected by which people try to do 
away with it. 

Despair is the condition of the mind consequent upon the non-fulfilment 
of some desire. 

Shakiness is that which causes the organs to shake. 

Inspiration is the action of the life-force drinking in external air. 

Expiration is that which throws out the interna! gas. 

These are the companions of the distractions of the mind. They appear 
in him whose mind is distracted. They do not exist in him whose mipd is 
entranced. 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now he says that it is not only the nine obstacles, but that pain, &c., too, appearing 
as their companions, act similarly —‘Pain, &c.’ 

Pain is that which is cognized .as being contrary to the mind for the time. It is 
from one’s self, when it is either bodily such as caused by disease, or, mental, such as 
caused by desire, (Sft:. It is from external causes when it is caused by a tiger, &c. It 
comes from the powers of nature when it is caused by such things as the planetary 
influences. All this pain is cognized by every living creature as contrary to one’s 
being. It is, therefore, to be removed. This is what he says:—‘Affected by which 
&o ’ When physical life drinks in i.e., takes in external air contrary to one’s wdsh, 
the act of in breathing becomes contrary to the branches of Yoga knowm as the 
llechaka, the conscious out-breathing. When physical life expels the internal air 
against wish, the act of out-breathing is contrary to the branch of Yoga known as 
Puraka, the (conscious in-breathing ).—31. 

Sutra 82. 

rig Tat, their, irfh^vr Pr.rti.se lha, preventions, Artham, for. ^ Eka, 

of one. rifar Tattva, truth or subject. ?!r¥?iW! Abhyasah habituation, 

32 For their prevention, habituation to one Truth. 

1 Nf? ^4^1 STfW 

f^Tf I src?TtT^?T ^:w! 'ct m 

^eir5aar?T?Tsi5nCT 5icN«ff%Ncrf^T^^r?T 15r?m- 

f%TTf?T% I ^ SIt?T?n 

g»«ifr??Tsrf?T5rfis^?TrF?T; ^crf i *91 

af^fTvrtxRr ^4f%f^m^N»TR»?c^^?r^TqT?T^T?Tf?TT2HTTf%- 
'Tfe 1 ^ ^ snjTt% i 

:crrf^ ^ Srr?lf?TSR- 

I STc?lf^f%NNt'T?m?RJ7r Sr?f»T% I 97«nTcJF5rf^!| 

^WF?T^ S(r?Tf^^l«r^ 1 5RTg¥T^5rTll^'91?Wm3[Tc*n 5II- 
^%STRST: 1 ff 9r !Tctr^9r.*TnTcT?i awruji^^<!nf¥r»35^ i swtwjf^ sr^t- 
s?T^gR ^?JTTt^?TN;r«rFr^%Fr ?5i ii 

VYASA. 

Now these distractions, the antagonists of trance, are to be checked by 
the same practice and deairelessncss. It is to finish the subject of practice 
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that he says:—'For the prevention thereof, habituation to ONE TRUTH.’ 
For the prevention of distractions, let the mind take to ONE TRUTH 
and make itself habitually familiar with ic. 

To him who believes in a mind separate and distinct for every otgnized 
object, in fact a bundle of notions only, and but momentary (in existence) 
all minds a're one-pointed (ekS.gra) only. There is no distracted mind. 

If, however, the mind is concentrated on one object, only when, having 
been drawn away from all other objects, it turns away to one object, then 
it is not separate and distinct for every cognized object. 

He who believes the mind to be one-pointed if it flows along similar 
notions, might opine that one-pointedness is a characteristic of the flowing 
mind. If so, then the flowing would not be one, because it is said to be 
momentary. 

If, however, it is the characteristic of a notion which is only a portion 
of the entire stream (of flowing mental phenomena), then it is always one 
pointed, whether it flow.s along similar or dissimilar notions; because in this 
case it is separate and distinct for every object. Thus we would fall upon 
the non-existence of a distracted mind. Hence the mind is one, has many 
objects, and is not momentary, but stable. 

Further, if it be thought that the notions are born, each separate from 
the other in nature, and are not linked (by the common basis of; one single 
mind, then how would any one mind remember a notion cognized by another. 
And how would any one enjoy the vehicle of action brought into being by 
the notions of another? 

Howsoever the matter is examined, it illustrates the story of the miUi 
and the cowdung. 

Further, if the mind be separate and distinct for every cognized object, 
then the notion of the identity of the self is destroyed. How can such 
notions as,‘I touch what I saw,’and‘I see what I touch previously,’ point 
to a common knower, when all the notions are separate and distinct? 

The notion of the ‘I am’ is always identical with itself and points out 
to but one cogniser. But there can be no single cognizer as a common basis, 
if it manifest itself in entirely distinct minds every moment. The notion 
of ‘I am’ as one undifferentiated continuous self is cognized by internal 
perception; and the authority of perception is not to be defeated by any 
other means of knowledge. Other means of knowledge work only by the 
power of perception. Hence the mind is one and has many objects and it 
changes not every moment. 
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YACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

Introduces the aphorism which finishes the subjeot under discussion:—‘Now 
these distractions, &o. ’ 

Now it is on account of the context that this aphorism is spoken of as finishing 
only half the subject under discussion. These distractions are spoken of as antagonists 
of the trance to explain the object with which they are to be checked. 

Although in the aphorism, ‘By feeling the omnipresence of the Lord’ the pro¬ 
cess of mental habituation only is described, yet desirelessness also is to be understood, 
because it is a help to habituation. With this in mind, ha says;—‘ They are to he 
checked by the same practice and desireleBsiuss. ’ 

‘This is said to finish the subject of practice’;—This sentence is spoken because 
the subject of practice immediately precedes. The ONE TRUTH is God, because that 
is the context. 

To the Vainasikas all minds are one-pointed only; there is no distracted mind. 
Hence their teachings and the acts they inculcate, are all useless. With this object 
he says —“To him who believes, <fec. ” The theory is that the mind is separate and 
distinct for every object whether it ho a single one in itself, or one out of many. 
It remains in being only so long as the object shines in consciousness and then disap¬ 
pears at once, not going to another object. 

Why does not the mind take in another object after having taken in one before 
thatl Because it is said to bo momentary. This means that existence before and after, 
cannot to posited of a mind, which cannot bo spoken of as remaining the same in more 
than one successive moment of time. 

According to our teaching the mind is not momentary in existence, and remains 
constant, whether the objects of thought be one or manifold. It is not confined to one 
single object seeing that it takes in and gives up objects every moment and can so far 
be called distracted, and also that it can cultivate one-pointedness when the modifica¬ 
tion of distractedness has been removed. This teaching and the acts recommended on 
its strength are not useless. With this object, he says:—‘And if it becomes concen¬ 
trated &o.’ Concludes;—‘Thus it is not distinct and separate for every object. ’ 

Again he introduces the YainAsika:—‘He who believes the mind to be one-poin¬ 
ted if it flows along similar notions, &e. ’ His meaning is stated to be as follows:— 
‘ Let it be granted that the cultivation of one-pointed ness is not possible in a mind 
confined to one moment only an I that therefore it is useless to put forth effort with 
that object. The continuous succession ofiminds, however, is un-ending and not momen¬ 
tary in its nature; it is possible in the succession that distraction may be removed and 
one pointedness cultivated. ’ 

He shows the defects of the theory in the case of either of the two statements 
thereof. If in the philosophy of the’Vainfisika one-pointedness is a characteristic of 
the flowing mind, i. e., of the ui-ending succession of minds, then, there being succes¬ 
sive mental births for succeeding mental impressions, there does not exist one flowing 
mind common to all the successive impressions. But why should it not be so? Be¬ 
cause in your philosophy, whatever exists for as long a time as it may be, must be 
momentary; there is nothing that is not momentary. 

Takes the other form of the theory:—‘If however it is, &o. ’ If in the successive 
flow of mental phenomena a notion having the Highest Good appears at a single point, 
one-pointedness with reference to this particular notion may be secured by effort. 

Shows the defects of this theory. The whole of this successive flow of mental 
phenomena may be a flow of either similar or dissimilar notions. It is, therefore, 
separate and distinct for every dis^nct object, and as such takes the form of the High- 
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est Good simply for the expression of it, and therefore it is destroyed on the disappear¬ 
ance of the mind. Such a mind is always one-pointed. There can, therefore, be no 
distracted mind. It cannot, therefore, be that one-pointedness may be cultivated by 
and after the removal of distraotedness. Concludes:—‘ Hence the mind is, &o. ’ 

Further says, that for another reason too the mind is one havkig many objects, 
and is constant not momentary;—‘And if it be so, &c. ’ As the Teaching studied by 
Maitra is not remembered by Chaitra, and as the fruit of the vehiole of action grown 
by Maitra is not enjoyed by Chaitra, in the shape of virtue and vice, inasmuch as 
Chaitra is not related to it, so one notion cannot remember the object of another no¬ 
tion; nor can one notion enjoy the fruit of the vehiole of action grown by another 
notion. 

But, says the questioner, this line of reasoning will not be violated, if the rela¬ 
tion of cause and effect exists; and it is on account of the existence of that differentia, 
that in the SrMha and Vaisvlnara sacrifice, &c., the fruit is seen reaching father, 
mother, and son, who are not the performers thereof; and also because the sweetness 
of the mango, seeds, &o., always appears in due course in the fruits thereof. 

For this reason, says ;•—‘ However is the matter examined, &o. ’ This is the 
meaning. What is the difference between notions falling into one succession and those 
falling into another, so that a notion falling into one succession may remember and 
enjoy the notions, experience and the vehiole of action grown by the notions of the 
same succession but not by the notions of another succession! Succession is not an in¬ 
dependently existing substance, so that one succession may be differentiated from an¬ 
other succession. And it is not proper that a fanciful differentia may be fastened upon 
an action. No one can cook if he only fancies the existence of fire anywhere. Fur¬ 
ther, the relation of cause and effect also is not real. In the case of simultaneous exis¬ 
tence there can be no such relation, as for example, between the right and left horns. 
In the case of objects which do not exist simultaneou.sly, no relation of cause and effect 
necessarily exists; because it may be that none of them can be predicated of a phenome¬ 
non appearing in the immediate present. The past and the future cannot exist toge¬ 
ther as being related to a phenomenon appearing independently in the present. 
Therefore being independent real objects as they are, th§y do not differ from each other 
whether they fall in their own or in independent s\iccessions The reason is that they 
do not come into contact with each other, not being related to each other by either 
natural causation or by succession. Thi.s logic is like that of the milk and cow-dung 
cakes. 

“All that is produced from the cow is milk. 

Cow-dung cakes are produced from the cow. 

Therefore cow dung cakes are milk. ” 

This illustrates the story, which means that it surpasses in fallacy even the logic 
of the milk and the cow-dung. 

Furthermore, the destruction of that which has been done, and the appearance 
of that which has not been done, should not be mentioned here as an argument. Be¬ 
cause the mind alone is the door of actions, and the mind alone is associated with the 
pleasures and pains born out of them. It is because the mind enjoys pleasure and 
pain on account of the presence therein of the reflection of consciousness, and because 
the consciousness and the mind in which it is present are taken to be one that they 
are attributed to the Purusa. The notions born in the mind, when the notion of its 
being the self has already come in there, are of such a nature that they alone remember 
and enjoy their own fruits, not others. And it is not reasonable to say that the nature 
of a thing may be separated from it, and then joined to it again. It cannot be said of 
the nature of a thing that it might or might not be^o, or why is it not so? 
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He speaks to those who are satisfied with the above :—‘ Further, if the mind b® 
separate and distinct for every object, &c., mental impressions and their memories 
have the characteristics of manifestation and latency. They are many and yet the 
mind in which they live i.e., the notion of the ‘I am,’ is one and not different for each. 
This one notion of the T am’unites all those separate notions into one. How can 
this one hold all the extremely different notions into itself 1 Inasmuch as there is 
difference in the Causes of the phenomena of cognition and memory and also on account 
of the presence in them of the contradictory qualities of manifestation and latency, 
there can be no single notion of reflex condition by virtue of which the mind, in which 
all the different and contradictory notions are generated, may be considered to be a 
single entity. 

For this reason, he says ;—‘It is cognised by internal perception.’ 

But it may be said that the difference of causes and the possession of contradictory 
qualities refute the truth of this j'erception. In answer to this objection, he says 
,and the authority of perception, .itc.’ 

It is on the basis of perception alone that the unity of material and the contradic¬ 
tory nature of the characteristies of latency and manifestation have been established 
in the Nyayakanika j and the action of objections in a permanent mind is established 
in the Nyayakanika and the Bralimatattva samfksa * 'Thus all is plain.—-32. 

Sutra. 

‘ SO 

II II 

Maitri, friendlir.ess. KatunA., coinpas.sion, niorcy. MuditA, 

gladness, complacency, I'puksa, indifference of all these, gja' Sukha, happi* 
ness. Duhkha, misery, gw Puiiya, virtue, wgw Apunya, vice, fg'atmrrg 
VisayanAm, regarding the subjects, towards the subjects, (respectively). Kiqd l ff t 

BhAvanAtnh. by cultivating habits, by coiistant thinking. f%fr Chitta, of the 
mind. PrasAdaiiam, ]'urificatiou. 

33, By cultivating habits of friendliness, compassion, compla¬ 
cency and indifference towards happiness, misery, virtue and vice 
(respectively) the mind becomes pure. 

II ?? II 

VYASA. 

How is the embellislimeiit of the permanent mind taught by this science, 
secured ? ‘ The mind becomes pure by cultivating habits of friendliness, com¬ 
passion, complacency and indifference towards happiness, misery, virtue and 
vice.’ Let him cultivate in his mind the habit of friendliness towards all those 

* “Both these books are in VAchaspatimisra’s own list of his works which he gives 
at the close of the BhAmati vyakya ; the first is a gloss on Vidhi-Viveka, the second 
is a gloss on Brahma Siddhi.’’ 

(Prof. Wood’s translation of Patanjali’s Yoga SAtras, published in Harvard Oriental 
Series p; 70.) 
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who are found in the enjoyment of pleasure ; compassion towards those who 
are suffering from pain ; complacency towards those who are virtuous; indiffe¬ 
rence towards the vicious. By thus habituating the mind to these notions, the 
white characteristic makes appearance. Thence the mind becomes pure. 
Having become pure, it becomes'one-pointed and attains the state of steadi¬ 
ness.—33 

VACH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Now the author begins to lay down the means of purifying the mind, which are 
contrary to such vices as jealousy, because trance and the means of its achievement 
cannot appear in a mind, unemhellished and full of jealousy, &c :—‘How is the 
embellishment, &c.’ 

Whoever shows friendliness, i. e., a heart ready to help, towards the happy, the 
dirt of envy leaves him. When the mind shows compassion, i.e., the wish to remove 
the miseries of others as if they were his own, towards those who are suffering, the dirt 
of the desire to do evil by others is removed. Whoever shows complacency, i.e., plea¬ 
sure towards virtuously inclined beings, the dirt of envy is removed from his mind. 
Whoever shows indifference, i. e., the taking of the middle path and not taking sides, 
towards the viciously inclined, the dirt of impatience is removed from his mind. 

By this removal of the characteristics of the qualities of disturbing energy 
(rajas) and inertia (tamas), the white characteristic of essential purity (sattva) mani¬ 
fests itself. Ho becomes possessed of a very high manifestation of e^ssential purity. 
His mind becomes inclined to the side of the restraint of ment.al modifications, because 
this enlightenment is natural to that state. When the mind becomes pure, it attains 
the state of steadiness and becomes one pointed by the means to be described. If friend¬ 
liness, &o., are not cultivated, the means cannot lead to steadiness.—33. 

Shtra 34, 

Prachchhardana, by the expulsion. f^EriWtvqT^ Vidharanhbhyam, 
and by the retentions, g"! Vtl, optionally. jrt«linRI Pranasya, of breath. 

34. Optionally, by the expulsion and retention of breath. 

VYASA. 


Expulsion is the throwing out of the air in the lungs through the nostrils 
by special effort. Rotentiou is the Pranayatna, the lengthening of the duration 
of the stay of the air outside the lungs. Lot mental steadiness be optionally 
cultivated by these.—34. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Now then he describes the means of steadiness;—‘Optionally by the expulsion 
and retention of breath. ’ The word optionally refers to the succeeding means. The 
option is not given with reference to the cultivation of friendliness, &o., because they 
must be present along with all (the means). 

Now he explains expulsion:—‘The throwing out of the air in thelUngs, &o.’ “By 
special efforts” means such an effort as is laid down in the science of Yoga, by which 
the air is thrown out of the lungs slowly. 
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Now he describes reteation:—Hetention is Pran^yama. It means the keeping 
out of the air which has been expired, lengthening the duration of its stay outside, 
not drawing in all at once. By thus expiring and inspiring air tbe body becomes light, 
and the mind thence attains the state of steadiness. The words‘let it be cultivated’ 
have been taken from the sense of tbe words ‘causes mental steadiness, (sthitiniband- 
hini) in the next aphorism.—34. 

• SAtra 3S 

q^T w w 

c 

Visayavati, of the sense, of the objects of senses, bringing sense 
perceptions, gr V& or. Pravrittih, higher activity, grWT Utpanndi, 

appearing. rpTOJ Manasah, of the mind, mental. Sthiti, steadiness, 

fjrgfpvwl Nibandhini, cau.sing. 

35. Or, Higher sense-activity appearing, causes mental 
steadiness. 

?JT ^s?T»T?VIfff^cgT »T3=v:iS[!|;%! \ m ^ I I 

I <|tT?T 

fg'wfNr ^JTifgsiirFrT ^ i *g‘?sn^r?T?i?JT%r^tqT- 

Slf%^rqRrT 1 % ?TTl=S^mTgJTRT^f^fT- 

?r fd' f%g?TT^5ETf^ I ?T«TT^r^r3*rRf^r5frcr^tftf^^i«i^^7^ 

src^r^?pcf5?T: I gr^ ^ 

I I «rf%^icrT§ 

f%5 ^qtrpiT w^sRfCfTiriJTTgqiTRrRTT ^sir gr^?ir5sf??T 

I cr?iT ^ «r^r^'H^g%€nTP?^its?JTrsrf^«r?^ ii ?•/ ii 

AYASA. 

The power to cognize superphysical (divya) smell, which one gets by 
concentrating upon the fore-jurt of the nose (the olfactory organ) is the high¬ 
er olfactory sense-activity. By concentration upon the fore-part of the tongue, 
the power to cognize taste; over the palato, cognition of colour; in the middle 
of the tongue, cognition of touch; in the root of the tongue, cognition of the 
sound. 

The Higher sense-activities appearing cause the steadiness of mind, 
destroy doubt and become tho entrance to that state of cognitive power which 
is called trance 'iSamAdhi). 

By this the Higher sense-activity, which is caused by concentrating up 
on tho moon, the sun, the planets, jewels, the lamp and precious stones, &c., is 
also to be understood to have that name. 
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Although whatever of the nature of an object is known by any science, 
by inference, or by the instruction of a teacher, is of course true, because they 
are capable of establishing the truth by teaching; yet, as long as even a portion 
is not known by one’s own senses, everything remains as it were unknown. 
The knowledge of such subtle matters as the state of absolute freedom does not 
obtain firm ground in the mind. Therefore even if it were for the purpose of 
giving fuller light to what has been learnt from any science, by inference, or 
by the instruction of a teacher, it is necessary that some particular object be 
perceived by one’s self. When one portion of what has been taught is perceiv¬ 
ed, the subtlest remaining portions are easily believed. It is for this very 
reason that mental embeUi.shment is taught; so that when consciousness of 
power over the unrestrained mental modifications shows itself, the Yogi be¬ 
comes capable of perceiving the objects of all such modifications. And when 
this happens, ho gets faith, energy, memory and trance without any obstacle. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author now mentions another means of steadiness:—‘Or, Higher sense- 
activity appearing, causes mental steadiness.’ Explains;—‘By concentration upon the 
fore-part of the nose, <kc.i’ The power is acquired by the performance of concentration, 
oontemplationfand trance. The cognition of superphysical smell means that the smell 
lies revealed to his sense. In the other Higher sense-activities, also it should be under¬ 
stood in the same way. This is to be believed on authority, not by contact with one’s 
self. 

Let H be so. But what is the use of these Higher sense activities? They do not 
help in the attainment of the state of absolute freedom. For this reason, he says:— 
These mental modifications appearing, in but a short time, incline the mind to steadi¬ 
ness either with reference to God, or with reference to discriminative knowledge. 

But the question is, how can a- mental modification having one object, become 
steady with reference to other objects also? For this reason, he says;—They destroy, 
they remove, doubts and for this very reason become the entrance to trance con¬ 
sciousness. 

Teaches that other modifications also whicli are taught by the Veda consist in 
Higher sense-activity;—‘By this’ &c.’ 

Then the question arises, wherefore should there be doubt with reference to ob¬ 
jects known by authority, &o. ? For this reason, he says:—‘Although whatever. 

of course, &o. ’ The root of Yoga is of course in faith. Arising from that, it reaches 
up tp contemplation, &c., without obstacles. This is the meaning.—36. 

Sfltra 36, 

ftafhBT m II \\ II 

fanrflsfit Visoka, the painless state, the concentration on the painless. 5T 
Yi, or. Jyotismati, the bright, effulgent state, the state of lucidity, 

the concentration on luminous objects. 

36. Or, the state of painless lucidity. 
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I sff f%^cW[ i 

>:TR?T?ft ?Tr cHT 

laR^Tfcsiff^: I ?r«rr%mnTt ^rw' 

:?riM*Tfl?d«rwd'(wni‘ i «r ^5^ 1 

R R» Tg fa^ R»frfd I «^4 rrRfHsrfddPnd' ^fard f- 

Jinrr ^ sTff%3^r%«TT?ftr3^^ 1 ^Tf*Rf^ ^ ll H 

VYASA. 

‘Or, the stfite of painlct-a lucidity’ ojtpearing aa a Higher Activity, 
eaueea the steadiness of the mvi.,d Tl 10 .se words (italicised) are to be taken 
from the previous aphorism. This is the consciousness of thought forms, 
which comes to him who concentrates upon the lotus of the heart. The 
essence of the Will-to-know is shining in substance. It acts like the Ak&sa 
(space, giving room to, or transforming easily into any form,) By diligent 
perseverance in that, the liiglier Activity appears, taking optionally the 
shapes of the lights of the sun, moon, planets and precious stones. Similarly 
the mind concentrating itself upon the notion of the ‘I am’becomes like a 
waveless ocean calm,-infinite, pine egoism. The following has been said in 
this connection : — 

“ Knowing that .self, small aa an atom, his consciousness manifests as 
‘I am’ only.” 

This two-fold Higher Activity, the painless sensuous and the Purely 
Egoi.stic, is called the lucidity. By this the Yogi’s mind reaches the stale 
of steadiness. 

YACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

‘Or, stale of the painless lucidity.’ Painless lucidity moans that which is 
devoid of pain. The state of lucidity is the light shining in the lotus of the 
heart. Let the mind he concentrated upon the lotus which is located between the 
chest and the abdomen. It has eight petals and is placed with its face downwards. 
Its face has first to be turned upwards by the process of the expirative control of 
breath. In the middle thereof is ttu- sphere of the sun, the place of waking conscious¬ 
ness, and is called A. Above that s the sphere of the moon, the place of dreaming 
consciousness, the U. Above that is the sphere of the fire, the place of dreamless 
sleep, the M Above that is the Higher space, the Sound of Brahma Itself, the fourth 
state of ultra consciousness, which the knowers of Brahma call the half-measure (the 
ardha matra). In the stalk thereof is the Artery of Brahma (the Brahmana'ji), with 
its face upwards. This passes through the spheres of the sun, <feo. Beginning above 
that, is the channel known as Susu'iimh 'fhat runs through the external spheres of 
the sun, Ac., too. That is the pdaco of the mind. Performing concentration upon 
that, the Yogi obtains consciousness of thought-forms. 

He now shows the form of the mental essence with the reason thereof:—‘The 
essence of the Will-to-be, &o.’ By saying that it acts like the Aka a, it is intended 
to ho shown that it pervades all forms. The lights of the sun, <feo., appear aa different 
forma ; and they putting on differeiitforms optionally, appear as such (forms). The 
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text understands here by the word Will-to-be, the mind and not the Mahattattva j and it 
is intended to state here that the mind is of the shape of light appearing as such from 
its position in the Su^urana channel, inasmuch as it takes its birth from the Vaikarika 
(the,essential sS,ttvio) form of the principle of Individuality (Ahaiikara), and is there¬ 
fore full of the essence thereof. Its possession of the quality of pervasion too is establi¬ 
shed by its action upon various objects. 

Having spoken of concentration upon the mind, which is evolved out of the 
principle of individuality (Asmitn, the basis of the ‘I am’), now he describes the na¬ 
ture of the concentration upon the principle of Individuality or egoism;—Similary, &q. 

‘Calm’means that which is free from the waves of disturbing energy (rajas) 
and inertia (tamas). 

Infinite means all-pervading. 

‘Pure Egoism’ signifies that which does not show more colours than one. 

He supports his theory by another’s authority:—The following has been said in 
this connection, by Pauokasikha. (S. B. H. Vol. XI. p: 7. Aphorism III), 

‘Small as an atom,’ because it is difficult to know. 

‘That self,’ which is the basis of the principle of Individuality. 

‘Knowing’means having pondered upon it and having come to know only this 
much, ‘I am.’ 

Well then the lucidity might appear as various forms of light; but how can it be 
pure egoism only 1 In answer to this, he says:—‘This two-fold, &o,’ The meaning is 
that the principle of Individuality remains essential light itself when the dirt of dis¬ 
turbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas) has been washed away. 

He desoribos the result of both forms of lucidity :—‘By this, Ac.’—36. 

. Sutra '67. 

^irT-tPT Vita-rfiga, one who is desireless. Visaya, an object. ^bTCnrfsr^^ 
Vitarfigavisayarn, having the dosirele-ssness for its object. ^ V4 or. 
Chittam, the mind, 

37, Or, the mind having the desirelossness, for its object. 

^ II II 

VYASA. 

The mind of the Yogi tinged by the colour of the mind of the desireless, 
which it takes up for study, reaches the position of steadines-s. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS, 

The desirelesa are such personages as Dvaipayana and others, their minds be¬ 
come the objects of concentration, and the colour thereof is imparted to the mind of 
the Yogi.—37. 

Sutra 58. 

oTT W 

^ Svapna, of dream. {?rST Nidra, of deep sleep, sleeps. ^TPT Jnaila, the 
knowledge, study. Alarabanara, taking for itrs object-, resorting to, 

meditating on, m V4, or. 

38. Or, having the knowledge of dream and sleep as its 
object of study. 
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I ^^iTirRi?rT5R WT ^T57irprr?T=psrsf ^ <rfwrt 
^?r ii ?c ii 

VYASA. 

By making the knowledge of dreams and the knowledge of sleep an ob¬ 
ject of study, thS mind of the Yogi determines towards the shape and attains 
the position of steadiness, 

VACHA-SPATI’S GLOSS. 

When the time comes that this Yogi, in his dream state, worships the Lord 
Maheiwaia’s form, enrapturing the mind by its beauty, placed in a secluded spot of 
some lonely forest, appearing as if arising out of the sphere of the light of the moon, 
the limbs large and small of the shape appearing as soft as the stalks of the lotus, the 
form seen as if made of shining moon stones, encircled with garlands of sweet-smelling 
Malati and MallikA,; then on awakening he is full of elation, and then remembering 
the same form which was the object of dream consciousness, his mind determines to¬ 
wards the unity of that one form a id attains the position of steadiness. 

The sleep to be understood here is the one in which the light of the quality of 
essentiality appears. (This is the sattvio sleep). It is the same, on awakening from 
which the remembrance is, ‘I have slept pleasurably. ’ This explains that the mind in 
that state becomes one pointed. It is this that the knowers of Brahma define to be of 
the nature of Brahma (Brahmarupa). 

In the dream state it is not ]> 06 sible to bring mere knowledge without an object, 
within the range; therefore, the object also is brought within the range.—38. 

Sktra 89. 

II n 

zrJTT-fiWfT YathA abhiinata, according to one’s own choice, or what appeals 
one according to one’s predilection, Dhyanat, by meditating on. 5T 

Va. or. 

33. Or, by meditating according to one’s predilection. 

VYASA. 

Let him meditate upon whatever he wishes. Becoming steady in that 
instance, it reaches the position of steadiness in other matters also. 

yAchaspati’s gloss. 

What morel Whatever is desired by one, the same has the form of his deity.—39. 

Svitra 40. 

u ii 

tti6 iiiinutcst utoTn. ^<.*1 Parsnia, giGftt6st. h^t^! 
Mahattva, infinity. ?EFfT: Antah, end. xr<WI!{jm.MHmrFrr: Reaching down to the 
minutest and up to the largest, Asya, of this Yogi. amlgiK: Vasikarah, 
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40. His power reaches down to the minutest, and up to the 
largest. 

1 qTTcqTJTT?Tqr??f 

^*T?T ff?r 1 Or^JTR??T •^TJT?T5^^n??f i 

?fts^?7r: rTrThTR: ^ tr^ 

5T 55T^VJTTOfrcf ffcT II «© || 

yyasa. 

Entering into the subtle it attains the position of stejirliness upon the 
smallest of the small, down to an atom. Entering into the large, the position 
of mental steadiness reaches up to the largest of the large. Hi' great power 
con.sists in not being turned back by any check while running along both these 
lines. The mind of the Yogi, full of this power, does not again-stand in need 
of the mental embellisliracnt due to habitual practice. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

He shows how the nature of the self is to be reached as a point of steady con¬ 
centration:—‘ His power reaches down to the minutest and up to the largest. ’ E.\pla- 
ins:—‘Entering into the subtle, &c, ’ 

Summarizing what has alreadji been said, he describes the connotation of the 
word ‘power. ’ ' While running along, &c. ’ Now describes a subsidiary result of the 
power. ‘Full of this power, &o ’ 

Thus the means of obtaining mental steadiness have been described. The power 
too obtained by the steady mind has been shown.—40. 

Sutra 41. 

\{^\ II 

K.sina, disappearing, powerle.‘.s. fffT Vritti, mndification of the mind 
s K.sina Vrilteh, of that (mindi whose modifications have become power* 
less, have disappeared. strfil'srTiTCU' Abhijatasya, of a transparent. ^ Iva, like. 
IT^! Maneh, of a crystal, Giabitri, the knower. Grahana, knowing, 

mcr Grahya, the knowable all these three. Tat-stha, remaining in io what 
is presented to it. Tad anjaiiata, taking the tinge of that object, 

being coloured by that object, the power of appearing in the shape of any 
object, uwnrfw: SamdpatLih, the power of thought—transformation, con- 
eentration and oneness. 

41, Becoming like a transparent crystal on the modifica¬ 
tions disappearing (the mind acquires) the power of thought^rans- 
formation (Samapatti), the power of appearing in the shape of 
whatever object is presented to it, be it the knower, knowable or 
the act of knowing. 
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I ^«3rpn:f^5TT?T^q' ^mrT%: i 

f=^%«src?T^5rf?Tg'SIc?I?T#c?TST: \ ^rfirjTRT^^^ «T«n 

^w ^irn^ f^whr^ i ctstt 

5wrq^ jjjT^^TT^^^TnTRt i ^«n ^^pr^TTsrsJt'ri:^ ^«j^^M'Mmq5t 

¥r^ 15r«TT i 

5T«Tr 5[?:5?Tq^ I STfqjHJTR^ JTfqj^qW- 

q>f^<!r 1 cr«n JT^hfg^^T^r^^JTtqr^ sr^fjj^q^TJrnrsf 

mr^qj fsHT^T# 1 ^«rT 5^5^qT«^T5r5ftqT^ 

«Rf^<!l ^¥rf^T<r xf^ i ^^qJTf?T5ri:^t?%^5q??T 5^q- 

^^^■3 tTf^^T^^fRTT ^5 cT^iq:RnT%: ^T ^nTTq%^- 

II at II 

VYASA. 

Now what is the nature of the power of thought-transformation which 
the mind acquires, when it has ihus obtained rest? This is described:—‘Be¬ 
coming like a transparent crystal on the modifications disappearing, the mind 
acquires the power of thought-transformation,—the power of appearing in the 
shape cf whatever is presented to it, be it the knower, the knowable.br the 
act of knowing,’ 

‘On the modifications disappearing’:—When the notions are at rest, 
(not in active work). 

‘Like a transparent crystab-.—This is the statement of an analogy. As 
the crystal becomes coloured by the colour of the object placed beside it, and 
then shines according to the form of the object, ,so the mind is coloured by the 
colour of the object presented to it and then appears in the form of the object. 

Coloured by subtle elements placed in contact, it becomes of the nature 
of the subtle elements and shines out in the shape of the subtle elements. 

Similarly, coloured by the distinctions of the world coming into contact 
with it, it becomes > f the nature of those distinctions, and shines out in the 
form of the world. 

Similarly, is this to be undeistood in the case of the acts of knowing, 
i. e, the powers of sensation. Coloured by the acts of knowing taken as 
objects of thought, it becomes of the nature of the acts of knowing, and shines 
out in forms which shows the nature of the acts of knorving. 
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Similarly, coloured by the enjoying Puru^a, taken as the object of 
thought, it puts on the nature of the enjoying Purusa, and shines out in the 
form which shows the nature of the enjoying Purusa. 

Similarly, coloured by the released Purusa taken as object of thought, 
it becomes of the nature of the released Purusa, and shine.* out in the form 
which shows the nature of the released Purusa. 

This then is Pam9.patti, thought,-transformation,—the mind showing itself 
like a transparent crystal, in the form of the object it c:mes in contact with, 
be it the knower, the knowable, or the acts of knowledge. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Now the question is what is the nature and what are the objects of the Cognitive 
trance, when the mind 1 as thus obtained rest? The Commentator introduces the 
next aphorism;—“This is described, Ac." Reads the aphorism;—‘Becoming like 
a transparent crystal, &o. ’ Explains it:—The words, ‘when the notions are at rest,’ 
describe the mind as exi.sting in the state, in whicli that class of mental modifications 
which have their origin in the qualities of disturbing energy and inertia (rajas and 
tamas) have been de.stroyed by habitual practice and desirelessness. By this it is 
meant to be explained that Mental Essence (sattva) being by nature pure, is not over¬ 
powered at the time, by disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas). 

He explains the analogy:—‘As the crystal, &c. ’ 

‘The object placed beside it’is the upadhi, the attributive substance such as 
the JapA flower, &o. 

‘Coloured by proximity, ’ taking up the light thereof. 

The form of the object placed beside, ‘ is the red, blue or other colour of its 

own. ’ 

‘Shines out,’ means, ‘shows the qualities of that form.’ 

He applies the analogy :—‘.Similarly, coloured by the object, &c. 

The object of knowledge (grtihya) is the same to which the mind is at the time 

turned (altmbana). It is coloured thereby when the object passes into it. Thus is 
the knowable distinguished from the knewer and the act of knowing. 

‘Becomes of the nature of the object,’ means ‘as if it has put on the quality of 
knowability having thus covered up its own mental form. E'or this reason shines out 
in the form of the knowable object itself.’ 

The subtle and the gross are colours from the objective world only. 'The com¬ 
mentator divides them therefore into two :—-‘Coloured by the subtle, &c.’ The dis¬ 
tinctions of the world consist in its being self-conscious and not self conscious, and of 
the differences of objects, such as the anima's, cows, etc., and the mineral substances, 
such as the jar, etc. By this the two trances which are accompanied by philosophical 
curiosity and meditation are shown. 

Similar is the case with acts, the means of knowledge, the powers of sensation 
(indriyas). They are so called because knowledge is obtained through their instru¬ 
mentality. 

The commentator renders the same plainer;—‘Coloured by the acta of knowledge, 
Ac.’ Being an act of knowledge, but taken as an object of knowledge, it is here men¬ 
tioned as having both these qualities at the same time. 

‘Coloured by that,’ i e., pierced through and through by that, and having 
covered up its own mental form it appears as if it were the means, the external instru¬ 
ment of knowledge. 
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By this has been described the Cognitive trance which is accompanied by elation. 

The one which is accompanied by egoism is now alluded to. ‘Coloured by the 
Enjoying Purusa, &o.’ The Puru^a means, he in whom the notion of the ‘I am’ 
resides. 

j Because the quality of beini^ a Purusa is common to the released Purusa such 
as Suka and Prahlflda too, they too have to be taken here as objects of trance. For 
this reason, the commentator saysSimilarly coloured by the released Purusa, <fec. 

Coming to the end, he explains the words ‘tastha tadanjanatat, ’ appearing in 
the form of the object it comes into contact with. 

The thought-transformation called the Cognitive Trance oonsi.sts in the assump¬ 
tion by the Mental Essence of the forms of the knower, the knowable and the act of 
knowledge, and the consequent shovi ing of itself in the shape of the phenomenon which 
has entered therein, when the dirt of the rajas and the tamas has been removed by the 
increased power of contemplation, and when it is directed towards, i. e. fixed upon, 
these objects of knowledge. 

Here the order of the readiug of the words, ‘the knower, the act of knowledge 
and the knowable,’ in the aphorism is not to be regarded, because it is contrary to the 
natural succession of the objects of );nowledge. Similarly in the Commentary too the 
mentioning of the subtle elements first in order, is not to be regarded. All is thus 
beautiful.—41. 

Shtra 42. 

II II 

fisr Tatra, there, Sabda of words. iSPiT Artba, of meaning. JfiliDa, 
of idea, Vikalpaih, with i pi,ions. Sahkirna, mixed up. 

Savitark4, indistinct. HTTTOfrf: Samapattih, the thought-transformation. 

42. There, tite thought-transformation in which the options 
of word, meaning and idetr are mixed up, is called Indistinct, 
(verbal.) 

i ^ 

^ 1 5 ^; 

I ^HTgJTR I ^ ^ ^fTll?TRfR^I»3(cr 

suTRjFci^fi] ii ii 

VYASA. 

And that as follows :—The cow' as a word, the cow as an object and the 
cow as an idea, although different from one anotlier, are cognized a.s indistinct. 
Being analyzed, the chat'actei'i,scic3 of the word ate different; and characteristics 
of an idea are different; and thtf characteristics of an object too are different, 
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Thus their lines of exisbenees are distinct ‘There,’ among the various descrip¬ 
tions of thought-transformation, if an object such as a cow, is present in the 
trance-consciousness of the Yogi, who has reached this state of thnughb-trans- 
formation, being pierced through by the indeterminate notions of word, 
meaning and idea, then the thought transformation is mixed 5p and is cailed 
Indistinct. 

When, however, the mind becomes free from the memories of verbal 
convention, and trance-consciousness is devoid of the options of inferential and 
verbal cognitions, the object makes its appearance in the mind in its own dis¬ 
tinct nature (unmixed up with woVd and meaning^, the thought-transformation 
is called Distinct (nirvitarka) This is Higher Perception. This further 
becomes the seed of verbal and inferential knowledge. Verbal and inferential 
knowledge are born therelrom. It does nob go along with verbal and infer¬ 
ential knowledge. Hence the knowledge obtained by a Yogi through the stage 
of trance, called Distinct thought-transformation, in not confused by any other 
cognition. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Thought-transformation in general has been described. By subsidiary classifica¬ 
tion it is four-fold. Thus: Indistinct or verbal, Distinct or wordless, Meditative and 
Ultra-meditative. Out of these the description of the Indistinct thought-transforma¬ 
tion is given ;—‘There, &c.’ Out of these thought transformations the Indistinct 
thought-transformation is to be known. How? The notion of word, meaning and 
idea consists in this. The faculty of imagination (vikalpa) raises distinctions in the 
same thing and shows sameness in different things. Thus the word, meaning and idea 
areoonfused together, although in reality they are different from one another. Therefore 
is this thought-transformation confused, i. e., mixed up with the notions of word, 
meaning and idea ;—‘And that as follows. The word cow, &o.’ The first phrase, ‘the 
word cow ’ shows the unreal cognition of the word being fancied as confused with 
meaning and idea. 

The second phrase, ‘ the meaning cow,’ shows the notion of indistinctness from 
the meaning, when word and idea are taken in. 

The third phrase, ‘thecow as an idea’ shows the notion of indistinctness from 
the idea when word and meaning are taken in. It is in this way that the world is seen 
taking in these three without making any distinction among them, although in reality 
they are all distinct from one another. 

Well, but if they are taken in as not distinct from one another, whence does the 
distinction come in'! For this reason, the commentator says:—“Analyzed, &c.” 
Being examined by philosophers in accordance with the canons of agreement and 
difference, the characteristics of a word are found to be, that it is a modification of 
sound only, and that it possesses the qualifications of intensity, <ko. The charac¬ 
teristics of the object are different, being absence of intelligence and form, &o, The 
characteristics of an idea are different, such as illumination and the absence of 
fixity in form, &o Therefore their lines of existence are different, the lines, that is 
to say, along which their natural distinctions shows themselves. 

When the Yogi is in the state of thought-transformation with reference to ‘this cow, 
taken in optionally, <ko.’ Thit describes the Yojfi’s- lower perception (the ordinary 
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perception). The rest is easy. To connect this with the next aphorism he first 
describes the Distinct Thought transformation;—‘ When however, &o.’ 

Freedom from memories, &c , means their absence. Verbal and inferential cog¬ 
nitions become possible only when preceded by the memory of verbal conventions. 
Convention consists in the mutual super-imposition of word, meaning and idea, in the 
phrase, ‘This is a cow.’ By these become possible the real and imaginative cognitions, 
traditional teaching and inference. For this reason the trance consciousness preceded 
by these is Indistinct. 

When, however, the mind is full of the object only and favouring the object only, 
constantly habituates itself to the cognition of the object alone, the memory of the 
convention does no longer interfere and is therefore given up. Further the options 
of verbal and inferential cognitions too, in which it has origin, are also given up. 
Then in the trance-consciousness, void of these descriptions of knowledge, the object 
takes its place in its own distinct nature, and the mind is confined to the manifesta¬ 
tion of the nature of the object alone. It does not show any of the mixed up precepts 
of the word and the idea. This is the Distinct Thought transformation. That is the 
Higher Perception of the Yogis, because there is not in this, even a trace of untrue 
knowledge, the unreal fastening thereupon of other notions. 

Well let this be. The Yogis lay down and teach the truths which they have 
learnt by Higher Perception. And how do they do that, but by promulgating and 
teaching the truths hy means of the processes of verbal and inferential knowledge 
resorted to for the sake of others. Hence verbal and inferential knowledge have the 
Higher Perceptive knowledge for I heir object. And verbal and inferential knowledge 
are subject to the interference of imagination (vikalpa), For this reason the Higher 
Perception also is but a modification of imagination. 

Therefore he says:—‘That is the seed of verbal and inferential knowledge.' If 
Higher Perception went along with verbal and inferential knowledge in the same way 
as is the case with Indistinct thought transformation, i. e , if the perception were con¬ 
fused on account of the percepts being mixed up, then it would be a modification of 
imagination only. This however, is their seed. Verbal and inferential knowledge are 
born therefrom; and it is not possible that the cause of a thing may also be the shpere 
of its manifestation and be co extensive with it. It is not that the fire lives in smoke, 
because the knowledge of the existence of smoke becomes the cause of the knowledge 
of the existence of fire. Therefore, the Yogis take in objects by non-fiotitious (real 
and distinct) perception, and only teach it and promulgate it by means subject to 
fiction (mixing up, confusion.) 

Summarizes:—‘For this reason, &c.’—42. 

Sutra 43. 

Smriti, of memory. Parisuddhau, on the purification, or ces¬ 
sation. Svarftpa, its ovra nature. |r?iTT Stlnya, devoid of. Iva, as 

it were. Artha, as the object, irra Matra, alone, Nirbhasfi., shin¬ 

ing. fvrfg fRil Nirvitarka, distinctive t^Wordless). 

43, Distinctive (wordless) thought-transformation is that in 
which the mind shines out as the object alone on the cessation of 
memory, and it were devoid of its own aaturei 
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YYASA. 

?Jtc?T^ 1 535f?rTf^^f 

srT^(^f^^?^T ’Tr !C[®^pf%^?TTgfrRirT?iR^5q^f^<TR^(' v(\m- 

^cqfjTq SWTi-q?^?' 5Tfq|Rq^ c^qf^T JTTIRq^- 

qTqf^^ ?iqf^ 5ir ^q'(qf%; \ ^ stq^pqraq; I cT^qi qq*^^- 

«3q?Rfft ftsqfrffT ^^STSrqf^^^Tcqr iTqff^qg:i%f i ^ ^ ^T^T^fq^qt 
^narG:?!i> ^?rrr<T4-]rr; sqtRqrgfjTq: ^qsq^qii^; 
vrqftr \ q?TT^T|-^^q ^ fe^ivrqfcT i ^ q:q gqrsqqqrc^^q^ i 

WCT^fqrqtsr^g- %qi^T?f^!^^rfqcq^=5r ^ffTqqfqqr 

sqqfKn %q?^ I q^q 5q?:q^gq:; H qq-qfqjqq: ^ q'R^Iiq^q^v-;? 

^r^qrqqsqqfqT^qsT qq%!gW8:qf|fRj^(% I qfq^U ^q^qqiH fqequrTqfqfq 1 

?rqr ^ ^TqTtTRqfq % ^;qfftqqrqfqTr!;^ i qfif q^q^ q^qqqfqf^qTinqq[, i 

5rWf^PcqqqtqrqC^tqr%qqfR:Tqvr; ?JrqR^fqfq?iqriqT fqqqt^rqfq II a? II 

VYASA. 

The description of Lids Oisfdnctivo Tliou”lit-ti'ansroiiijaLio!) is given by 
the aphorism ;--“lt is DistincLivo, when on the cessation of memory, the mind 
shines out as the object alone and is, as it were, devoid of its own nature ” The 
thought-transformation becomes Distinctive at the.time wiien the memory of 
the fictions of verbal convention, verbal and inferential knowledge, ceases ; when 
the mind is coloured by the nature of the object ; when ic, as it were, gives up 
its own nature of conscious cognition ; and when, therefore, it only shows out 
the nature of the object, and has, as it were, transformed into the shape of the 
object itself. And so it has treon explained. 

The object itself is but a single output of the eft'ort of that (thought- 
transformation of the mind). 

The visible world, thv cow, &c., or the jar, &c., consists each in its own 
nature, of different collections of atoms. Ea'cli of these collections is a particu¬ 
lar arrangement of the subtle elements. It is a generic quality and constitutes 
the very nature of the object. It is inferred by its visible effect. It has the 
form of its cause. It shows itself and exists. When other characteristics, such 
as those of the half-jar, &c., arise, it disappears. This characteristic is called 
the substratum (the independent Whole, the avayavi). It is this substratum 
which is spoken of as being one, or large, or small, or tangible, or possessing 
the quality of action or transitory. 

To him, however, who does not believe this particular collection to he an 
independent reality and for whom the subtle cause does not admit of percepbioa, 
there is of course no substratum •, and therefore nearly all knowledge is false, 
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knowledge is false, being untrue knowledge and not possessing the form of 
the real. And then what wi uld Real Cognition be, when there was no real 
object? Hence there is a substratum (independent of the constituent parts) 
which being spoken of as being large, &c., is the object of Distinctive 
Though t-transformation. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Connects tlie aphorism to be explainedThe description of this Distinctive 
Thought-transformation, &c. ’ 

‘It is Distinct, &c.this is the aphorism. Ini.agiiiatiou affects tlie knowledge of word* 
convention, verbal and inferential co,gnitious only. Ce.ssatiou of tbe memory born therefiomt 
is spoken of liere. 

Here, tire cessation of the ineraory of the convention is the causs. The cessatioiS 
of the memory of the verbal and inferential cognitions is ciu.sed thereby. The words 
‘inferential cognition,’denote here the-thing to he inferred by means of the process of in¬ 
duction. The words ‘ as it were’ used in tlie text after‘own nature’are to be taken ss 
qualifying the words ‘given up. ’ 

He rufutes the contrary theories about the object of (this tliought-transforraation)! 
“Tbe object itself is but a single, ‘ A single output of the mind,’ consists in what 

puts out the mental act but singly This means that the atoms which go to make up an 
object being naturally many are not the objects of the Distinctive Thought-transformation. 
The reason is that although the atom may otherwise well be the object of this thought* 
transformation, it cannot be so on r-ccount of its extreme subtlety, and because many of 
them being joined together to tnako a single whole large object, each cannot singly shine 
out in the mind and make as .such a single notion. 

If so, why then it may be supposed that really existing atoms possess the character* 
istic of shining out in the mind by virtue of existing as derivative qualities of the single 
whole, ». e, by showing out (wliat might be called a) derivative grossness. For this 
reason, he says : ‘The object itsf I (i. c , not the constituent parts).. The meaning is that 
the grossness of an object being provable by perception, is impossible to conceal in the 
absence of any defect. 

To those who say that the objects cow, &c., and Jar, Ac, are formed by the successive 
formations of diatoms, &c., he save ih.at these objects ‘consist’ each in its own nature, ef 
different collections of atoms. 

A collection of atoms is a m idiflcrtiim showing a gross form, and it differs from an¬ 
other such modification. Each particular modification of collectivity is of the very nature 
of the object, its own form. The description applies equally whether it be an object such 
as a cow which is capable of enjoying, or, an object such as a jar which is capable of being 
enjoyed. Both these classes of objects fall within the connotation of the word ‘world’ 
(loka, that which is visible). 

Now the question arises ; Is this collection appearing as a gross form different from 
the subtle atoms, or, is it tlie same with them ? If different, how could they live in it as 
such and how could it have that form? A jar is different from a cloth. Ajar cannot there* 
fore take the form of a cloth ; nor c an the qualities which go to make a jar, live in a cloth. 

If, on the other-hand, the whole in its collective form were the same with the parts 
(the atoms), it would likewise be subtle and independent (asidhSrana). 

For this reason, he siys :~ ‘Eich of thesecoUections is a particular arrangement, &c. 
This is tlie meaning. A jar and other such objects are not entirely different from atoms* 
nor are they entirely of the same nature. In the c.ise of their being like the horse and 
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tbe cow, the existence of the relation of the characteristic and the characterized could 
not be predicated. If, however, they were not different they would be of the nature of the 
characterized object itself, and this is not proper. Hence the substratum (the characterized 
object, the whole) should be considered to be in some respects different and in others 
similar to its constituent partsi, the subtle atoms. In this way everything becomes proper. 

By placing the words ‘subtle elements’ in the genet!ve case, he shows partial differ¬ 
ence; and the words, ‘ constitutes the very nature of the object,’ &c., sliow the absence of 
difference. 

‘It is inferred by its visible effect’:—‘Visible effect’ means its perception as such 
and its being dealt with ns sucli. 

‘It has the form of its cau.se’:—This is intended to show that in so far as it is not 
different from its cause, it is in the nature of things that it should possess the form of the 
cause. 

Is this characteristic avhicli is of the nature of the characterized object itself, per¬ 
manent? The commentator an.swers in the negative;—“ when other characteristics 
such as those of the half-jar appear, &c. ” 

Now he shows that the form of the ch.aracterized object, the whole as such, is differ¬ 
ent from the atoms :—‘ This characteristic is called the snb,stratura, &c. ’ The meaning is 
that its function is the possession of qualities like the sweetness of water, &c.i which are 
quite different from the functions to be performed by atoms. 

It is not only by inference tljafc the independent existence of a substratum (the 
avaycivt, the Whole as such) is established; but by the fact as well of the whole world 
treating it as such, inasmuch as the business of tlio world depends upon that. For this 
reason, he says;—' By this, &o.’ 

Well, but the mental conception of the peicept as an individual existence indepen¬ 
dent of its parts, may only avail if there is no contradiction. There is, however, contra¬ 
diction. Thus, whatever exists has no parts, such as consciousness (vijulna); and the 
cow and the jar, &c., do exist. This is a reason taken from the very nature of the things. 
Existence is qualified by the absence of the touch of such characteristics as are coutra- 
, dictory thereof. It is contradicted by the touch of contradictory qualities. 

The touch of contiadictory qualities being found in an object possessed of parts 
contradicts the pervading quality (excludes the middle term). It, therefore, disprove 
even the existence of the object. 

In the substratum tliere exists the touch of contradictory cliaracteristics, such as 
occupying the same space or not occupying the same space, not being covered or un¬ 
covered, redness and not reduess, movability and immovability, &o. 

For this reason, he says; —‘To him however, &c. ’ This is the meaning. The proof 
ol the existence by perception is given as the reason. But the pole perceived as a limb 
of a bedstead may also become the pole of a plough, or sometning else different from what 
it has been proved to be by perception. As to its becoming something else, that is no 
reason, because the something else is not so proved. As to tbe existence of the jar, &o, 
beiug proved by perception, why this existence consists of the capacity of performing 
certain functions; and that capacity is not different from grossness (stiidlattva). The 
reasoning which does away with grossness, doe.s away with the nature pf the thing itself. 

But the objection may still arise that the grossness of a thing is not its existence 
itself. Existence is the absence of non-existence. Grossness is the absence o^ nou- 
grossness. The absences differ on account of the difference of the object whose absences 
are contemplated Therefore existence is not destroyer, even though grossness may 
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be absent, because the two are difl’erent. Or, it might be said that there is difierenco 
in the objects to be detorraine<i on account of the difference of their absences. If 
with a view to determine the nature of the object of perception, which being true 
cognition and free from the taint of imagination, precedes the determination of the 
nature of the object as such, you i iy that it is made up of the visible atoms, being 
incessantly born without there being any interval between ihem, and without their 
having put on the nature of extreme subUety ; then, it is to be noted that the atoms 
of odour, taste and touch fall into the intervals of the visual atoms and that they do 
not exist without them. 

Besides, the notion of a gro^ e, as a single whole, comes into the mind, because 
the intervals among the trees thereof is not perceived, (although it does exist). The 
theory, therefore, which speaks t.f the atoms as being visible and gross in themselves 
and as having no intervals, is falsi How can the fancies based upon such a theory 
have anything to do with the roaliric.s of things, even on the strength of the conception 
of a causal chain (paramparya) 1 How can it bo acccjitcd as establishing the nature 
of the existence to the effect that tlicy do not exist as parts but are wholes themselves. 

Therefore he who believes in the authority of perception free from the taint of 
fancy, must grant that grossness itself, being as it is the object of such perception, 
does exist as such. This is determined for certain without the taint of fancy, and 
must be admitted even by one who has no desire left for such things. And further, if 
existence as such were to contradiei and thus exclude grossness, why, it would exclude 
itself too as a necessary consequence. 

The very highly subtle atoms have, therefore, their intervals filled up with atoms 
of another class, and the theory of t heir being the objects of perception is shorn of 
admissibility. This is meant by saying, ‘To him, however, who does not believe this 
particular collection to be an independent reality, ic.’ But the particular collection 
although independently existing is still the object of certain (nirvikalpa) perception. 

Well then the subtle atoms may be the objects of certain perception. For this 
reason, he says:—‘And the subtle o''ject does not admit of perception,’ Perception 
here means that which is free from i.ho taint of imagination, is certain. 

‘To him who has such a chief,' there is of course no substratum and for this rea¬ 
son, all knowledge is false, being delmed as it is “to be untrue knowledge, not posses- 
siug the form thereof.” The knowledge, that is to say, which has grossness for its 
object, and that again on which this rests, the knowledge of existence, is all false to 
him. 


AVell, even so, the knowledge of self would not be untrue, inasmuch as the self 
does not exist as a whole consisting t f ])arts. How then should it be said that all know¬ 
ledge would become false 1 For thit reason, he says:—“Nearly all knowledge.” 

The question now arises, ‘AVhai even if it wore sol’ In answer hesays:— And then 
what would Right Cognition be, Ac.’ If the knowledge of existence (sattva), (to., be 
false then the knowledge of things which have their orgin in Sattva, (tc., such as the 
knowledge of there being no substrat im, independent of parts, must also be false. For 
what is the object of this knowledge liut the grossness which is the object of certain 
perception? And inasmuch as this grossness does not exist, its knowl^ge would cer¬ 
tainly be false. But how is it that the object itself does not as such exist 1 For this 
reason, he says:—“ AVhatevcr is perceived, <tc.” 

As to contradiction (virodha) that is to be explained in accordance with the afore¬ 
said method of knowledge, by means of the variety of modifications, and by difFerenoia- 
tion and non-differenoiation. Thus all is beautiful.—43. 
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Sfltra 44. 

^ om^mm w ?? u 

??nrr Etay4, by this. Eva, also. Savicb4i-4, this meditative. 

Nirvicb4ra, the ultrameditativ^. Cha, and. Shksma- 

visay4, having the subtle for their or its objects. sq'UptnfTT Vy4khy4ta, are 
described. 

44. By this the meditative and the ultra-meditative, having 
the subtle for their objects, are also described. 

“sr s^xT^eJiTcTr i cnr 

^TU?R(^firTTT 5 vr€rT^ftg‘a 3 m H«rfqf%: ^^i%=arT^c 5 - 

^Txgqf^g^ i 3 ^: ^crsii !5rr??Ttf^r5?TT^^*Tg*TfsT^^3^ 

gqrf^ <j4v i gN %i ^nT%: 1 

I 1 s^r ^ 

?T^r ?r^r 1 crsr Jrg^^g' 

^rfsr^r f?r^T?:r =g-1 ^fspr^Vr 

II II 

VYASA. 

Of these the thought-tran.sformation into subtle element is called Medita¬ 
tive, when their characten.'istics are in manifestation and when the limitations 
of consciousness in space, time and operative cause are present. In this state 
too the subtle element comes into the trance-consciousness as qualified only 
by the present characteristics ; and is taken in only by a single effort of cons¬ 
ciousness ; and it is thi.s much alone of an object that comes into contact with 
the faculty of Meditative Thought-transformation. 

That, however, is the ultra-meditative, that transformation, which operates 
with reference to subtle objects unlimited in a!! ways, all round by the past, the 
present and the unpredicable characteristics, but running after all the charac¬ 
teristics possessing as they do in facta nature common to all of them. This in 
fact is the nature of the subtle element. It presents itself to the trance- 
eonsciousness as such and colours it similary by contact. As to the cognition it 
is called ultra-meditative, when it becomes the object itself, and thus as it were, 
becomes void of its own nature. 

Of these the Indistinctive and Distinctive thought-transformations have 
to operate upon things extended in time and space ; the Meditative and rhe 
Ultra-meditative operate upon the subtle elements, Jt is thus that the absence of 
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uncertainty in both these is described by the description of the Indistinc¬ 
tive alone. 

VACH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Those that have manifested the oharaoteristios of the jar, &o., are said to ‘have 
their characteristics in manifestation.’ It means those that have already taken up the 
characteristics of the jar, &o.’ 

Space is indicated by above, below and the directions, (fee. Time here is the pre¬ 
sent. ‘ Operative cause The earthly atom is born from the five classes of ultimate 
atoms (tanmatras), with a prevalenc-e of the odoriferous minima. Similarly the liquid 
atom (spas tattva) is born from the four classes of ultimate atoms except the odoriferous 
minima with the prevalence of the gustiferous minima. Similarly, the fiery atom Is 
made, of the three minima besides the odoriferous and the gustiferous minima, with a 
prevalence of the luminiferous minin a. Similarly, the gaseous atom is born from the 
tangiferous and soniferous minima without an admixture of the other three classes of 
minima, with a prevalence of the tangiferous minima. Similarly, the birth of AkAsa 
from the one class of soniferous minima alone. This is the operative cause of the 
subtle elements. 

The subtle elements in this state are qualified by the limitations of space, time 
and their causes such as those s]'eci6ed. It means that, being limited by the cons¬ 
ciousness of time, space and causes as they are, the cognition of these qualified objects 
is not independent of the cognition of their qualities. 

The question is, what is the similarity of the Indistinctive to the Meditative 
Thought-transformation 1 For this reason, he says :—‘Further in that state, &o.’ The 
earthy atom receives its individuality from the five cla.sses of ultimate atoms (tanmA- 
tras) grouping together and is taken in by a single effort of consciousness as a single 
whole. Similarly are the liquid atoms, (fee. ’ to be understood as coming into cons¬ 
ciousness as single substances, receiving as they do their individuality by groupings 
of three, two and one class of ultimate atoms (tanmfitras) respectively. 

The present characteristic is that which is at present rising. By saying that 
‘it is qualified only by the present characteristics,’ it is indicated that in this state of 
consciousness are present along witli the object the optional operations of the memory 
of convention and of verbal and inferential cognitions. Perception, while it cognizes 
the gross state, does not reveal the atoms. They are revealed by verbal and inferen¬ 
tial cognitions. Hence it is proper that it (the Meditative Thought-transformation) 
should be mixed up with the operations of verbal and inferential cognitions. 

Now explains the Ultra-meditative ;—‘That however, etc.’ 

‘In all ways’ means in all moles of manifestation, as blue, yellow, (fee. All round 
means by the consciousness of all the conditions of time, space, and causation. By 
describing them thus, it is showsi that the atoms are not limited by time. Further, 
he says that they are neither limited by the characteristics which are brought into 
operation by time :—‘Unlimited by the past characteristic, i.e., those which have had 
their operation , by rising characteristics, i.e., those that are to be found in the pre¬ 
sent ; by the unpredicable characteristics, i.e., the future ones.' 

The question arises that if the atoms are not conditioned by any of these charac¬ 
teristics, are they then quite fortuitous 1 For this reason he says ;—'but running 
after all the characteristics.’ By what connection then do the atoms run after the 
characteristics ? For this reason, he says ;—‘ Possessing as they do in fact a nature 
common to all the characteristics.’ The meaning is that characteristics differ in san^e 
respects from, and are identical in others to, the atoms. 
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Now he says why this thought-transformation has this nature of the atoms as its 
object ;—This in fact is the nature of the subtle element ! The power which gives the 
knowledge of reality does not operate upon the unreal. 

Having described the object of that state of consciousness, now he describes its 
nature:—■' As to the cognition, &c..’ 

Summarising he makes a statement which show^ the differences of their natures— 
‘Of these, &o.’ Finishes;—‘ It is thus, &c.’ 

‘In both these’:—in itself and the ultra-meditative.—44. 

Sfitra 45. 

II II 

Sftksma, of the subtle. Visayatvara, province; both mean the 

quality of having the subtle for its object. ^ Cha and. ?!rr A, up to. Liuga, 
the noumenal. Paryavasanam, ending extremity. 

Reaching upto the noumenal. 

45. And the province of the subtle reaches up to the 
noumenal. 

I I ?T?Tr %wrctR:4Tf^5?T jt i ftig 

5PTF5rf^ 5^^ ff ^?5r% i i ?rt: si^ 

5«IT?P^TcTq;il a'i II 

vyAsa. 

The odoriferous ether (gat.dha tanmfi.tra) is the subtle object in relation 
to the atoms of the earthly class (pritbvi); the gustiferious (rasa tammfi,trA) 
to the liquid (apas) atom; the luminiferous ether (rtipa tanm&tra) gaseous 
of the fiery (taijas) atom; the tangiferous ether (sparsa tanm^tra) of the 
(v4yu)atom; the soniferous ether (sabda tanra&tiA of the Ak4sic atom.) Of 
these the principle of individuality (ahankara) i.s the subtler cause. Subtler 
than this too is the purely Phenomenal Objective Existence. The principal 
subtler than this too is the Noumenal (Aliuga). There is nothing subtler 
than the Noumenal. 

But it might be said that there is the Purusa who is also subtle. True. 
As however is the subtlety of the noumenal in comparison with the purely 
phenomenal, such is not the subtlety of the Purusa. On the other land, the 
Purusa is not the material cause of the Purely Phenomenal. It is only the 
instrumental cause. For this reason the subtlety of the Mfilaprakriti is 
described as nob liable to be exceeded- 
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ViCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Does the range of thought-transformation with reference to objective appearances 
extend up to the subtle elements only 1 No. ‘And the province of subtle reaches us 
to the noumenal.’ 

The characteristic of the odoriferous ultimate atom (gandha tanmatra) is in 
relation to the atom of the earthy class (Prithvi) the subtle object of the faculty of 
thought-transformation. In other places it should be construed in the same way. 

The purely Phenomenal is the Great Principle (Mahattattva), because it is that 
which immediately passes into latency (lihga) into the Mulaprakriti, The noumenal 
is the Mfilaprakriti, because it does not pass into latency (alihga), into any other state. 

He describes the reaching up to the noumenal:—‘There is nothing subtler, <Src.’ 

States an objection :—‘But it may be, &c.’ Replies ;—’True, Ac.’ The meaning is 
that as a material cause subtlety exists in the noumenal only, nowhere else. 

But the Mahat and the principle of individuality exist for fulfilling the objeefs of 
the Purusa The Puru“a also is, cherefore, a cause of the noumenal. Why should 
it be said that subtlety exists only in the noumenal! For this reason, he says ;—It 
is certainly a cause but not the material cause. As Mfilaprakriti evolves into the 
phenomenon of Mahat and onwards, not so the Puru?a. 

Finishes;—‘For this reason the subtlety of the Mfilaprakriti is described as not 
capable of being exceeded.—46. 

Sfitra 46. 

m n u 

m: Tah, they. ^ Eva, only. Sabijah, seeded, Samfidhih, 

trance. 

46. They are the seeded trance only. 

I ^51 55^5^ ^fsTrTSF; 1 

i ^ a II 

VYASA. 

These four descriptions of thought-transformations have their origin 
(seed) in external objects. Therefore is the trance too ‘seeded.' In the case 
of the gross objects it is the Indistinctive and the Distinctive. In the subtle 
objects it is the Meditative and the Ultra-meditative. Thus is trance described 
to be four-fold. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

Says that the four states of th'-ught-transformation have the objective for their 
sphere of operation, constitute the cognitive trance ;—‘They are the seeded trance 
only.’ The word ‘only’ is to be taken as qualifying the word ‘seeded.’ By this the four 
descriptions of thought-transformation, having the objective state of existence as their 
sphere, are limited by being qualified as seeded. 

The quality of being seeded, however, is not restricted to these. It applies to the 
thought-transformations which have the subjective and the instrumental modifications 
also for their sphere of operation, in both its descriptions of Uncertain (savikalpa) and 
Certain (nirvikalpa). For this reason there are said to be four descriptions of thought- 
transformation in the case of the objective and the instrumental phenomena. Thus there 
are eight descriptions in all. The mnaning of the commentary has been explained,—46. 
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II II 

Nirvichara, of the ultraineditative. Vaisaradye, ■when 

there is the midistufbed, pure flow. ^gwrriT Adhyatiua, subjective, spiritual. 
JT^rr^: Prasadah, luminosity, the fixedues.s of the mind. 

48, The undi.sturbed flow of the ultra-meditative causes 
Subjective Luminosity. 

55Tffr^lfsifl4<rf*T^ <T?T ¥r^c?Tv:5ncJTSRn^: 1 

5TJiR(. I ^^f?sTi^5g<rFf^ ii n 

VYASA. 

‘Undisturbed flow’ is the pure and constant flow, not overpowered by 
disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas), of the essence (sattva) of the 
Will-to-know, the very self of light, with the veil of impurity covering it 
removed. When this undisturbed flow is secured for the Ultra-meditative 
trance, the Yogi attains Subjective Luminosity. His ijitellectual vision 
becomes clear with regard to objects as they exist, irrespective of all sequence. 
And so it has been said ;—'Having reached the stage of intellectual luminosity, 
the wise man is no longer an object of compassion ; he looks upon and com¬ 
passionates others, as one upon a height looks down upon those in the plains.’ 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

Now he describes the beauty of the ultra-meditative among the four descriptions 
of thought-transformation, which have the objective as their sphere of operation :— 
The undisturbed flow of the ultra-meditative causes Subjective Luminosity.’ Describes 
the meaning of the words, ‘undisturbed flow’:—‘The pure, &o.’ ‘Impurity ’ is the adhe¬ 
sion of disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas). The same is a sort of dirt having 
the quality of a veil. When the veil is removed from the essence of the Will-to-know, 
it shines out as the very self of light, and is therefore said to be not overpowered by 
them. 

But then, if the sphere of thought transformation is the objective modification 
of existence, how can it secure Subjective Luminosity 1 For this reason, he says :— 
‘With regard to objects as they exist.’ The subjeotive is not its object. It is only 
that in which the subjective self lives, that becomes its object as such. 

‘Without regard to all sequence’ means simultaneously. 

Quotes on this subject the Gfltha of the Great Seer :—‘And so it has been said.’ 
Finding himself above all, on having reached the highest point of the vision of know¬ 
ledge, he is sorry to see the men of the world suffering from the three descriptions of 
pain.—47. 
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S0tra 48. 



JT^TT II ^ II 

^fhrn Ritambhara, I'nll of truth, full of essence, essential cognition, 
FT^, Tatra, there in, JliTT prajnil the facutly of cognition. 

48. Therein the faculty of Essential Cognition. 

rfsr I ?rf?JT?cg'JTrf|cr%TnE?T ?tt siirr 
I =5r fiT¥r%" i !T ^ 

I crm 55flgn?; I 3rT*T^JTr3*Ti^ ^ i f^irr 
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VYASA. 

The cognitive faculty which shows itself in that state in the mind of the 
wise, bears the name of Essential Cognition (Ritarnbhara). The term itself 
expresses the definition. It always cognizes the essence, the truth. There is 
not even a trace of false knowb dge. 

And so it has been said‘ Cultivating the mind in the three ways of 
verbal and inferential cognitions and the practice of contemplation with 
tastefulness, one gets the highest Yoga.’—48. 

VA'IHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

• 

Expresses the concurrence of the Yogis by mentioning a technical term well- 
known among them and defining its own meaning;—Therein, the faculty of essential 
cognition,’ The Commentary is easy. ‘Cultivation by verbal cognition ’ means the 
hearing of the Vedas. 

‘Cultivation by inferential cognition’ means thinking. 

Contemplation means keeping in mind. Practice means over and over again. 
Contemplation with tastefulness moans welcome contemplation.—48. 

Sutra 49. 

\a 

^?T Sruta, heard, verbal, ’str^rrtw Anuraana inferential. Hxflv^Tnf PrajnA- 
bhyAm, from those of cognition. s!rf=u Anya, different, Visaya, object. 

Anya vi.saya, having objects different from. Visesa-artha* 

tv4t, because it refers to parbii iilars 

49. It has different objects from those of verbal and inferen¬ 
tial cognition, as it refers to particulars. 

1 1 STlfH^q Trf ^4^ | M | (H - 
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VYASA. 

And that', moreover, ‘has different objects from those of verbal and 
inferential cognitions, as it refers to particulars.’ 

Verbal cognition refers to knowledge received from another. It has the 
generals for its objects. It is not possible to describe the particulars by words. 
Why ? Because there is no conventional denotation of the particular in 
words. 

Similarly, inferential cognition has the generals for its objects. Wher¬ 
ever there is approach there is motion ; wherever there is no approach there 
is no motion in existence. This has been said. Further inference arrives at 
conclusions by means of the generic qualities. Therefore there is no particular 
which can be made the object of induction and verbal cognition. 

Ordinary perception does not cognize the subtle, the distant and the 
intercept. Nor can it be said that thi.s particular does not exist for want 
of authority. This particular can only be cognized by the trance cognition, 
whether it be present in the subtle elements or in the Piirusa. Hence this 
cognition has different objects from those of inferential and verbal cognitions, 
because it has the particulars for its objects. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Very well, the ultra-meditative lias for its sphere of action the objects cogniz¬ 
able by verbal and inferential cognition and is the culmination of these faculties. It 
can therefore operate upon the objects of verbal and inferential cognitions only. 
Because it is not certainly 2 ..ossible that a mental potency born out of practice with refe¬ 
rence to one object of thought, should be capable of causing the knowledge of another 
object. This would mean going beyond the proper limits. Therefore if the essential 
cognition is the same as the ultra-meditative, its objects must be the same as those of 
verbal and inferential cognitions. For this reason, he says;—‘It has different objects.’ 

Mental Essence is luminous by nature, and has the power of knowing all objects. 
When veiled by inertia (tamasa) it cognizes only upon the veil being removed by 
energy (rajas). When, however, upon the impurities of inertia disturbing energy 
being removed by practice and desirelessness, the pure light shines forth, then, light 
passes beyond the limits of all measures and all finite objects, and becomes infinite; 
what then is there that does not fall within the sphere of its action 1 

Explains;—‘Verbal cognition is the knowledge received from another.’ Its 
sphere of action consists of the universal. Why? Words cannot connote particulars. 
Why ? Because of their not being limited and because of overlapping (vyabhiohara.) 

‘There is no conventional denotation of the particular in words,’ because the 
relation of the sign and the thing signified is not found existing between a word and 
the particular. Nor is such a particular possible of being expressed by the meaning 
nf a sentence. 
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The same is the case with inference, whose operation depends upon the relation 
existing between the sign and the thing signified (the linga and the liiigi);—‘Similar¬ 
ly, has induction, (fee.’ The words‘wherever’and‘there’denote the pervader and the 
pervaded, by a change of places. F’or this reason the conclusion is arrived at here by 
virtue of the common property. Concludes—‘therefore there is, ifec.’ 

Well, then, let it be the ordinary pei’ception which does not depend for its opera¬ 
tion upon the knowledge of any relationship. For this reason, he says:—‘Nor can it 
be said, &o.’ Ordinary perception may not depend for its operation upon the recogni¬ 
tion of relationship. It does certainly depend upon the senses, and the senses are not 
in their shpere here (».«., in the essential cognition). This is the meaning. 

Well, but, if the particulars are not such objects as can be known by verbal, 
inferential and perceptive cognit ions, then, there is no authority for their existence. 
For this reason, he aays:—-‘Nor can it be said that the particular does not exist for 
want of authority.’ The meaning is that a means of knowledge (pramana) is neither 
co-existent with nor the cause of the thing known. It is not therefore necessary that 
the reality to be known should cease to exist, because there is no means or power of 
knowing it. Those who rely upon tlie ordinary means of knowledge, do not doubt the 
existence of a deer-like mark in the moon at a time when only certain phases of hers 
are visible. For this reason it is said that it is capable of being known by the trance 
cognition alone. 

Here the atoms and the Purusas which are the subjects of discussion, are each of 
the nature of independent particularities, because, being substance, they are all separate 
from each other. All those that are separate from one another, being substances, are 
of the nature of independent part icularities, as, say, sugar and a hair-shorn mendicant. 
Thus by this inference and by authority the special province of the essential cognition 
is defined, because otherwise there would remain a doubt as to its real nature, brought 
about by ordinary reasoning. S( ill, the attempt to define it is not complete, and its 
existence is brought within the sphere of consciousness with difficulty, on account of 
its being far removed from ordin iry objects, by inference and authority. The know¬ 
ledge although thus brought about with difficulty is not so plain and well-defined as the 
knowledge of oolleetivity, Ac., obtained by words denoting them along with the proper 
accessories of enumeration of signs (signifying the particular object). Thus it is that 
its object is different from the objects of verbal and inferential cognitions.—49. 

Sutra 50. 

II II 

T.ajjah, born therefrom. Sarnskarah, residual potencies, im¬ 
pression. Anya, other. Sarnskara, residual potencies, impres¬ 

sions. Jrfkgpvift pratibandhi, .rnpediug. 

50. Residual pote ncies born therefrom impede other residual 
potencies. 
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VYASA. 

When the trance cognition has been reached, the Yogi acquires by the 
exercise of that cognition, newer and newer residual potencies. ‘ The residual 
potencies born therefrom impede other residual potencies.’ The potency born 
of trance impedes the outgoing'‘vehicle of potencies. By overpowering the 
outgoing tendencies, notions due to them cease to exist. On the suppression 
of these notions the trance faculty gains in power. Th^n again the activity of 
trance cognition. Then again residual caused by the act of cognition. In this 
way the vehicle of potencies is being constantly renewed. 

Well the act of cognition is caused by the potency and the potency is 
caused by the act. How is it then possible that the mind may not be given 
by this vehicle of potencies an object in itself ? The potencies born out of the 
trance cognition do not give the mind a duty to perform with reference to 
themselves, because they are the cause of the removal of the afflictions. They 
bring about the finishing of the duty which the mind has'to perform.'it is only 
up to the attainment of disciiminaiive knowledge that the activity of the mind 
has to last. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS 

Let that be. The cognitive trance lias the reality of an object for its sphere of 
operation. Practice and the otlier means of re.straint n.s described, are however out¬ 
going potencies. The trance cognition is known to be firmly bound up with them. 
They must therefore be obstacles to the full realization of that state of consciousness 
shine as it would like atomic twinkles of light in the midst of a hurricane. To remove 
this doubt the commentator iniroduoes the aphorism:—‘ When the trance cognition 
has been reached, &c.’ Reads the aphorism;—^‘Residual potencies born therefrom impede 
other residual potencies. 

The word, ‘there’ in ‘therefrom’ signifies the ultra-meditative thought transfor¬ 
mation. ‘Other’ means the outgoing. Inclination towards the realities of objects is of 
the very nature of the mind. It is unsteady and wanders only so long as it does not 
reach the reality. When that is reached it takes up a steady position, and turns round 
and ill the way of the wheel of potency, bent upon purification (*.e., upon acquiring that 
potency). Doing this it must certainly impede the mutual succession of the power 
and act of the cognition of unrealities, although the succession has had no beginning. 
The outsiders also say the same :—‘ Unreal cognitions do not contradict the nature of 
the objects as they do exist in reality, free from defects, even though the unrealities 
have existed from eternity ; because the mind is naturally inclined towards the realities.’ 

Very well, grant that the outgoing potencies are restrained by the operations of 
the trance cognition. But the first manifestation of the trance cognition has for its 
final object the ever-increasing unchecked manifestation of the potency of trance cogni¬ 
tion. Thus it is plain that the mind even in that state has the same old quality of 
having still a function to perform, (The attaiiinaont of the trance cognition too does 
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not take it any nearer to the fulfilment of its object. This is the question 
raised ‘How is it then that the mind, &o.’ Refutes;—‘The potencies born out of &o.' 
There are but two objects of the mind, the enjoyment of sound, &o ., and the attain¬ 
ment of Discriminative knowledge. Of ihese the enjoyment of sound, (fee., comes into 
operation with the existence of the vehicles of affiiction and action. When however, 
the power which spring from the manifestation of trance cognition, entirely roots out 
the vehicles of action and afiiietioii and the mind for that reason exists in the state 
of having mostly fulfilled its objects, the only objects, that then remains for it to 
achieve, is the attainment of Discriminative knowledge. Therefore the potencies of 
the mind due to the practice of the trance cognition cannot generate the habits of 
returning to the duties of enjoyment. They must check their forward march. They 
bring about the end of its duty of enjoyment, i. render it impotent to enjoy 
them. How 1 The action of the mind lasts only up to the attainment of discrimina¬ 
tive knowledge. The mind only w orks for enjoyment as long as it does not experi¬ 
ence discriminative knowledge. ^Vhen, however, discriminative knowledge isborn, the 
afflictions are removed, and the duty of causing enjoyment is over. This is the ‘ 
meaning.—50. 


Sutra 51. 


Tasya, of that ?irft Api, too. Nirodhe, by the suppression. 
Sarva, of all. f?r<lvrr^Nirodhflt, owing to the suppression. Nirbijah, seed¬ 
less. Samfidhih, tranc. 

51, All being suppj-essed, by the suppression of that too 
conies the seedless trance, 

5r ^^Jfk i 

1 ^ 5^^; ^^?:qnTr3nT%i|tscr; gtu 

![% II 1? II 


^nTm^ii {ii 

VYASA. 


And that more comes to the mind? ‘All being suppressed by the 
suppression of that too comes the seedless trance.’ This opposes not only the 
trance cognition, but checks also the operation of the potencies generated by 
that cognition. Why ? The ptdency of the habit of suppression that is acquired, 
removes the potencies of the habi| of trance cognition. That there exists the 
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potency of the habit of suppression, generated by the acts of mental control, is 
to be inferred by the mental experience of the succession in time of the act of 
suppression and the consequent rest. The mind disappears into its own 
inactive cause, along with the potencies which operate to lead to absolute 
freedona, and which are born of the trance cognition operative to suppress 
the outgoing potencies. These potencies, therefore, being opposed to the con¬ 
tinuance of the duty of the mind, do not become the reason of its further 
existence as such. And it is for this reason that the mind which has achieved 
its purpose, and along with it the potencies which operate to lead to absolute 
freedom, ceased to act further. When the mind ceases to act further, the 
Purusa remains in its own true self, and is therefore pure, absolutely free, and 
released (mukta) as he is called. 

This finishes the first chapter, on trance, of the Sdnkhyapravaohana Commentary 
of the Yogasastra of Patanjali, by Vyasa. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

It has been said that the cessation of the function of enjoyment is the reason for 
acquiring the potencies of the trance cognition. Now he puts a question : ‘And what 
more comes to the mindP The meaning is that inasmuch as the mind possessing the 
potencies of the trance cognition, generates the flow of these potencies (into activity) 
the mind has still a duty to perform as before; because something else is necessary to 
remove the necessity of the performance of this function too. The answer is given by 
the aphorism:—‘All being suppressed, by the suppression of that too comes the seedless 
trance.’ The meaning of the word ‘too’ is that not only tlie trance cognition, but the 
potencies generated by tlie cognition are also suppressed by means of generating side by 
side with these the potency of higher desirelessness, defined to be the light of knowledge 
alone. The stream of the potency and the act of cognition which are being constantly 
generated one from the other, having been checked, the effect is not born without the 
cause and this is the seedless trance. Explains:—‘That seedless trance^ being brought 
about; by the higher desirelessness, which opposes the trance cognition, does by means 
of its cause, not only become the opposer of the trance cognition, but at the same time 
obstructs the flow of the potencies generated by that cognition also. 

Well, the knowledge born of desirelessness may very well destroy the oognition 
alone, because it exists as a cause. How can it destroy the potency, which in fact is 
no knowledge ? Memory is seen operating even in a waking man with reference to 
objects seen in dreams. With this object he puts the question: ‘Whyl’ The answer 
is: ‘ The potency of the habit of suppression, &c., ‘Suppression’ is that by which 
the cognition is suppressed, that is the Higher desirelessness. It is from that, that 
the potency of the habit of- suppression is born. The meaning is that it is not by the 
cognition but by the potency born of higher desirelessness, long, uninterruptedly arid 
devotedly practised, that the potency of the cognition is destroyed. Well let that be. 
But what authority is there for the existence of the potency of the habit of suppression? 
It can either be known by perception, or inferred by its effect, the memory thereof. 
But the Yogi can have no perception when ajl the mental modifications have been 
suppressed. Nor can he have memory, because the act of suppression -operating upon 
tEe act of modification as such can leave no memory behind. For this reason, he 
sajs :—‘The existence of the potency is to be inferred, &c.’ The ‘rest’ in suppression 
means the state of suppression. 

The succession in time of that state means a.muhArta, an hour and a half, day and 
night, kc. The experience is to be of thissuccessiof^ This is the meaning. The intensity 
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of suppression is in accordance with the intensity of desirelessness and practice; and 
this intensity is taken note of by its extension over the periods of time known as 
muMrta, an hour-and-a-half, &c , by the Yogi. And inasmuch as the moments of 
desirelessness do not exist together on account of a fixed order in the appearance, and 
on account of their extending over their own special periods of time, they cannot be 
adequate to bring about the inten.sity of suppression; it is therefore the store of the 
potential energy thereof, born of the collective effect of the moments of desirelessness, 
indulged now and again, that is desired to be understood here. 

Well the potencies of cognition may be destroyed. But how can the potencies 
of suppression be destroyed! For if they be not destroyed, the mind has still a duty 
left to perform. For this reason, he says:—‘The mind disappears, &c. ’ 

The trance cognition which suppresses the outgoing tendencies is the cogni¬ 
tive trance. It is the potencies born from that, that are here spoken of. The poten¬ 
cies which operate to lead to absolute freedom are the potencies born from the acts of* 
suppression. Because the potencies of the outgoing acts of cognition have become 
embedded in the mind, it is said br be the possessor of the potency of outgoing cogni¬ 
tion. The potency of suppression, however, is but newly born in the mind. The 
mind has therefore no duty to perform, even though the potency of suppression exists. 
The mind which has the duty of achieving the purposes of the Purusa, is said to have 
the duty of achieving those objects. The purposes it has to achieve are the enjoy¬ 
ments of sound, <Src., and the attainment of discriminative knowledge. 

When however the potency of suppression only remains, the Purusa is no longer 
the substratum of the reflex consciousness of the Will-to-be (buddlii). Hence the 
potency of suppression cannot be an object of the Purusa to be fulfilled by the mind. 
The minds of the Videhas and the Prakritilayas do not consist of a balance of suppres¬ 
sive potencies alone; they have therefore still a duty to perform. Also because they 
are possessed of the aroma of afilictions. 

With this in mind, says tho commentator:—‘And it is for this reason, &c. ’ 
The rest is easy.— 61 . 


The object and explanation of Yoga, the meaning of the modifications for the 
purpose of the performance thereof, the means of Yoga and its kinds are described in 
this chapter. 

Here ends the first chapter of Vachaspati’s Gloss, the Vdchaspatya, on the com¬ 
mentary of Vydsa on the Aphorisms of Patafijali. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND 
ON THE PRACTICE OF YOGA. 

Sutra 1. 

rPT: Tapah, purificatory action. Svaclhyaya, .study. 

Isvarapranidbana, worship of God, making God the motive of action. 
KriyA, of action, srhi: Yogah, the Yoga. 

1. Purificatory action, study and making God the motive 
of action, IS the Yoga, of action.—52. 

I ?rg: ?^TV:?TT^^?:Jr%rRlf5T fiK*TT^HT: I siln; I 

iT%5rr sir^q^^icrf^qsT^T^r cTT; 

’TSRT ffir \ ^ \ 

sTqerT^qf^^Tqt ^qt qr i f!^?:sifq^TR 

qc5fTfj^iqq"qq[^ i ?rcq»^fqT^ wt ii t ii 

VYASA. 

The Yoga for him whose mind is already inclined towards trance cogni¬ 
tion, has been described. How may one with an out-going mind become also 
possessed of Yoga, is now considered. ‘The A^oga of action is purificatory 
action, study and the devotion to God and making Him the motive of action.’ 

Yoga is not attained by one not given to purificatory action. Im¬ 
purity is variegated by the eternal in-dwelling of the aroma of action 
and affliction, and is ever in contact with the net work of enjoyables. It 
cannot be dispersed without purificatory action (tapasj. For this reason 

The word ‘tapas’has been translated as purificatory action, because ‘tapas’ 
means that which^ burns up impurities. 

The word ‘Iswarpranidhana’ has been translated as the devotion to God being 
the motive of action. The same word in the first chapter (1. 23) has been translated 
as feeling the omnipresence of the Lord. The root meaning of the word ‘pranidhAna ’ 
is the placing of anything under another to the fullest extent (pra= fullness, Ni= under 
and dhAna = placing). In the chapter on trance the word can only^ mean the con¬ 
templation of Him as the substratum of all phenomena. Hence ‘ IswarapranidhAna ’ 
as a means of achieving trance can only mean the habituating of the mind to feel 
the omnipresence of the divine principle. In a ohaptrf on the Yoga of action 
however the word cannot be interpreted as carrying the same meaning. As a branch 
of the Yoga of action ‘pranidhAna’ must have special reference to action which would 
be out of place in contemplation. It has, therefore, been translated here as above. 
The root meaning, it is easy to see, runs through both these meanings. 
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ON THE PRACTICE OF YOGA 1. 

purificatory action has been taken up (as a factor of the Yoga of action). This 
is considered an action worthy of performance, as it purifies the mind when 
not impeded. 

Study is the repeated utterance of purifying words, like the A U M and 
others; or, the reading of the teachings about absolute spiritual freedom 
(Moksa). 

‘The devotion to God and making Him the motive of all actions’ means 
the dedicating of all actions to the Highest Teacher, or the renunciation of its 

fruit. 

VAC HASP ATI’S GLOSS, 

The question is that the fruit of Yoga and the means thereof, having been describ¬ 
ed in the first chapter along with their sub-heads, what is the necessity of writing a 
second chapter 1 The answer is given;— The Yoga for him, Ac. ’ 

It is only practice and desirelessness that have been mentioned in the first chap¬ 
ter to be the means of Yoga. They are, however, not possible for the out-going mind 
also at once. The means, therefore, to bo taught in the second chapter are necessary 
in order to achieve the required purity of mental essence. It is only thereafter that 
the essence of the Will-to-know, becoming strong enough to preserve itself in that 
state, daily shows forth the powers of practice and desirelessness. 

‘Already inclined towards the trance cognition’ means not only occasionally 
steady. The meaning is how may the out-going mind also become possessed of Yoga 
by the practice of the means to be taught? 

The author of the aphorisms first takes up some of these means as of first rate 
importance and usefulness, and describes them as the Yoga of action ‘Purificatory 
action, &c. ’ 

It is the action itself that is the Yoga in the Yoga of action. It is for this 
reason that in the Visnupurana in the dialogue between Kesidhwaja and Kh&ndikya 
it is said :— 

‘When the Yogi first comes into contact with the Yoga, he is called the 
Yunjamana, the Neophyte, the Beginner.’ And beginning with this are mentioned 
purificatory action and study, (fee. 

Now the comment shows by the canon of difference that purificatory action 
must be a means of Yoga;Yoga is not attained by one who is not given to puri¬ 
ficatory action. ’ 

He shows a subsidiary result of the purificatory action, justifying its nature as 
a means of Yoga;—-‘Impurity, (fee.’ The impurity which is variegated by the aroma 
of eternal action and affliction, and which is for this very reason in contact with i. e., 
approached by the network of enjo/ables, consists in the intensity of disturbing 
energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas), and cannot come to dispersion without puri¬ 
ficatory action. Dispersion means tlie entire separation of objects in thick cohesion. 

But the question is what purificatory action may be inimical to Yoga, inasmuch 
as being taken up as a means of Yoga, it may become the cause of .the disturbance 
of the physiological equilibrium of the forces of the body. How then can it be a 
means of Yoga? For this reason the commentator says;—‘This is considered an 
action, (fee. ’ The meaning is that so much of a purificatory action only is to be 
performed as does not cause the disturbance of the equilibrium of physiological 
forces. 

The words AUM, (fee , include such portions of the Veda as the Purusa Sukta, 
the Rudra Man lala and the Brfihmanas, (fee., as also,,the portions of the Puranas 
8uoh as the Brahinapfi,rayana, &c. The Highest Teacher is Iswara. ’To him are actions 
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to be dedicated. It is on this subject that the following has been said :—‘ Whatever 
I am doing, beautiful or ngly, with desire or without desire, I renounce all that on 
thy account; I do all things with submission to thee.’ 

The renunciation of fruit means the doing of an action without thinking in 
connection with it of the fruit to be obtained thereby. The following has been said 
in this connection:—It is in the doing of action alone that thy duty lies, never 
in its fruits. Never make the fruit of action its motive; never become attached to 
inaction.—52. 

Sutra 2. 

ii ^ n 

Samadhi, trance. Bhavana, bringing about, w.* Arthah, for the 
purpose of. Klesa, afflictions. Tanu karanarthah, for the purpose 

of attenuating. ^ Gha, and. 

2. For the purpose of bringing about trance and for the 
purpose of attenuating afflictions.—53. 

I ^JTrf^wra5TT«r: i ^ 

?Twnr swr ^?Twrfg^R:f^srer^T?T ll ii 

VYASA. 

The Yoga of action is certainly to be performed, ‘for the purpose of 
bringing about trance and for the purpose of attenuating the afflictions.' It 
is that which being performed, brings about trance and attenuates the afflic¬ 
tions. The afflictions thus attenuated become characterized by unproductive¬ 
ness. When their seed power has, as it were, been singed by the fire of High 
Intellection; and for this reason the mind after their attenuation, is never 
again touched by the affliction; and having by subtle cognition come up to 
the discrimination of the distinct natures of the Purusa and Objective Essence, 
has the whole of its duty fulfilled and can only resolve into its cause. 

VACHASPATT’S GLOSS. 

The aphorism defining its object is introduced :—‘The Yoga of action is certain¬ 
ly, &c. ’ The aphorism is;—‘ For the purpose of bringing about trance and for the pur¬ 
pose of attenuating the aftlictions. ’ 

The question arises that if the Yoga of action alone be competent to attenuate 
the afflictions, there remains no use at all in High Intellection. For this reason the 
commentator says;—“The afflictions thus attenuated become, etc.’’ The action of 
the Yoga of action operates only in attenuating them; it does not render the afflic¬ 
tions barren. High Intellection, however, operates to render them barren. 

Let that be granted. But if High Intellection alone is competent to render the 
afflictions non-productive, what is the use of attenuating them? For this reason 
he says;—‘ On account of their attenuation, &c.' If the afflictions are not attenuat¬ 
ed, the discrimination of the distinct natures of the Purusa and Objective Essence, 
remaining overpowered by a powerful enemy,* does not even show the energy to 
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rise and render them barren, from the Tery first. When, however, the afflictions have 
been dispersed and rendered weak, even then, though inimical to them, only arises 
by practice and disirelessness Whan it has been thus born, it is not again touched by 
them, it is not overpowered so long as it is not touched by them. The discrimina¬ 
tion of the distinct natures of the l‘uru®a and Objective Essence is a subtle faculty, 
because its object is subtle. 

“Can only resolve into its cause” means can only disappear.—53. 

Stitra 3. 

m f q i q t Avidya, nescience, 'srf^fTT Asmita, egoism, nn Raga, attachment. 

Dve.sa, aversion, Abhinivesa, love of life, all these. Kles&h, 

afflictions. 

3. The afflictions aiv. Nescience, Egoism, Attachment, Aver¬ 
sion and Love of Life. 

II ? II 

VYASA. 

What then are the afflictions and how many? ‘The afflictions are 
Nescience, Egoism, Attachment, Aversion and love of Life,’ 

The afflictions’are the five forms of 'Unreal Cognition, When quick 
with life, they render the rule of the‘ qualities” firm, establish change, send 
out the stream of cause and effect, bring about the fructification of action hy 
coming to depend upon one another for mutual support. 

VAC HASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

How is its duty fulfilled! It, can only be so said to have fulfilled its duty, 
when it has caused the cessation of the action of the “qualities;” inasmuch as the 
duty is nothing else but the bring ng about of an effect by the “qualities.” For 
this re.ason the commentator puts the question, ‘What are the afflictions, &c. ’ And 
he answers by the aphorism:—“ Nescience, &c. ” Nescience and the others are the 
afflictions. He explains;—‘ The five forms of Unreal Cognition, &c. ’ 

Nescience is Unreal Cognition itself- Egoism and the others also carry nesci¬ 
ence with them and cannot exist w ithout it. They too are therefore unreal cogni¬ 
tions. The meaning is that for this reason, they are destroyed with the destruction 
of Nescience. 

He says now that the reason for their destructibility exists in their being the 
cause of repeated births:—‘When quick with life,’ i e., when they are in operation, 
they render the rule of the qualities firm, i. e., strong. lor this very reason they 
establish change. They send out, i. e._, show forth the stream of cause and effect in the 
shape of the Uamanifested, the Mahattattva (the great principle) and the principle 
of individuality. 

Now he shows the object for which all this is done by them:—‘Bring about, 
4o....for mutual support. ’ The frucTi^'Nation of action consists in life-state, life- 
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period and life-experienoe. This is the object of the Purusa. It is these that the 
afflictions bring about. Does each of them do this by itself? No he says;—‘By 
mutual support!’ The actions are supported by the afflictions and the afflictions by 
the actions.—64 

Sutra 4. , 

wfsWTT AvidySi, nescience. Ksetramj field. Uttares&m, for the 

others. Prasupta, dormant frg Tanu, tenijious, Vichchhinna, alter¬ 
nated. Udaranara, or fully operative, for all these. 

4. Nescience is the field for the others, whether dormant, 

tenuous, alternated or fully operative.—55. 

TT^^wfeTcTrsrijrt i tf^r si^: i 

ir?r^ :?ifewr'3rsrf^gHT i 

atd^ ^ SO! i 

l iT^RT ^ I 

si%q^nTTqRt'r^?T(; ip'^ciRcRsrt 1 ^ 

^TcJTfTT 351: 351 : Hg^T^.5cff% I 

?r% mqji# ^rifer i 

%?TT %^T 5:tr K?qr5=?Tig ^*15 fq^g ^a^rt g 

friRfa 1 ^ cT^r si^rrg%^3ivTt i ^ %: ^ 

:3^; ["W? a:!^ a(%^Tti#cr i sr^H^crg^^rd 

^T ?:?55^T^ ^c?T^?Tg^ I ftjg i 

srflrq^JiRaRfl 

VYASA. 

Of these, Nescience is the field, the breeding ground for the others that 
follow, the Egoism, &c., having a four-fold possible mode of their existence, 
as the dormant, the tenuou.s, the alternated and the fully operative. 

What is dormancy ? It i.s the existence in the mind as power alone 
in the germinal state. It is awake when it turns its face towards its objects. 
In the case of him who possesses discriminative knowledge, the germs of the 
afflictions are singed, aird therefore even Oil the object coming in front, they 
do not come into operation. How can the burned up seed sprout? Hence, 
the wise man whose afflictions are gone, i3,said to have had his birth. It is 
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said to have bad bis last birfcb. It is in bim alone that tbe afflictions pass 
into the fifth state, that of the seed being burnt up; inasmuch as the 
afflictions do exist in that state, although their seed-power has been burnt 
up. It is for this reason that they do not awaken even when an object 
comes in front of them. This is the dormancy of those whose seed-power bus 
been burnt up. 

Tenuity is now described. The afflictions become tenuous on being cut 
down by habituation to contraries. 

And they are alternated, inasmuch as they disappear and appear 
over and over again in the same condition. Anger is not observed to be 
in operation at the time of attachment. Anger does not arise when attach¬ 
ment has its play. Nor do(!3 it happen that attachment, while manifesting 
with reference to one object, has ceased to exist altogether with reference 
to another object. Because (iJhaitia is attached to one woman, it does nob 
follow that he is averse to others. The fact is that in the one his attachment 
has manifested itself, while in others it can be active in the future. It is this 
that becomes either dormant, tenuous or alternated. 

The fully operative is that which has found manifestation in the 
object. 

All these do not pass beyond the sphere of affliction. What is it 
then that is called an affliction, whether it be the dormant, the alternated 
or the fully operative? Thi.s is true. But they become either alternated 
or any one else, only when they appear as so qualified. As all are removed 
by habituation to contraries, all are manifested by the operation of competent 
causes. 

All these afflictions ate the modifications of Nescience only. How ? 
It is Nescience .alone that is the quickness of their life. The afflictions 
appear only in the form which is put upon an object by Nescience. They 
are found existing simultaneously with the cognition of the unreal ; and 
they disappear when Nescience disappears.—55. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The commentator shows that the afflictions which are to be overcome as being 
painful have their root in Nescience. “Nescience is the field for the others, whether 

dormant, tenuous, alternated or fully operative.” 

What of these is dormancy 1 The meaning of the questioner is that there is no 
authority for the existence of the afflictions at a time when they are not in operation 
with reference to objects. The answer is:—‘In the mind, &o.’ The afflictions of the 
Videhas and the Prakritilayas do not operate with reference to their proper objects; 
they have gone to the germinal state, and as such do exist only in posse, as curds exist 
in milk. There is no other means of making them barren besides discriminative know¬ 
ledge. It ia for this reason that the Yidehas and the Prakyitilayas are understood as 
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not possessed of discriminative knowledge. Their afflictions are dormant so long fs 
they do not reach the limit of their time. When they do reach the limit, the afflictions 
come round again into manifestation and turn towards their various objects. They 
have existed in the potential state alone. This potency means the power of manifest¬ 
ing. The approach to the germinal state indicates the power of producing the effect. 

How is it that the afflictions of him who is possessed of discriminative knowledge 
are not also dormant 1 To show this the commentator says :—‘To him who is posses¬ 
sed of discriminative knowledge.’ 

‘Last birth’ means that he will not be born in another body, 'rhere will be no 
birth after the present one. 

‘ No where else’ means in the disembodied (the Videhas), (fee. But inasmuch as 
that which is, cannot be entirely destroyed, there is no use in the power of Yoga ; the 
afflictions arise when their objects coma in front. For this reason the commentator 
says;—‘The afflictions do exist, (fee.’ The meaning is that although the afflictions exist, 
yet their seed-power is burnt up. 

The contraries of the afflictions are the practices of the Yoga action. The 
afflictions become teauoui when, they are put down by the Yoga of action. Or, Bight 
kaowledg^e is the contrary of Nescience: the recognition of the distinction is the 
contrary of egoism; justice is the contrary of attachment and aversion; the removal 
of the idea of dependence upon the body, i. e., that the body is the necessary 
adjunct of the soul, is the opposite of the love of life. 

Now he describes alternation;—‘Similarly, <fco.’ The afflictions are overpowered 
by another affliction being in operation for the time ; or they arise and manifest them¬ 
selves after alternate co.ssations on account of excessive enjoyment. Its difference from 
the dormant is esplained by its being dependent for manifestation upon the seed-power 
and the organs of enjoyment; or by its repeated manifestation and cessation on account 
of the weakness of other manifestations which tend to overpower it ; or by reiterated 
manifestations. Further attachment in esse may overpower anger, which belongs to a 
different class of afflictions. Or, an affliction of the same class, such as attachment to 
one object may overpower attachment to a different object. For this reason he says: — 
‘Attachment, (fee.’ 

Now he says that the affliction which is to manifest in the future must be 
understood to possess a three-fold line of action, whichever it may be at any time 
It is at that time, (fee.’ The word ‘that’ points only to the affliction which is to mani¬ 
fest in the future, not to the attachment of Chaitra, because that is of one of the three 
classes, i, e., the alternated. 

Now he describes the one in full operation :—‘That which is, (fee ’ The question 
is that it is the one in full operation alone that afflicts, and it is therefore proper to 
call it an affliction ; but how is it proper to call the others afflictions 1 They 
do not afflict, not being in operation. For this reason he says:—‘All these afflictions, 
(fee.’ The meaning is that they do not pass beyond the sphere of afflictions, and may 
well be called by that name, because they tend to operation, and for this very reason 
are to be removed. 

Well inasmuch as they are all afflictions, they are one only. Why then are they 
described as being more than one 1 'fhe answei is;—‘ It is true, (fee.’ 

The question now arises that although it may be that the afflictions take their 
rise in Nescience, yet why should it be that they should cease to exist when Nescience 
is destroyed 1 The cloth is not destroyed with the destruction of the weaver. For this 
reason he says-.—“ All these are the forms, (fee.” All these are the modifications. 

This means that they are different modifications only in appearance, not in reality; 
because they do not exist as separate from it. Whv 1 The answer is:—‘In all these 
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nescience, &o. ’ He explains the same. ‘ Whenever, &c. ’ The rest is easy. The 
following is a brief statement. In those that are merged in some principle, the afflic¬ 
tions are dormant. In the Yogis they are tenuous. In those who are given to enjoy¬ 
ment (the ordinary mortals), they are alternate and operative.—65. 

Sfttra 5. 

M II 

sitfrirtr Anitya, the non-eternal, Asnchi, the impure. Duhkha, 

the painful, sarntw*^ Anatman, tlie not self, all these. fjTRT Nitya, the eber- 
iinl. .Siichih, the pure. Sukha, the pleasurable. soTrinj Atman, soul. 

Khy&tih, suppo,?ing, taking to be. snfarait AvidyS,, nescience. 

5. Nescience .is the faking of the non-eternal, the impure, 
the painful and the not-solf to be the eternal, the .pure, the 
pleasurable and the self.—oG. 

I crsTT^=5^ qTTisfmc^' i i3tb =sr i ?«n?TTf 5 ft- 

I 5Tt^tqi9TH^^crr#^n¥rf«iT 
^5TTf5T#5r?^:T: I 

nr?T?T ?:% 1 5?T?Tsic^?7»i?r>^m5r^ i 5 ;^ 

I cTsr ^?rRTciT??Trr»Tf5?irl%^?ifiq^?:^ %?T»rT- 

^ »T5T??RR;T?’TT?TTt5?TT%Rf^ I cT^- 
I ^=?5rwr:JIr^5rTf¥r«^^ ?»'T^fl'i§dV<<ciJ lc««q^ 

5?inT3[?T3Jfjl^r?Tr?tT5^PT? ^ ’ETgwT^ 

vr^c^Tflrgi ^ gRjnsnfjnrr- 

?TH( I ?T?TI ^ fjT^JTnr* cTfs:^?^; 

lEiqm*. I ’T'TT =^T*ft^ ^ ^ cn»-*?n»r?5r3:- 

^5Tr*:tF I Jf SRTHij H SWHin^T^: 1 f^g ^HfrFcTOCf- 

II 'i II 

VYASA. 

Out of these the nature c f Nescience is described ;— “ Nescience is the 
taking of the non-oternal, the impure, the painful, and the not-self to be the 
eternal, the pure, the pleasurable and the self. ” 

The taking of the non-eternai to be eternal is the possession of such 
notions as that the earth is permaueab, the firmanenb with the moon and 
the stars is permanent, the gods are immortal, &o, 
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Similar is the seeing of purity in the body, which is impure and highly 
disgusting. And it has been said:—‘The wise know the body to be impure 
on account of its position, its origin, its process of up-keep, its perspiration and 
destruction and also on account of the necessity of keeping it constantly clean.’ 
Thus is purity seen in the impure. ‘ The girl is attractive like the new 
•moon. Her limbs are, as it were, made of honey and nectar. She looks, as 
it were, she has emerged from the moon. Her eyes are large like the leaves 
of a blue lotus. With phiyful flashes of her eyes she imparts life to the world 
of men.' Now what is in this connected to what? This unreal c'^gnition, 
however, of the pure in the impure is daily seen. By this is described the 
cognition of the sacred in the profane, the cognition of purposeless. As here 
so will the cognition of pleasure in pain be later described. 

“ All is pain to the discriminating because of the end, the remorse, the 
residual potency, and the mutual contrariety of the manifestations of the 
* qualities. ’ ” (Yoga Sfltras 11—15.) 

The cognition of pleasure under these circumstances is Nescience. 

Similar is the cognition of the self in the not-self. The external 
accessories, whether sentient or not sentient, the body which is the vehicle 
for enjoyments, the mind which is only a vehicle for the Purusa, are all 
manife.stations of the not-self. The notion that any one of these is the self 
is Nescience, On this subject the followi,ng has been said :— 

‘Those who believing the sentient or insentient objective essence to be 
the self, rejoice in their increase believing it the prosperity of the self, and 
are anxious when they decrease, believing it to be the adversity of the self 
have not awakened. ’ 

This nescience is thus possessed of four locations. It is the root of 
all this overgrowth of afflictions, the vehicle of action together with the vehicle 
of fruition. This nescience should be understood as being a real substance, 
like the word Amitra (a, not, and mitra, friend, the compound meaning an 
enemy) and the word Agospada (a, not, and gospada, cow’s foot, the compound 
meaning a particular place). As the word Amitra does not mean the absence 
of a friend nor a particular friend, but something opposite to a friend, an 
enemy; and as the word Agospada does not mean the absence of a Gospada, 
nor a particular Gospada, but a particular place distinct from both, another 
substance; so is nescience neither Beal Cognition nor the absence of Real 
Cognition. On the contrary. Nescience is another form of cognition, which 
is contrary to real knowledge (the cognition of the real).—56. 
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VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

Nescience is non-eternal and impure. It is, that is to say, an effect which is ever 
qualified by the presence of non-eternity. There are some, it is well-known, who believe 
the elements to be eternal, and meditate upon them devotedly with the object of 
assimilating their natures. Similarly do others meditate with devotion upon the 
heavens, the sun, moon, and stars as stages of the path of Smoke (the Pitriyana,) with 
the object of reaching them in the belief of their eternity. Similarly do people drink 
the Soma juice for attaining the stale of the denizens of heaven, the gods, believing 
them to be eternal and immortal, itiiusmuch as the Veda says;-—‘Drink we the Soma so 
that we may become immortal.’ Rig, Veda VIII. 48.3 This is the Nescience which is 
described as the cognition of the eternal in the non-eternal. 

Similarly with reference to the impure and highly disgusting body. Having said 
this much, he stops in the middle to quote a verse of Vyfisa. describing the disgusting 
nature of the body. 

‘The wise, &c ’ 

The ‘position of the body’ m the mother’s womb close to urine, &c. The 
‘origin ’ is the germ and sperm cells of parents. ‘The process of the upkeep of the 
body’ is the transformation of the h ods and drinks into chyle, etc. It is by this that 
the body is supported. Perspiration means sweating. Destruction or death renders 
the body of even a man learned in the ^^ida, impure, ina.smuch as a bath is ordained 
after it has been touched. 

The question is that if the b(^'ly is by nature impure, what then is the use of 
washing it with earths and waterl For this reason he says; ‘On account of the 
necessity, &c,’ This means that although by nature impure, the body admits of being 
purified by external application; as, for example, take the bodies of women by means 
of sweet smelling applications. 

He finishes the sentence:—The body which is impure is cognised to be pure in 
the way now described. ‘Like the nov moon, &c.’ 

‘‘Playful flashes denote the frolicsomeness of love.” 

‘Now what is here connected wiili whatF The first ‘what’ stands for-the body 
of a woman which is by nature so iuipure and therefore disgusting, By what poor 
similitude is the body related to the nc.v mooiil 

By this illustration of the cognif on of the pure in the impure body of a woman, 
is also described the cognition of vinne in the vices of causing pain to others under 
the impression of their being relea.sed f i om the words. 

Similarly are described the notions of usefulness in wealth, <&c., which on account 
of the troubles incident upon collection and preservation, Ac., are really things which 
contradict the real purpose of life. Tin y are all impure on account of their being 
causes of disgust. 

Similar is the case of the cognition of pleasure in pain. This is easy. 

‘ Similar is the cognition of self, Ac.’ This also is easy. 

Similarly has it been said on this subject by Pancha ukha. (Aphorism IV. S. B, 
II., XL p; 8.) 

‘The sentient’ are the inteleligent objects of enjoyment, such as wife, &c., and 
animals. 

‘The insentient’ are the non-intelllgent objects, such as seats and couches, &o. 

All such have not awakened, mean-, they are forgetful. 

This nescience is said to possess four locations, i. places where it manifests. 

Upon this the question arises that nescience being really in an infinity of places, 
such for example, as the forgetfulness of directions and the appearance of a complete 
circle in the ease of a rapidly rotating point of light, Ac., why should it be described 
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as being located in four places! only? For this reason he says;—‘It is the root, &o.’ 
There may be other forma of nesoienoe; that however, which is the root of repeated 
births is only four fold. 

Now another question :—The word ‘nescience’ is a compound of ‘ne’ (i!T = not) 
and science (f^^rr = Science). Now is the prohibitive NE (a), the effective word of the 
compound, thus signifying the mere absence of the thing signified by the second word, 
in the word Amaksika, one meaning of which is the absence of bees. Or, is the second 
word of the compound the effective portion thereof, in which case it would mean a 
particular form of knowledge, as in the case of the word Arajapurusa, Not-publio 
servant. Or, it is that the word denotes something which is neither the meaning of 
the first w'ord nor of the second, but something different from both? Such a word would 
be the word Amaksika, beeless place. This meaning is different from the meaning of both 
the factors of the compound. 

Now themeaning of the word Nescience would be the absence of knowledge already 
existing, if the first word of the compound were the effective one. This, however, cannot 
be the cause of the affliotious. If the second word of the compound be the effective one, 
then the meaning of the compound would be a science qualified by the absence of some¬ 
thing (particular) the science of the negation, (A, of something). Science, however, can 
only be the opposite of the afflictions, &o., not their seed. It is not proper that the 
destroyer of thing should be a quality thereof. 

If it be considered that it means something different from both, then it can only 
mean the Will to-know (buddhi) with the knowledge absent therefrom, i. e,, some¬ 
thing in which there is no knowledge. Now the Will-to-know cSn never be the cause 
of afflictions, &c., even though knowledge be absent therefrom. Whatever thus be the 
meaning given to Nescience, it can never be the root of afflictions, &c. • 

For this reason he says;—‘It is to be considered, &c.’ It is possessed of substan¬ 
tiality. This means cannot be the absence of something existing as such. Neither is 
Nescience a particular form of science; nor is it the Will-to-know devoid of knowledge. 
It is, as has been said, a cognition contrary to the Real Cognition; it is the cognition 
of the unreal (or briefly, unreal cognition.) 

The relation of word and meaning depends upon how the world begins to under¬ 
stand it. In the world it is often seen that in words compounded with deprivative 
prefixes, the depr ivative prefix, while denying the existence of the last word of the 
compound, signifies something which is the contrai'y thereof. Similar is the meaning 
here. He gives analogies ;—■“ As the word Ainitra.’ It does not mean the absence of a 
friend; nor does it mean a particular friend (a friend called A.) On the contrary, it 
means the opposite of a friend, an enemy. 

Similarly, the word Ago.spada does not mean the absence of a cow-shed 
(gospada); nor does it mean a particular cow-shed (styled A). On the other hand, it 
means a particular country where kine are not found. It is a substance different from 
both. He applies the analogy to the thing illustrated; ‘ In the way, &c.’—66. 

Sfitra 6, 

^ Drig, the subjective, power of consciousness, Darsana, the 

instrumental power of^ seeing. Saktyoh of (both these) powers. ^irUrf i 

Ekatmata., identity, Iva, appearance. 'Slf^rTT AsmitH, egoism. 
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6. Egoism is the appearance of identity in the natures of 
the subjective power of consciousness and the instrumental power 
of seeing.—57. 

%T<Tf ^^ i 

^?NT +11*1: ^5<I^ I 
^ ¥fl»T i:% 1 ^«ri I 
JTTJf^^JNfrnncJT^^' II ^ || 

VYASA. 

The Puruaa is the subjeedve power of consciousness, and the Will- 
to-know is the in.struinenbal powi r of seeing. The appearance of those two 
powers as if they wore identical, is the affliction known as Egoism. Enjoy¬ 
ment is rendered possible when the power of enjoyment in the enjoyer and 
the capacity of being enjoyed i i the Objective Existence, which are quite 
distinct and different from eaca other, are looked upon as it were, iden¬ 
tical When, however, their natures have been understood they become iso¬ 
lated; and how then can there be enjoyment? And so it has been said;— 
‘Not knowing the Purusa beyond the Will-to-know to be different therefrom 
in nature, character and knowledge, &c.’ a man has by forgetfulness the 
notion of self therein.’ (Paiicha'^ikha, Aphorism 5, S. B. H., XL p; 8.) 

VACHISPATFS GLOSS. 

Having described Nescience, now he describes Egoism, which is quite as dear to 
the heart of man as attachment and tae others:—‘Egoism is the appearance of identi¬ 
ty in the natures of the subjective power of consciousness and the objective power of 
seeing. ’ 

Consciousness and seeing are tv/o distinct powers. They are, respectively, the 
self and the not-self. The particular Nescience which is responsible for the cognition 
of this not-self as the self, and which is only a delusion and not a reality is Egoism. 
Although it was sufficient only to say “consciousness” and “seeing” the word power 
is added to bring out their mutual rel ,tion of fitness as the enjoyer and the enjoyed. 
He explains the aphorism :—‘The Purusa, &c. ’ 

The question arises, why should they be not in fact considered as one when in 
fact they are taken in as suchl How is t that their unity afflicts the Purusa? For this 
reason he says;—‘Enjoyment, &o.’ Tlie capacity of being enjoyed means the Will- 
to-be. The power of enjoyment in the enjoyer means Purusa. They are quite dis¬ 
tinct from each other. Why ? The reason is given to be that they are seen to be quite 
distinct from each other. The Purusa possesses the characteristics of unohangeability, 
&c., the will-to-know has the characteri-tios of changeability, &o. They are, therefore 
quite distinct from each other. It is meant to be said by this that although they 
appear to be identical they are not iu reality the same. ‘ Are looked upon, as it were 
to be one with each other. ’ This explains that this notion is an affliction. This 
employs the canon of agreement. 

The canon of difference is now applied:—‘ When, however, their natures are 
understood, &o. ’ Understood means when the consciousness of discrimination has 
been attained. 
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Now he shows that this is conceded by others also:—‘ And so it has been said ’ 
by Panchasikha. ‘ Knowing the Purusa beyond the Will-to-know, &o. ’ Its nature 
is constant purity, its character is indifference, its knowledge means intelligence. 
The Will-to-know is impure, not indifferent and non-intelligent. The notion of self 
therein is Egoism and it is Nescience. Forgetfulness is the potency generated by for¬ 
mer nescience. Or it may be the darkness of inertia (tamas), because Nescience is born 
of the quality of inertia (tamas).-—57. 

Sutra 7. 

w II 

NS 

Sukha, pleasure. Anusayi, the sequential attraction to. TPTi 

Rflgah, attachment. 

7. Attachment is the .sequential attraction to pleasure—58. 

l ^ *Tt- 

^ ‘cfa II ^ II 

VYASA, 

The desire to possess, the tlurst for and the hankering after pleasure or 
the means thereof, preceded by a remembrance of the pleasure iu one who 
has enjoyed it, is attachment.— 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

On the attainment of discritninativc knowledge, attachment, <fec., are removed, 
Egoism, brought about by nescience, is the root of attachment, &c.' For this reason 
he describes attachment, &(3., after egoism. Attachment is the secpieutial attraction 
to pleasure. 

Memory is not possible to one who has not cognized. Hence it is said:—‘In 
one who has enjoyed. ’ When pleasure is remembered, attachment is preceded by the 
remembrance of tlie pleasure iu consequence of the enjoyment thereof. When 
pleasure is being enjoyed there is no necessity of the remembrance. The attachment, 
however, to tlie means thereof, wliether remembered or actually pre.seut, is also 
preceded by the remembrance of the pleasure. As a matter of course when a means of 
pleasure is perceived, it is remembered as a cause of the pleasure of the same class. 
Or it is inferred that it willcaus-ia pleasure similar to what has been before caused by 
an object of the same class. The means of pleasure is, therefore, desired. 

He describes the meaning of the word attraction:—'The desire to possess, 
die. ’—58. 

.Sutra 8. 

fq: II c II 

Duhkha, pain, Auusayi, the sequential r. pulsion, Dveaah, 

aversion. 

8. Aversion is the sequential repulsion from pain.—59. 

^ 5 w; il c ll 

YYASA. 

The repulsion, the anxiety, the wis.h for removal and the auger at 
pain and the means .thereof, which stick in the mind in consequence of 
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the feeling of pain, in the case of him who has felt the pain, preceded by a 
remembrance of the pain, is aversion. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS, 

‘ Aversion is the sequential repulsion from pain.’ “One who has felt pain, &c.” 
This is to be explained as before. Describes the meaning of the words sequential 
repulsion from pain :—‘The rej ulsion, &c.’ Repulsion is the force which repels. 
Amplifies the same by stating synonyms :—‘The anxiety, &c.’ —59. 

Sutra 9. 

II ^ 11 

Sva-raasa, by its own potency, Vahi, flowing, Vidusah, in 

the wise, grfg Api, even, ggr Tatha, all the same, Rudhah, established. 

Abhinivesah, love cf life. 

9. Flowing on by its own potency, established all the same 
even in the wise, is Love of Life.—60. 

1 if ¥r^c?TTc;TRrr: i 

^ ^ iTJcr: i 

I ^ 20’€?rs!Tri i%irr- 

5irJTRf 

II $ II 

VYASA. 

In all living beings exi;-ts t!ie self-benediction, ‘would that I were never 
to cease. May I live on. ’ And this self-benediction cannot exist in him who 
has not experienced the nature of death. And by this the experience of a 
former liie is inferred. This i i the affliction of Love of Life, which flows by its 
own potency. 

Thao even a worm just born should know the fear of death, which is the 
same as the knowledge of aim hilation, and that this fear cannot be explained 
by perceptive, verbal and inferential knowledge, leads to the inference that 
the pain of death ha.-< been experienced in a former life. And as this affliction 
is found existing in the extremely ignorant, so also is it established even in the 
wise, who have come to know lioth the starting and finishing ends of life. 
Why? The residual potency having been brought about by an experience 
of the pain of death, i.s necessarily common to both of them, the knowing and 
the ignorant. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Explains the meaning of the words, Love of Life (abhinive'a). ‘In all living 
beings, &c.’ This self-benediction, this desire with reference to one’s self is constant. 
‘Would that I were never to cease tebe ’ ^.e., May I never become extinct. ‘May I live on 
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i. 0 ., May I retain life.’ And this aelf-beaediotion, this love of life, this fear of death is 
not possible in a living being who has not experienced his liabilities to die. The un¬ 
believer denies the fact of a previous life. The author, therefore, takes the o pportunity 
to refute him;—‘And by this the experience of a former life, &c.’ The experience of a 
former life is inferred, because the present body is being maintained. Birth means 
the coming into relationship with the experiences of a body, senses and mind which are 
new and which are specialized by a new coming together. Its experience means 
coming into contact therewith. That is inferred. How ? Explains;—‘This the love of 
life, &o.’ Without completing the sentence says that is it an affliction : ‘this affliction’. 
It is this love of life which through evil deeds, (fee., afflicts, t.e., gives pain to living 
beings. It is, therefore called, an affliction. Finishes the sentence, ‘which flows on, &c. 

The meaning is that it flows on by its own potency brought about by habituation 
and is not external. Gives the reason, why it is not external even in the case of a 
worm which is just born, is full of pain and is of a very low type of intelligence. That 
even a worm just born, &o.’ ‘Can not be experienced’ means cannot be caused. This 
is the meaning. A child just born begins to shake when he sees a death-dealing object. 
The knowledge of death is inferred by his peculiar trembling. It is thereby found 
that he is afraid. Fear is seen as being caused by pain or the cause of pain. He has 
not experienced death in this life. Neither has inferred or heard about it. The 
knowledge of the peculiar pain and of the particular cause thereof which is causing 
pain at any moment is therefore a previous possession of his. All other means of the 
knowledge being excluded, the only one that remains by the canon of residues, is 
memory. And this memory cannot exist without the residual potency of a former 
experience. And inasmuch as there is no experience in this birth, the experience of 
a former birth only remains as the cause proved to exist by the canon of residues. 
For this reason there was certainly contact with a former birth. 'The word ‘even’ 
necessitates a contact with something. Hence completes the meaning of the sentence 
by saying, ‘And as, &c.’ 

The extremely ignorant are those whose intelligence is very low. Explains wis¬ 
dom :—‘ Who have come to know both the starting and finishing ends of life.’ The end 
means the point. The world of experience is the firpt of ths life of the Purusa. The 
final one is absolute freedom (kaivalya). The wise are so called because they have 
come to know of this verbal and inferential knowledge. 

The fear of death is then established in the wbrm on the one side and in the wise 
man on the other. The question arises that although the fear of death might well 
exist in an ignorant man, it is not proper that it should exist in the wise, inasmuch 
as in the latter’s case it must have been uprooted by knowledge. And if it be said that 
it is not uprooted in this case, then the highest manifestation of the quality of essen¬ 
tiality (sattva) must be absent from him. With this object puts the question, ‘Whyl’ 
Gives the answer. ‘This residual potency, &c...is common, &o.’ 

The meaning is that the wise man is not he who has reached the state of the Cog¬ 
nitive trance, but only he who can distcriminate by inference and verbal know¬ 
ledge.—60. 

Sutra 10. 

% w n 

^ Te, these. JtfH-JWi? Prati-prasava, along with the passing out of 
activity. Heyah, that are destroyed. Suksmah, (when but> poten¬ 

tial. 

10. These when but potential, are destroyed along with the 
passing out of activity.—-111. 
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VYASA 

Those five afflictions, when their seed-power has, as it were, been burnt 
up, disappear of themselves along with that Yogi’s mind, when having fulfilled 
the purpose of its existence, it becomes latent. 

VACHASPAITS GLOSS. 

The afflictions have been defined and they have been shown to be possessed of 
four states—the dormant, the leiuious the alternated and the fully operative—all of 
which are to be destfoyed. How is it that the author of the aphorism has not men¬ 
tioned the fifth state of the afflictions, the potential, in which the power is, as it were, 
burnt up i For this reason says:—‘They when but potential are destroyed along with 
the passing out of activity.’ Tiiat which falls within the sphere of man’s effort is of 
course taught. 'The destruction of the potential state is not with the sphere of man’s 
ejf'ort. It is, on the contrary, to be destroyed by the passing out of activity ; that is, 
liy the mind passing back into iiskcause, the principle of egoism. 

Explains:—^‘These five, &c.’ This is easy.—61. 

Sutra 11. 

» \\ ii 

vttr Dhyfina, by meditation, Heyaly that arc destroyed. Tad, 

thuir, Vtittyah, modifications. 

11. Their modifications are destroyed by meditation.—62. 

cr?n if"suht ^s|^g 

IT5T5I%T^T 5% II II 

vyAsa. 

When, however, they exii^t as retaining their seed-power, their modi- 
; ations are destroyed by meditation. The modifications of the afflictions 
siiich are essential are attenuated by the Yoga of action; and having been 
.attenuated, are destroyed by the high intellection of meditation, so that 
1.-y are rendered potential, i. e., their seed-power is, as it were, burnt up. As 
i gross dirt of clothes is at first shaken off, and then the fine dirt is washed 
< ' by effort and appliance, so the gross essential modifications need but small 
.0 rigouistic efforts, whereas the potential ones need very powerful 
ro; agonists, 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Well then, when the afflictions have been attenuated by the Yoga of action, to 
what sphere should the effort of the Ptirusa be directed, in order that they may be 
destroyed? For this reason says:—‘When, however, they exist as retaining their 
seed-power, &c. ’ 

Differentiates them from the barren ones and reads the aphorism:—‘Their modi¬ 
fications are destroyed by meditation.’ Explains:—‘The modifications of the 
afflictions, &o. ’ They are called essential, because even though attenuated by the 
Yoga of action, they are further capable-of destruction by being rendered incapable 
of producing effects and losing their very nature by means of the mind resolving back 
into its cause. 


Mentions the limit of the effort of the Purusa in the sphere of intellection:—‘ So 
that they are rendered potential. ’ 

Explains potentiality:—‘Their seed-power has, as it were, been burnt up. ’ Gives 
an illustration of the same:—‘As the gross dirt of the clothes <fc. ’ 

Effort means washing, &c. Appliance means the use of washing ingredients 
The illustrated are analogous only so far as they possess grosser and finer dirt, and not 
in their removability by effort, because it is impossible in the potential afflictions, 
which disappear along with the mind resolving back into its canse. 

Those that require but little effoi't for their removal are said to need small an¬ 
tagonistic ingredients. Those that require the agen*y of very powerful causes for 
removal, are said to need very powerful antagonists. High intellection is described as 
small, because it is lower in comparison with the resolving of the mind into its own 
cause.—62. 

Sutra 12. 

.. s'” .Kle^a, affliciioiLs. ^ Mula, origin. Kle.samulah, H.aving its 

origin m afflictions. ^ Karina, of actiotis. w?rrr: Asyah, the vehicle. |.H^Drista, 
visible, Adrisjia, invisible. Janma, in births. Vcdttiiiyah, to 

be experienced. 

12. The vehicle of actions has its origin in afflictions, and is 
experienced in visible and invisible births.—63. 

cT’T; ^ 

^ STT ^ ^ mi 

n:^ I ?T5!TT liTTf^ qftTUcT; i 


rr«n TfT:T!!TTf qf^TUcT I rT^ 

TTTC^BT’Ut fTlfer 


WTJTkF II II 


vyAsa 


The vehicle of actions has its origin in afflictions, and is experienced in visible 


and invisible births. 


Here the vehicle of good and bad actions is born of lust, avarice, 
forgetfulness and anger. Its operation is left in the visible as well as 
in the invisible birth. Of these, the vehicle of good actions, which is 
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supplemented by intense energy in the shape of purificatory action, trance 
and repetition of muntrasr or, which is accompanied by devotion to the 
Lord, the devas, the great seers and other possessors of great power, ripens 
into fruit at once This happens in the same way in which, in the event of 
repeated evil done to men wlio are suffering the extreme misery of fear, 
disease and helplessness, or to those who place confifience in the evil-doer, 
or to those who are high-minded .and perform tnpns, the vehicle of evil-ac¬ 
tions also ripens into fruits at oiice. As for example, the youth Nandiswara 
passed out of the human form and was transformed into a god. As also 
Nahusa, the ruler of the gods, p.assed out of his own form and was trans¬ 
formed into au animal. Of the vehicles of action, that which culminates 
into the life of hell, is said tp be experienced in the invisible birth. 

As to those whose afflictions have been destroyed, the vehicle of actions 
is not experienced in the invisible births. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Very well, what afflicts the Purusa by causing life-time, life-state and life- 
experience may be called an affliction. But it is the vehicle of actions that brings these 
about, not Nescience and the others. Why then are Nescience, &o , called affictions 1 
For this reason says:—‘The vehicle of actions Jias its origin in afflictions, and is ex¬ 
perienced in visible and invisible biribs ’ It is so called because the afflictions are the 
roots out of which it is born and which bring out its operation. The meaning is that 
inasmuch as the vehicle of action has its origin in Nescience, &o., and is for that rea¬ 
son the cause of life-state, life-time, life-experience, they are called afflictions. Explains: 
—‘The vehicle of good and bad acthius, &o ’ That in which something lives is its vehi¬ 
cle. Here the Purusas in evolution are to he understood as living in the vehicle of 
actions (which is for the reason called a vehicle). Virtue and vice are the vehicles of 
actions. Virtue becomes the cause of the enjoyment of heaven, &c, when desirable ac¬ 
tions are performed with desire. Similarly, vice manifests when such actions as the taking 
away of other people’s property are performed through avarice. The vice for which for¬ 
getfulness is responsible is such as tlie taking of the life of others in the belief that it is 
a virtue, 

The question arises that there is such a thing as virtue caused by forgetfulness 
and virtue caused by anger. An illustration may be taken from the fact of Dhruva 
having been given the highest position in the starry world on account of the pure 
vehicle of action, brought about by the desire to conquer his father, due to anger born 
of his ill-treatment. As to vice caused by anger, why that is well known, as it becomes 
the cause of people dealing death to Brahmanas and others 

Says that it is of two descriptions;—‘ It is experienced either in the visible, Ao ’ 
Describes that which is experienced in the visible life:—‘That which is brought about 
by, &o ’ Gives illustrations, respectively :--‘As the youth Nandiswara, <feo.’ 

‘Of the vehicle of action which culminates in the life of hell:’ The makers of 
the vehicle of action which takes to the hells known as Kumbh'p'ika, &c., are spoken of 
as ‘leading to the life of hell.’ The vehicle of action formed thereby is not experienced 
in the visible life. It is not possible that by means of the human body which is the 
consequent form thereof, residua like that should be lived out, even by the constant 
suffering of thousands of years. The rest is easy.—63. 
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Sutra 13. 

5 ^ 1 % qrit n u 

nfn Sati, if existing. ^ MAlo.bo the root, fr^ Tad, its. Vipakah, 

ripening, ^rrf^ Jati, life-.stnte. .^ur^: Ayuh, life-time. JrTrrr: Bhogtih, life-expe¬ 
rience, all these three. 

13. It ripens into life-state, life-experience and life-time, if 
the root exists.—64. 

^ ^ 5rTc?TT5^Rr: i ip 

i sarf^of^r sr^f- 

?m«if 5TrqWt?rg'Tr rim 

srct^ :at ^ sRf^q-R^:ilp so^^snrr^ ^ i ^ 

I f^?ir f^ra-iw 5 t?;t 

?I«rT^ 5T?JT fJT^wfir l »T I ^^T- 

^rf^^JTRT^snE^T^rfsars^’T «kw<5I: ^ 

JinfatT^ I ^ 151 sTfiTiT: i 

117W5T: ^R:J3jfjTc?THrf^rs:^«i f^’Ti^r^- 
»Tr^j sr^^: ^ =5rn:’qf^ ?% i jt 9pf?f^PT iFJFr! ^pcoj 

itTJT 5»Tfi5r i ?T«rr =gr i cT?»Tf33F»Tsrrsr- 

$<1! f^f^sr: swf5T>T^5mr^5T mft ^; srr^ioT- 

^fi jTc<!j ar5Trv:tr tm 

tRffqjT I rifersif^R i 9 t^ 

5T;wf5fff5T Igc^fja f^^qiq^sf^r^ft^Tri ?;% i ^ oi^iTfqq*: qrirf^a^ 
l |r^3T?lT^^5lhT^^f^qiq»R:T17l- ¥n*T|:grq'lf3fqiqrf5:«f^ ^T i?inT- 
m ^tT)Tl»Tr3f3ctRn=<h^^iq^’'f^ i 
qR>f3JT^fH^f^cTfr»T^ qf^5rrfiT<;rrf^f^?Tjj;f^fiT^ fir%3ftf»rTfiT^ 
JToPT^ifi^ ?rf^«rfiTR:€rT?rafiTf^?Tt ^t^t: i qrirf- 

sj^q:qtdqjqfqqicfiri ^ 

^flr 15T5K^^Tt^<Tfq^JTiktqt IT f^qrrl^qiq>!l^rTi^?T5r%qi^aj i ^ 

5Tf^|r^jr5JT^^5fhTiE?TTf^qcr%«Tiq»^t^’ I 
q»1 ^f ?i|^5T5frir^n7tsf^q?r%qiq7??T??T ^T »T%s 1 
fsRiscr: sr-^HqjJTi?Tr^nT5W5r f^^Trr^qiqrsr^R^jItjrf^ijcr^q’ qr %?:»r5r- 
I ?r^ ?KT^qrf^qr^^q ^«i(gipq;«rf^?TTf^|g' sroa: i 

I 5' 5" f I qiq# qrqq>f^ 5T%: 5tT?r^sq!rf??r 

cTf^-3^^ qrftffijj ^ qr^^rt i snjRqRWtjJiRTqTr- 

*T5Tg,q’r'^g^ ^Tsir?T^»TOJ fnor?T?q 5 r Rq > qfqi^q[ ^ i 

q?emff:a ji ^ q^mr^nr’ »Tfr; 
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f^msi«rmf>if<5FTf¥r^5r?JT ^«Rrr 

^ f^^cjqr^'hr i ^rr^rmirR ^flrffirs?T^ f^firfi?T^?r fr f^q-f^Krfirg^w’ ^d- 

%% IJT ^n^ti^gtrRcr ii ii 

YYASA. 

The vehicle of. actions begias to ripen into fruit when the afBictiona 
exist; not when the afllicdoas have been rooted out. As the rice in the 
paddy has the power to grow only so along as the chaff remains attached 
thereto and their seed-power is not burnt up, not when the chaff has been- 
removed; so also does the vehide of actions grow into ripeness, when the 
afSictions are attached to it, and when its seed-power has not been burnt up 
by intellection i not when rhe atHmtions have been removed. 

The fruition is of three descriptions, life-state, hfe-time and life* 
experience. The following has to be cousidered in this connection. Is 
one action the cause of one life r' Or, does i^ bring about more lives than 
one? The second question is bids. D.) snore actions than one bring about 
more lives than one; or do they bring .about one life only ? 

It 13 not that one. action only is the cause of one life only. Why? 
Because in that case there would be no regularity of .succesdoii in the frui¬ 
tion of present actions and thc.se that are being heaped up eternally and 
some of which still remain unonsumed; and thus the world would lose all 
patience. This, however, is not the desired end. 

Nor is one action tlie cause of more lives than one. Why ? There 
being more actions than one, it would necessarily follow that one action 
requiring more lives than one for fruition, there would remain no time for 
ihe fruition of the remainder. That also is not a desirable end. 

Nor again are more acbioiis than one, the cause of more lives than 
one. Why? It is impossible i hat all of them should exist at once, and it 
must, therefore, be said that if such a thing be possible it can only be in 
succession that so many lives can manifest. And in this latter case the 
defect already stated is apparent. 

For this reason, the vehicle of the entire collection of good and bad 
actions done in the interval between birth and death, stands in all its variety 
with every action attached to one ruling factor of one life. This is brought 
into manifestation by death, is joined together by one link which at the 
time brings about death and thus cau.ses but one life. 

The period of this life is limited by this very action. During the life* 
period all experience is also caused by that very action alone. This vehicle of 
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actions is said to possess a three-fold fruition, causing as it does the manifesta¬ 
tion of life-state, life-period and life-experience. 

For this reason the vehicle of actions is termed uni-genital (Ekabha- 
vika), causing one birth only, 

That, however, which is experienced in the visible life only, may bring 
about but a single fruition, as causing life-experience ; or, double fruition as 
causing life-experience and life-period; or, a triple fruition as causing life- 
experience, life-period and life-state. It may be like Nandiswara or like 
Nahusa. 

This mind, however, is as it were, variously coloured, all through on 
account of its becoming pervaded from eternity by the residua of the experi¬ 
ences of afSictions, actions and fruitions ; and as such looks like a fishing net 
peivaded all over with knots. These, therefore, must have been brought 
about by more (previous) lives than one. 

It is this vehicle of action which has been termed uni-genital (Eka 
bhSiVika), causing one birch only ; and the potencies which as residua cause 
memory, exist from eternity. 

Further the uni genital (Ekabh4vika) vehicle of actions is either of 
appointed or of unappoiuted fruition. The rule applies to that portion only 
which has to be experienced in the visible life and whose fruition has been 
appointed. It does not apply to that which has to be experienced in an in¬ 
visible life and whose fruition has not been appointed. Why? Because, 
that which has to be experienced in an invisible life and whose fruition has 
not been appointed, has a three-fold end. It may be destroyed without frui¬ 
tion. It may become msrged in the ruling action. It may live on for a long 
time overpowered by the ruling action whose fruition has been appointed. 

Of these, the destruction of an action done takes place without fruition 
in this way that the black actions are destroyed by the rise of the white actions. 
The following has been said on this subject:— 

‘Two and two the actions, know, 

‘ Of him that evil does 
One heap of virtue kills ; 

To do good actions therefore tend ; 

The wise such actions tell.’ 

As to mergence iii the ruling action, the following has been said on the 
subject:—‘A little mixture of evil may be easily removed or borne; it cannot 
do away with the good. ’ Why ? ‘ There is much of the good for me, mixed 

•wherewithit may cause some insignificant diminution even in heaven. ’ 
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And now how may it live on for a long time, overpowered by the ruling 
action whose fruit,ion has been appointed ? Death is said to be the cause of the 
simultaneous appearance of the actions whose fruioion has been appointed and 
which are to be experienced in the invisible birth, not that of the actions which 
although to be experienced in I he invisible birth, yet whose fruition has not 
been appointed. The actions whose fruition has not been determined upon, 
may either be de.stroyed or get mixed up, or stand unfructified for along time, 
overpowered so long as similar actions competent to bring the cause of mani¬ 
festation into play, do not incline it towards fruition. It is because the time, 
the place and the cause of manifestation are not determined that the working 
of karma is variegated and difficult to know. Inasmncli as the rule is not 
abolished by the exception, the vehicle of actions is recognized as causing one 
birth only. 


VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Let it be so, seeing that the vehicle of actions has its origin in Nescience. Let it 
also be granted that on the destr iction of Nescience being brought about by the birth 
of knowledge there should not C' ime into existence another vehicle of actions. But 
the old vehicles of which have been laid by in an eternal succession of innumerable 
lives, and the times of whose fruiiion have not been appointed, are impossible to finish 
off by experience and thus the chain of repeated births becomes interminable. For 
this reason he says:—‘ It ripens nto life state, life-experience and life-period if the 
root exists.’ The meaning is this. The vehicle of actions fructifies into pleasure and 
pain only. Life-state and life-period also are meant to fulfil that object and not to 
put in an obstacle thereto. Pleasure and pain follow in the wake of attachment and 
aversion, never exist in separatioii from them and cannot exist without them. And it 
is not possible that if any one is attached or averse to anything, he will not feel plea¬ 
sure and pain respectively in contact with that thing. For this reason the mental 
plane becomes a field for the production of the fruit of actions only when it is watered 
by the stream of the afflictions. Hence the afflictions help the vehicle of actions in 
the production of their fruits also. It is for this reason that when the afflictions are 
destroyed, the power which help-' to bring about the manifestation also disappears ; 
and on that account, the vehicle of actions although existing, being innumerable and 
having no time for its fruition aj pointed, does not possess the power of producing fruit, 
because its seed-power has been destroyed by high intellection. 

The Commentary makes the same subject clear:—‘ The vehicle of actions begins 
to ripen when the afflictions exist,.’ Illustrates the same:—‘As the rice in the paddy, 
&c.,’ even though covered by the chaff, their seed power should not have been burnt 
up by heat, &o., before they can sprout. Applies the illustration to the illustrated:—■ 
‘So also, &o.’ 

The question arises that the afflictions can never be destroyed, because nothing 
that exists can be destroyed. ‘ For this reason says:—‘ And not when the seed-power 
has been burnt up by intellection.’ 

Mentions three descriptions of fruition:—‘This fruition is, &c.’ Fruit is that 
into which the actions ripen. 

The first discussion relates to the unity or multiplicity of lives as the result of a 
single action taken as the starting point. The second discussion refers to the unity or 
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multiplicity of lives caused by more actions than one taken as the starting point. 
Thus there are four options. Refutes the first of these options:—‘ One action is not 
the eause of one life.' Question;—‘Why?’ The answer is this. Actions have been 
laid by from eternity in each life. They are for this very reason innumerable. If a 
single life exhausts one action only, many a one remains unexhausted. To this are to 
be added the actions of the present life. There will thus be no rule for the successive 
fruition of actions. As a necessary result there will be no comfort for the world, and 
this is not desirable. The meaning is that when the actions that are exhausted are 
only isolated ones, and those that are being born are many, the vehicles of action will 
run into each other in confusion They will keep being constantly born in uninter¬ 
rupted succession, but there being no law for their fruition, there will be no comfort 
for men. It will be impossible for intelligent people to determine the order of their 
fruition, and thus there will be no satisfaction in the performance of virtuous actions, 

He refutes the second alternative:—‘Nor is one the cause of more lives than one.’ 
Question; - ‘Why 1’ The answer is this;—If one action out of those that have been 
laid by in many lives, becomes the cause of bringing about many lives, then the actions 
that remain unexhausted will be many more, and the result will be that there will be 
no time available for their fruition. That also is useless, because the performance of 
actions having thus become useless, no one will attend to them. When on account of 
there being no rule for the succession of fruition, satisfaction disappears in case of one 
action only being considered exhaustible in one life, what mention is to be made of the 
option in which one action is considered as exhaustible in more lives than one. In 
this case there will be no opportunity and no time available for the fruition of any 
present actions that may be done. 

Ho refutes the third alternative;—‘Nor again are more actions than one the cause 
of more lives than one.’ He gives the reason thereof. These many lives cannot be 
lived all at once in the case of one who is not a Yogi. It must, therefore, be said that 
such a thing is possible only in succession, if at all. It is only if a thovisand lives were 
simultaneously caused by a thousand actions, that the thousand actions becoming thus 
exhausted, time would become available for the fruition of the remaining ones, and a law 
for succession of fruition becomes possible. But more lives than one cannot be possi¬ 
ble all at once. The same defect, therefore, that was found in the first alternative 
becomes apparent there also. 

Three alternatives having thus been refuted, the only one that remains available 
by4he canon of residues, is the last:—‘ More actions than one are the cause of one life.’ 
For this reason he says:—‘The vehicle, &c.’ 

‘ The interval between birth and death’ is the period of life which falls between 
the two events, birth and death on either side. ' 

‘In all its variety’ means variegated by the presentations of the fruits of actions 
in the shape of pleasure and pain. 

The ruling factor of life is that which is in evidence above all and which fructi¬ 
fies in immediate succession. 

‘The action merged into’ is that which fructifies sometime along with it. Death 
means passing beyond the present life. It is by that, that the vehicle of actions is 
brought into manifestation. This means that it is inclined towards the bringing about 
of its effects. 

‘Is joined together by one link’:—Is brought into the state of one active force, 
working towards the bringing about of its effects in the shape of birth, &o. It thus 
causes one birth only, not more than one. This birth is as man, <feo. Tbl period of 
each such life is determined by that very karma. Each life has its appointed limit, with 
difference in time. During that life-period the enjoyment of pleasure and pain is brought 
♦bout by that very karma, being as it is related thereto. For this reason the vehicle of 
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actions is said to cause three fruitions, causing as it does life-state, life-period and life- 
experience. The author summarizes the general rule:—‘For this reason the vehicle of 
actions is termed uni-natal ’ or unigenital (ekabhavika). The meaning is that its mani¬ 
festation is limited to one birth only 

Having thus described the three-fold fruition of the one-birth vehicle as being 
the general rule, he now differentiates the three fold fruition of the present karma, 
the one that is experienced in th(3 visible life:—‘That, however, which is experienced 
in the visible life only, &o.’ In the case of Nandiswara, whose human life was broken 
off at the age of eight, the special virtue which on account of high energy and intense 
application, became the cause thereof, resulted in the double fruition of life-state and 
life experience. In the case of Nahusa, however, the period of life being already 
determined by the karma, which determined his attainment of the position of Indra, 
his antagonistic action of kicking Agastya, resulted only in his experience of the 
result of the vice. 

The question arises, Have the residua of afflictions and the residua brought 
about by the experiences of the fruitions of actions causing similar enjoyments, their 
fruition in one life only, just as the one-birth vehicle of actions hasl For if it be so, 
a man passing into the animal state of life would not have the experiences which are 
suited to that state of life alone. F{ir this reason he says:—‘The mind, however, is as 
it were variously coloured, &c. ’ 

‘Pervaded from eternity ’ mean.i unified into a single manifestation of energy. 

Now ho describes the nature of residua in order to differentiate virtue from vice. 
‘And the potencies which as residua, &o.' 

The author introduces now the discussion of occasional exceptions to the general 
rule of the vehicle of actions causing one-birth only. 'The vehicle of actions, how¬ 
ever, ckc. ’ The word ‘however’ diTerentiates it from the residual potencies. The 
rule of causing one birth applies only to the vehicle whose fruition is to be experienc¬ 
ed in the visible life only, and whose fruition has been appointed It does not apply 
to that which has to be experienced in an invisible life, and whose fruition has hot 
yet been appointed. He asks the reason tlierefore:— 

‘ Wliyl And mentions the reason:—‘Because that which has to be experienced, 

&c. ’ 

The author mentions now one of the three ends:—‘It may be destroyed with¬ 
out fruition.’ Mentions the second:—‘It may be merged in, &o ’ Mentions the 
third:—‘It may live on for a very long time, &o.” 

Of these, he divides the first:—‘(*f these the destruction of ah action done with¬ 
out fruition, Ac.’ 

There are only three kinds of actions, the white, the black and the white-black, 
besides the actions of a Saiinyasi, which are neither white nor black. Now here the 
white vehicle of actions brought about by purificatory action and study, &c., becomes, 
aS soon as it arises, the destroyer o‘' the black one, which has not begun to fructify. 

It should also be understood that it destroys the white black one too, there be¬ 
ing similarity on account of the presence of the black one in that. His reverence 
quotes the Veda on this very subject:—■'The following has been said, &c ’ ‘Two and 
two the actions, Ac.’ 

The tv\o and two actions are the white and the white-black. This is related to 
the verb‘kills. ’ The word‘two’ is used twice to indicate mauifoldness. Of whom 
are these two fold actions'! Of the maii who does the evil. What is that which kills'! 
The answer is:—‘The heap of the good actions of him who does good deeds.’ He 
speaks of a heap because a heap can be managed by a heap only. This makes out the 
white Vehicle of actions to be the third one. The meaning is that the white vehicle 
of actions which is brought into being by the performance of such actions as avoid 
causing pain to others, is of such a nature that although one, it destroys the contrary 
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vehicles of black and white-black actions, although they may be many. For this 
reason they tend, i. e, incline towards good' actions, such as the wise men teach. 
Here it is a very high class virtue, this rise of white actions, that destroys others. 

It is not by the pain consequent upon study, &o., that they are destroyed. It 
is not pain gwa pain that is contrary to vice. It is contrary to that pain only which 
is brought about by vice itself. The pain which accompanies study, &c, is not 
brought about by vice. If it were so, the ordinances of study, &o , Avould be useless, 
because in that ease vice would be born out of the very strength of the study, &o., 
ordained. Further the pain which accompanies study, &c. is not caused by them. 
If it were caused by them, the recommendation of study, ifec., would become useless, 
because the more intense the application to study, &o , the more would thus be the 
pain caused thereby. If no pain be caused by the application to study, &c., thus 
recommended, why then the hellish states of Kumbhipaka, &o., may also be recom¬ 
mended as desirable, because in that case it would appear to be only on account of 
their not being recommended as desirable that pain would not be produced. Every¬ 
thing, therefore, runs into all four corners (*'. e., nothing is well established in its own 
right place and is therefore absurd). 

The author divides now the second end (of actions):—In the ruling action such 
as, the sacrifice of Jyotisljoma, &o,, its minor actions such as the killing of animals 
&c., are merged as parts in the whole. 

The killing of animals, kc, has two effects, The first is that being ordain¬ 
ed as part of the principal action, it helps in its fulfilment. The second is that the 
causing of pain to all living beings being forbidden, it results in undesirable consequen¬ 
ces, Of these when it is perfomed only as subsidiary to the principal action, then, 
for that very reason, it does not manifest its result all at once independently of the 
principal action. On the contrary it keeps its position of an accessory only and mani¬ 
fests only when the fruition of the principal ruling action begins. It is, said to be 
tacked on to tiie ruling action, when, while helping the ruling action, it exists only 
as the seed of its own proper effect. Paiicha.sikhn has said the following on the sub¬ 
ject:—‘A little mixture. ’ (See S. B. H., XT. Aphorism 6. p. 9). 

When the ruling factor of the present karma born from the sacrifice of Jyotis)oma, 
&c., is mixed up with the present cause of evil, it may be easily removed. It is pos¬ 
sible of removal by a small expiatory sacrifice. Even if an expiatory sacrifice be not 
performed bj' carelessness, the subsidiary action would ripen at the time of the ripen¬ 
ing of the principle only, and iu that case the evil generated thereby would be easy to 
bear. The wise who are taking their baths in the great lake of the nectar of pleasure 
brought about by a collection of good actions, put up easily with a small piece of the 
fire of pain produced by a small evil. It i.s not therefore capable of diminishing { e,, 
appreciably lessening the effects, of the good, i. e. of his large virtues. 

He puts the question ‘Why 1 The answer is put into the mouth of the virtuous 
man :—‘There is much other good for me,’ which stands apart as a consequence of the 
fruition of the principal factor of action beginning with the taking of the vow of 
sacrifice and ending with the distribution of charities With that there will be a 
little of the admixture of evil. Even in heaven which is considered as free from all 
pain, the enjoyment is the result of virtue mixed up with a little of vice and there will 
therefore, be a somewhat inappreciable diminution of enjoyment only. 

He divides the third alternative:—‘How may it optionally live on, &o. The 
ruling action here means the most powerful one, not the whole consisting of many 
parts. ‘The most powerful’ is that whose fruition has been appointed with regard to 
time, because there remains no other opportunity for its fruition. That whose frui¬ 
tion has not been appointed is considered weak, inasmuch as there is opportunity for 
its fruition at other times. ‘Living on for a very long time’ is in the seed state only, 
not as helper of the principal action, that being independent. 
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The question arises. It has been said that the vehicle of actions manifests at 
once at the time of death. It is now said that it lives on for a very long time over¬ 
powered. How is it that the former is not contrary to the latter 1 With this object 
he puts the question :—‘How may it, &o,’ The answer is;—‘Death is said to be the 
cause of the simultaneous appearance, (fee.’ The singular denotes the class. 

Now he lays down that what has been said applies to the other as well. ‘ Not 
that of the action, <to.’ The rest is easy.—64. 

Sfitra 14. 

^ ii n 

^ Te, they, jp^ Hl&da, pleasure. qRfriu ParitApa, pain. t*srr! PhAl&h, 
fruits. jp^-^lftTrriT-TlWT: Hld,daparitapaphal&h, Having pleasure and pain as fruits. 

Punya. virtue, itrgspr Apunya, vice. Hetu, reason. 
Puiiyapunyahetutvfi,t, Because virtue and vice are their causes. 

14. They have pleasure or pain aa the fruit, by reason of 
virtue or vice,—65. 

II IM II 

VYASA. 

They, i.e., life-state, life-preiod and life-experience, have pleasure for their 
fruit, when caused by virtue, and have pain for their fruit when caused by vice. 

As pain consists in what is contrary to the prevalent mental tendencies 
at a time, there must be pain to the Yogi’s mind even at the time of the enjoy¬ 
ment of pleasurable objects. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS, 

It has been said that karma has its origin in afiSiotions. It baa also been said 
lat the fruitions have their origin iu aotious (karma). Now the question is of what 
) the fruitions the origin, so that they too have to be given up 1 For this reason he 
s;—‘They have pleasure or pain aa their fruit, by reason of virtue and vice.’—They, 
lifestate, (ko.’ 

Although life-state and life-period dWy'nave pio«ui<3 ana pain as their fruit, 
icb as those come before these, and not so life-experience, inasmuch as that oomes 
easure and pain have arisen, and inasmuch as it consists in the very experience 
yet that too is spoken of as the fruit of enjoyment, because being perceivable 
/able, it is an object of the act of enjoyment. 

3 question arises that akhough the life-state, life-experience and life-period 
y vice and causing pain may well be regarded as removable, being found to 
ary, why should those be given up which have been caused by virtue and cause 
i 1 They are seen to bo moving along the proper line. It is impossible that even 
isand inferences and so-called authoritative statements should do away with the 
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fact of their moving along the line of every individual mind. Nor are pleasure 
and pain possible of existence the one without the other, inesmuch as when pleasure is 
taken up, pain too is there as not to be given up, as they have different causes and 
different appearances. For this reason he says;—‘And as this pain, (ko. 65. 

Sutra. 15. 

Parinnma, of change. ?niT Tiipa, anxiety, Sainskara, hab. 

tuation. Duhkhaih, by reason of the pains, gtj Gima, of the qualities. 

Vrittih, of the functionings. fqUrvrfa Virodhat, by reason of the contrariety. 
W Cha, and. Duhkham, pain. Eva, indeed, 5 Sarvam, all. 

Vivekiiiah. to the discriminating. 

lo. By reason of the pains of change, anxiety and habitua¬ 
tion and by reason of the contrariety of tlie functionings of the ‘qua¬ 
lities,’ all indeed is pain to the discriminating.—(50. 
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VYASA. 

How i.s that pos^blu ? ‘Ly reason of the pains, &o.’ Tiio feeling of pleasure 
depending upon the cnjoyine it of intelligent and non intellig.int objects, is in 
the case of every one follow cl by attachment. Here the veliiclo of actions 
is born out of attachment. Further ina.sinuch as there is aversion to the 
causes of pain and also delusi<'n, there c.xistsalso the vehicle of action brought 
about by aversion and delusion. And so it has been said :—‘ Enjoyment is 
not possible without giving pain to beings.’ There is also the physical 
vehicle of actions caused by g ving pain to others. 

It has been said that t!ie pleasure of enjoyment is Nescience. The 
calming down of the powcr.s o 'action, sensation and thought, which comes 
in consequence of the satisfac don derived from enjoyment of their objects, is 
pleasure. The activity in consequence of want of satisfaction is pain. 

Further, it is not pos.sible to make the powers of action, &c, free from 
desire by the frequent repetition of enjoyments, because attachment increases 
in consequence of the repetiti n of enjoyments and so also does the dexterity 
of the powers. The repetition of enjoyment is, therefore, no cause of pleasure. 
Whoever desiring pleasure enjoys certain objects and thus becomes addicted 
to them, in consequence, and liaving become addicted thus becomes entangled 
in the morass of pain, is like one who being afraid of the bite of a scorpion, 
is bitten by a serpent. 

This is the pain of change. In the state of pleasure even, it produces 
a contrary effect and thus afflicts a Y^ogi alone, 
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Well, what is the painfulnesa of anxiety ? The feeling of pain in 
depending upon intelligent and non-intelligent objects is in the case of every 
one followed by aversion. Here the vehicle of action is born out of aversion. 
Whoever desires object of pleasure, acts with his mind, body and speech and 
thereby favours some and disfavours others. He thus lays by virtue and vice 
by favours and disfavours shown to others. This is a vehicle of actions brought 
about by avarice and delusion. This is termed the painfulness of consequent 
suffering (tapa). 

What again is the painfulness of habituation? By the enjoyment of 
pleasure comes into being the vehicle of the potency of pleasure. By the 
feeling of pain comes the vehicle of the potency of pain. By thus experiencing 
the fruition of actions in the shape of pleasures and pains, the vehicle of 
actions grows. 

This is the eternal stream of painfulness which thus flowing on 
frightens the Yogi alone. Why the Yogi alone? Because the wise have 
in this case a similarity to the eye-ball. As a thread of wool thrown into 
the eye pains by mere touch, but not so by coming into contact with any 
other organ, so do these pains afiflict the Yogi tender as the eye-ball, but not 
anyone else whom they reach. 

Ab to others, however, who give up the pain they have again and again 
taken up as the consequence of their own karma, and who again take it up 
after having repeatedly given it up; who are all round as it were pierced 
through by Nescience, possessed as they are of a mind full of afflictions, 
variegated by eternal residua; who follow in the wake of the ‘ I ’ and the 
‘mine,’ in relation to things that should be left apart,—the three-fold pain 
caused by both external and internal means, run after them as they are 
repeatedly born. The Yogi then seeing himself and the world of living be¬ 
ings thus surrounded by the eternal flow of pain, turns for refuge to right 
knowledge, the cause of the destruction of all pains. 

Further, by reason of the contrariety of the functionings of the 
qualities, ‘all is indeed pain to the discriminating.’ The qualities of the 
Will-to-know being of the nature of essentiality, activity and inactivity, become 
dependent upon mutual help, and set the formation of either a quiescent, a 
disturbed or a delusive notion possessed of the three qualities themselves. 
.And the functioning of the qualities being changeful, the mind is said to 
'I^Stes the nature of changing quickly. The intensities of their natures 
an^ the intensities of their functionings are contradictory to one ano'jher. 
The ordinary, however, function together with the intense. Thus do 
these qualities bring about the notions of pleasure, pain and 
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delusion by each subserving tbe others, and all thus enter into the forma¬ 
tions of the others. It is by the quality which is the leading factor, that 
the difference is introduced. It is for this reason that all is pain to the 
discriminating. 

The seed out of which this large heap of pains grows is Nescience, 
and of that the means of destruction is right knowledge. 

As the Science of Medicine has four Departments, Disease, the Cause 
of Disease, the Absence of Disease, and Medicine or the Means of Removal, 
so also this Science has four Departments. It is thus divided: the 
Universe in Evolution, the Cause of the Universe in Evolution, Liberation, 
the Means of Liberation, Of these, the Universe in Evolution being full of 
troubles is the pain to be avoided; the conjunction of the Purusa (the 
conscious principle) and the Prakriti is the cause of pain., the final 
cessation of the conjunction is the removal of pain. Right knowledge is the 
cause of the removal of the pain. Here the individuality of the remover is 
not to be considered the pain to be avoided ; nor is to be considered 
as an object of desire to be aimed at. In the case of avoidability, tbe theory of 
their destructibility would come in. In the case of its being considered on 
object of desire to be aimed at, the theory of its being the effect of some 
preceding cause would come ill. When both these positions have been given 
up, the theory of eternal iiumutabiiity only remains. This is the Right 
knowledge. 

Thus is the Science said to possess four Departments. 

VACHASPATl’S GLOSS. 

The author introduces the aphorism by putting a question with the object of ex¬ 
plaining in the sequence, that although ordinary people do not at the time of feeling 
pleasure, have the sense of its contrariety to the mind, and do not, therefore, feel the 
pain thereof, the Yogi has the sense of pain therein:—‘How is that possible}' By 
means, dco.’ This is the aphorism. The oonseqeutial change, the suffering (tapa) and 
the habituation are themselves pains. It is by means of these, &<}. 

He desoribes the painfulncss of an object on acount of the painfulness of sequen¬ 
tial changeThis feeling of pleasure.in the case of every one, &o.’ It is plain 

that pleasure is not possible without the ooosequeut bond of attachment. Whe^e 
there is no co-existence there is uo pleasure. It is in that that the feeling of pleasure 
consists. Attachment causes activity. Activity is responsible for the heaping up of 
virtues and vices. Of these consists the vehicle of actions born out of attachments, 
beoause nothing that does not exist cannot be born. He who enjoys pleasure and is at 
the time even devoted to it, goes on at the same time hating the causes of pain by 
means of the mental modifications of aversion which exists distinct and independent 
When one becomes incapable of removing the causes of pain, he becomes deluded the 
getting as he does the true nature of things. Thus a vehicle of actions is brough|(hi 
to being by aversion also, and like aversion by delusion also. This is but apothcr 
name of (Jnr&d Cognition. There is, therefore, nothing contradictory ip its beipg (ha 
as luse of the vehicle of action coming ipto eatftenoc. 
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The question arise: How can one who is attached, bo at the same time averse 
and deluded 1 Aversion and delusion are not seen at the time of attachment. For 
this reason he says;—‘ And so it has been said by us when speaking of the charact¬ 
eristic of alternation in the afflictions* The virtue and vice which have their origin 
in the activity of speech aud mind have both been described by what has been said so 
far, because the incident of their being born out of attachment, ifec., is common to both, 
inasmuch as there is no difference in this matter between a mental and verbal expres¬ 
sion of desire. As they sayj—‘The mental modification of desire differs not from its 
verbal expression.’ 

Now he shows that there is a physical vehicle of actions also: -‘Enjoyment is 
not possible without giving pain to others.’ It is for this reason that the writers of 
the Dharmasastraa speak of the five sins of householders. 

It may be so. But it is not proper that the pleasure derived from an object of 
enjoyment should be denied on account of this contrariety to the feeling of Yogis. For 
this reason he says:—‘It has been said that the pleasure of enjoyment is Nescience,’ 
when describing Nescience as consisting of the four-fold unreality of cognition. The 
elders do not look with favour upon mere consequential conditions. There is, of course, 
no feeling of pleasure caused to anyone by the enjoyment of honey mixed up with 
poison, even though he may use it. On the contrary, there is a feeling of pain in the 
sequence. So also has it been said by the Lord:—‘The pleasure which is felt by the 
contact of the senses with their objects, that which is like nectar in the beginning and 
like poison in the end, is R'ljatic pleasure.’—(Gita VIII. 38.) 

He introduces this:—‘The calming down, &c.’ We do not hold that pleasure 
consists in the enjoyment of an object. On the contrary, the greatest pain of man con¬ 
sists in the desire for objects, of men, who being satisfied by objects are pained by the 
wish to possess them. This does not calm down without the enjoyment of the object. 
Further, its calming down does not come about, being followed as it is by attachment, 
&o. Why then should it not be considered as the pain of consequence 1 This is the 
meaning. Satisfaction is caused by the cessation of the thirst for an object. The 
calming down thus caused consists in the cessation of the powers from their work. 
The author shows this very meaning by means of the canon of difference:—‘ The restless¬ 
ness in consequence of absence of satisfaction is pain,’ 

Ho refutes:—‘Further it is not possible. &o.’ It is true that the cessation of 
desire is the faultless pleasure. It is not the repetition of enjoyments, however, that 
brings this about. The repetition of enjoyment, on the contrary, brings about the 
manifestation of desire, which is the opposite of the cessation thereof. As they have 
said:—‘The desire for enjoyments is not calmed down by their enjoyment. It gathers 
strength like fire by oblations.’—(Manu II. 94.) The rest is not difficult. 

Now ho questions about the pain of anxiety:—‘Well, what is the painfulness of 
fcnxiety 1’ He gives the answer;—‘The feeling of pain, &c.. The full description of its 
nature has not been undertaken, because it is well known to all men. It is similar to 
the pain of consequence or sequential change. The details of this are the same as 
those of the other. 

He now questions about the painfulness of habituation;—‘What again, &o.’ 
Answers:—‘By the enjoyment of pleasure, &o.’ The feeling of pleasure nourishes its 
reeidual potency. That brings about the memory of pleasure. That again causes 
attachment. From this follow the movements of mind, body and speech. These cause 
virtue and vice. Thence comes the enjoyment of their fruition. Thence again is the 
mind habituated to it. This is the meaning of eternity, absence of beginning. And here 
again memory comes in by the intensity of the potencies of pleasure and pain. There¬ 
by come attachment and aversion, 'i'henoe come actions. From actions proceeds 
fruition. Thus should this be understood. Following thus this stream of pain troU- 
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blea the Yog} alone, not any one else. For this reason he says:—‘ This is the eternal 
stream, &o.’ As to others the three-fold pain runs after them... .this is the construc¬ 
tion. The pains caused by other beings smd the powers of nature are described by one 
common characteristic, the external. The modifications variegated by the eternal resi¬ 
dua are described as the Nescience. It is the Nescience which causes modifications in 
the mind j they are, in fact. Nescience itself. It is by this that the feelings of ‘This 
is myself’ and ‘This is mine’ are generated in the Will-to-be the senses and the body, 
&o., and in wife and children, &c. These are the lines along which the ordinary Puru- 
sa moves. 

Under these circumstances there is no rescue at all except in right knowledge. 
For this reason he says:—‘The Yogi then, &c. ’ ; 

Having thus shown the painfulneas of pleasurable enjoyments, on account of the 
surrounding circumstances of sequential change, habituation and anxiety, he now 
shows the painfulness due to the very nature of their being;—‘Further by reason of 
the contrariety of the functionings of the qualities, <fec.’ He explains:—‘The qualiti¬ 
es of Essence (Sattva), disturbing energy (Rajas) and inertia (Tamas) evdlved as 
essentiality, activity and inactivity in their transformation as the Will-to-be, being 
dependent for support upon each other, bring about every notion, even though it be 
the notion of pleasurable enjoyments, as necessarily possessed of the three qualities, 
being as it is as such, either quiescent, that is pleasurable, disturbed, i, e., painful or 
inert, i, e., seedy (a feeling which is neither of active pleasure nor yet of pain). And 
even such a modification in the form of a notion of this Will-to-be is not permanent. 
So says he:—‘And the functioning of the qualities being changeful, (fee.’ The mind 
has been said to be of a quickly changing nature. 

But how can one notion become possessed of the opposite qualities of quiescence, 
disturbance and seediness at one time? For this reason he says:—‘The intensities of 
their nature and the intensities of their functionings are contradictory to one an¬ 
other.’ 

Natures differ from natures, that is, the eight modes of mental being charaoterir 
zation, (fee. Their functionings are pleasure and pain. Thus characteristic (*. «., 
virtue) differs when ripening into fruit, from Vice (that which is non-characteristic), 
when that ripens into fruit. Similaiiy, knowledge, desirelessness and power as also 
pleasure, (fee., differ from contradictory characteristics of the same classes. The ordinary 
manifestations, i. e., when their natures are not intensified, do not contradict their in¬ 
tense manifestations, i. e., when they are in the height of their manifestation. They, 
therefore, do manifest along with them. 

Well, we understand this. But how can the enjoyment of pleasurable objects be 
painful by nature ? For this reason he says:—‘Thus do these, (fee.’ The meaning is 
that they are both the same inasmuch as there is no difference in their material causes 
and the meterial cause and the effect thereof are the same in nature. 

What, is it then a case of absolute identity of nature? If so, there would be no 

difference among mental conceptions as they do exist. B'or this reason he says:_‘It 

is by the quality which is the leading factor, &c.’ The presence of the qualities is in 
their ordinary nature. The leading factor is that which is intense. B’or this reason 
all is but pain to the discriminating, by nature as well as on accounc of surrounding 
circumstances. And pain has to be removed by the wise. And pain cannot be remov¬ 
ed unless its root is removed. Further, the root cannot be removed unless it is 
known. For this reason shows the root thereof:—‘The seed out of which grows, <feo.’ 
The meaning is that the seed is that out of which the heap of pains grows, i. e., from 
which it takes its birth. 

He mentions the means of its eradication;—‘And of that the means (if destruc¬ 
tion, (fee.’ ' 

Now he explains that this science, which is taught for the welfare of all, is 
similar to another science of the same class:—‘As the science of medicine, (fee.’ That 
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science which has four branches of discussion, is said to bo a science of four depart- 
tnents. The question now arises that inasmuch as pain was ere now described as the 
thing which has to be removed and the universe in evolution is now described as the 
thing to be removed, is there hot an evident contradiction in this? For this reason 
be says;—'The universe in evolution being full of pain, (fee.’ 

Now ho describes the minor operation of Nesoience, whereby the evolution of 
the universe is set in:—‘The conjunction of the Prakriti and Purusa, &o. ’ 

He describes the means of liberation:—‘Right knowledge is the means, &e.’ 

Some are of opinion that liberation consists in the destruction of the very being 
of him who does away with pain. As they say The salvation of the mind is like 
the extingusihment of a lamp.' Others say that liberation consists in the appearance 
of pure knowledge by the destruction of the afflictions together with their ^tencies. 
He says to them:—'Here the individuality of the remover is not to be considered the 
pain, (ko. ’ 

He points out the defect in the theory of removal:—‘In the ease of avoidability, 
fco.’ Now wise man ever works for self-destruction. It is, however, seen that men 
who carry a body full of intense pain, do attempt to destroy themselves. True. But 
it is only a few who do so. 

Further, if this were so, there would remain no object of existence for the 
Purusa, inasmuch as there are spirits in evolution who enjoy different kinds of 
pleasure as gods, <kc., and they too reach the state of liberation. Hence, liberation is 
not to be considered to be the annihilation of the very being of him who removes 
the pain. 

Well, then, let us suppose that the mind in the state of liberation takes up an¬ 
other nature. For this reason he says:—'In the case of it being supposed that an¬ 
other nature is put on, the theory of there being another cause for it, Ac,’ It moans 
that if it is something which comes into existence, it is an effect and is, therefore, imper¬ 
manent, Being impermanent it cannot be considered liberation (Moksa). Moksa 
consists in immortality. The expression of pure knowledge is not immortal. It is 
not possible that expression (santana) should exist as separate, from the thing express¬ 
ed, and as an independent existence. The things that are expressed, are of course, impermtv 
nent. For this reason we should try to find out a theory which would make it possible 
that Moksa should bo permanent. It is only thus that it would be possible to make Moksa 
an object for the Purusa to achieve. For this reason he says;—‘.When both these posi¬ 
tions, <fec.’ Hence Moksa is only the establishment of the self in its own nature. 
This alone is Right Knowledge. Thus is this science said to possess four Depart¬ 
ments.—66. 

Sfitra 16. 


H \\ w 

Heyam, the avoidable. Duhkham, pain. Anfigatam, 

not-yet-come. 

16. Pain not-yet-comc is the avoidable.—67. 

srf?rT?Trt 1 

II 1% II 
VYASA. 


The pain which has passed away has been spent up by experience. 
It cannot, therefore, fall within the sphere of the avoidable. And that 
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which is present, is being experienced at the time of its existence ; it cannot, 
therefore, be considered as the avoidable with reference to the future moment 
of time. Hence that pain alone which has not yet been experienced, troubles 
the Yogi who is sensitive as the eye-ball ; it does not trouble any other 
knower. Hence that alone in the avoidable pain. It is the cause of this 
avoidable pain only that is to be discussed 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

By the use of the words ‘ not yet come,’ the past and the present have been taken 
out of the purview. He shows the propriety thereof;—‘The pain that has passed 
away, &c.’ 

But why should pain which is present, i e , in the process of being suffered, be not 
considered as falling within the sphere of the avoidable, seeing that it has not been 
spent up by suffering 1 For this reason he says :—‘And that which is present, &o.’ 
The rest is easy.—67. 

Sfftra 17 

stoat: #atiit lafg: ii %<» ii 

jcg Drasiri, of the knower. Drisyayoh, and of the knowable, 

Sarnyogah, conjunction. ^ Ht-ya, of the avoidable pain. Hetuh, the cause. 

l7. The Conjunction of the knower and the knowable is the 
cause of the avoidable pain.—68. 
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i g crcqirr^ ct? s^qtsg- 

II I'* II 

VYASA. 

The knower is the Purusa (the conscious principle) who cognizes the 
reflection from the Will-to-know by conjuncticn. The knowafele consists of all 
the characteristics present in the essence of the Will-to know. Thus then, the 
knowable behaves like a magnet. It is useful only when placed here. On 
account of its capacity of knowability, it becomes the possession of the lord, 
the Puru§a, who is of the nature of the power of knowing. It becomes the 
object of the act of enjoyment, inasmuch as although by nature independent* 
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it becomes dependent; upon another, existing as it does for fulfilling the object 
of that other.' It is different in nature from the power of kno'wing (conscious¬ 
ness), but puts on that nature by taking it up from another. The eternal 
conjunction of the power of knowing and the capacity of being known, brought 
about by the purpo.se of existence, is the cause of the avoidable pain. And so 
it has been said ‘The conjunction therewith is the cause ; by giving that up 
is secured the complete remedy of pain, inasmuch as that is found to be the 
cause of the removal of the real thing, the cause of pain.’ As for example, the 
soles of the feet possess the capacity of being pierced, and the thorn possesses 
the power of piercing. The remedy consists in not putting the foot on the 
thorn, or putting it with a shoe on. Whoever in the world knows these three 
things, secures the remedy ami does not suffer the pain caused by the prick. 
By what means ? By the power of the three-fold knowledge. 

And here, too, it is the quality of the disturbing motion (rajas'! that 
brings about the pain ; and it is the quality of the Essence (sattva) which is 
pained. Why ? Because the act of pain must live in an object, and it can, 
therefore, live in the Objective Essence alone. It cannot live in the unchanging 
actionless knower of the field. Because consciousness iFurusa) h.as the Object¬ 
ive Essence for its field it follows along the lines of the phenomena of the 
Essence, and when the Objective Essence is pained, the Purusa also is pained 
by reflex action. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The avoidable pain has been described. Its cause is now discussed. ‘The con¬ 
junction of the knower and the knowable is the cause of the avoidable pain.’ 

Now he describes the nature of the knower;—'The knower, &o.’ The cognition 
by conjunction of the reflection from the Will-to know (Buddhi) is the same as the 
reflection of consciousness into the Will to-know. This is present even in the Purusas 
who are indifferent (Udasina), 

Well, but if this is all, it is the Will-to-know alone that can thus be visible to 
him, not sound, &c., which are not thus in contact with him (the Purusa). For this 
reason he says:—‘The knowable consists of all the characteristics of the Will-to-be.’ 
By means of the passage of tlie senses the Will-to-be transforms as sound, &o. Sound, 
(to., thus become the characteristics of the knowable. This is the meaning. Well, 
but it is the Will-to-be that transforms a.s sound, &o, and thereby puts on these 
appearances. As to the Purusa however, the change takes place in him when his rela¬ 
tion with the Will-to-be is perceived. If this relation is not recognized, how can 
sound, &o., be percaived even though they have entered the essence of the Will to-be? 
The knowable cannot be cognized without being in contact with the power of consoious- 
ness. For this reason he says:—^‘Thus then, the knowable behaves like, &c.’ We have 
discussed in the first chapter tl).atthe essence of the Will-to-be, being touched by cons¬ 
ciousness, takes in the reflection of consciousness on account of its extreme purity, and 
being thus as it were transformed into consciousness cognizes sound, &c., in sequence. 
And it is for this reason, that the seer enjoying sound, &c., presented to it by the essence 
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of the Will-to-be having transformed into the sound, &o., becomes the master, and the 
essence of the Will-to-be standing to it in that relation becomes its possession. This 
is the essence of the Will-to-be, which possessed of forms behaves as a magnet and 
becomes a possession of the Puru^a, who is the lord, as the power of consciousness. 
Why? Because it becomes the object of the act of cognition in sequence. The cogni¬ 
tion in sequence is the experience of the Purusa. This means the action of the 
Purusa with the object in view. Becoming the object thereof means becoming enjoy¬ 
able. It is spoken of as his possession, because it becomes enjoyable by him. 

The question again arises that the essence of the Will-to-be being sell-illuminat¬ 
ed, how can it be the object of cognitionl For this reason he says:—‘It is different 
in nature from, &e.’ The essence of the Will-to-be can be self-illupainating only, if it 
is reality of the nature of consciousness. Its nature, however, is different from that 
of consciousness, being as it is of tiie nature of the non-intelligent. It takes up the 
nature of consciousness by borrowing it from the other. It is for this reason an object 
of cognition. 

The question now is that inasmuch as anything is said to be dependent upon 
another when something constituting it rests in that other, the Will-to be cannot be 
dependent vipon the Purusa, because nothing that belongs to the Will-to-be rests upon 
the Purusa, who is by nature indifferent. It further follows from this that the 
Purusa can have no action of his own. For this reason the author says:—‘Although 
independent by nature, it becomes dependent upon another, <ko. The purpose of its 
existence being the fulfilment of the object of another, i. e., of the Purusa, it becomes 
dependent upon that other, t. e., the Purusa. 

Well then this relation of the power of the seeing and the capacity of being 
seen can either be innate or accidental. If it be innate, then both the related objects 
must always remain as such. The relation cannot cease to exist, because both of them 
are indestructible. The relation be ing thus impossible of cessation, there can never 
be an end of births and deaths. If it be incidental (naimittika), then because the 
afflictions, the actions and their potencies are the modifications of the internal organ, 
they can exist only when the internal organ exists. And the internal organ is 
brought into existence by means of them. Thus each comes to depend for its existence 
upon the existence of the other. Inasmuch as there cannot be this eternity of succes¬ 
sion in the beginning of creation, tlie very setting in of evolution thus becomes impos¬ 
sible, and in fact non-existent. And so it has been said:—“Action is brought about 
by the ‘qualities’ even according to those who believe that the Purusa is not the actor. 
But how can that be brought about? Karma does not exist then? Now is there 
untrue knowledge, nor attachment, iior aversion, &o. Nor is the mind born then, 
nor can any mental modification exist at all in the case of any one.” To remove this 
doubt the author says:—‘The eternal conjunction of the power of knowing and the 
capacity of being known brought about by the purpose of existence, &o.’ 

True, the relation is not innate; it is incidental. And although it is thus inci¬ 
dental, it has no beginning, because its existence has been caused by an eternal cause. 
And this succession of afflictions, act ons and potencies is eternal. In each creation 
they become merged into the Prakriti together with the internal organ, and manifest 
again in the beginning of another creation in the same state in which they were before. 
The illustration has been mentioned more than once before of how certain creatures 
of the earth are reduced to earth on the cessation of the rains, but come back to life 
again when the rains return. 

Nescience is the cause of the conjunction by antecedence. The fulfilment of the 
object of the Purusa is the cause of keeping it on. It is by virtue of that that the 
conjunction lasts. For this reason is it said to have been caused by the purpose of 
the Purusa. “ And so it has been said ” by Pafichasikha (Aphorism YII. S. B. H., 
XI. p. 10)’.—•‘Conjunction with that’ means the conjunction with the Will-to-bo 
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(buddhi). It is this conjunction which is the cause of pain. By the cessation of that 
is secur^ the absolute remedy of pain. It is implied that pain lives on as long as 
the conjunction does not cease. The author repeats a well known illustration of the 
same:—‘As the soles of the feet, <fec.' 

Well let that be so. But when it is said that the conjunction with the ‘quali¬ 
ties’ is the cause of pain, it becomes admitted that the ‘qualities’ are the pain-giverst 
Further the action of the verb‘to him’does not terminate in the actor alone, like 
that of the verb ‘ Is ’ and others of the same class. There must be another object in 
its case which is pained. The Purusa cannot be the object in which this pain may 
reside, because the Puruja being immutable it cannot possess the nature of being 
affected by the fruit of action. Therefore, it being necessary for pain that there 
should be something pained, we infer its non-existence when no object of pain exists, 
just as we see that no smoke exists when there is no fire. For this reason the author 
says:—“And here too the quality of essentiality is pained, &c.’’ It is the qualities 
which are either the pain-givers or the pained. Of these the Sattva being delicate 
like the soles of feet, is pained; the Rajas being sharp is the pain-giver. 

The author now puts a question;—“ Why is it the Sattva alone that is pained! 
and not the Purusa, ’’ The answer:—“On account of the action of pain, Ac. ’’ 

Well, then, does not the Purusa get pain? And further if it is only the non 
intelligent Sattva that is pained, what loss is thereby caused to us? For this reason 
he says:—‘ The Purusa is pained by reflex action.’—68. 

Sdtra 18. 

u w 

3sra?TO PrakfiiSa, of illumination, fasm Kriyd, of activity. ■RTifFr Slhiti. inertia, 
tftw Sllam, nature. Prak&sakriydsthitisilam, Having the 

nature of illumination, activity and inertia. ^ Bhfita, the elements. 
Indriya, the powers of sensation. Atmakam, consisting of. Hln Bhoga, 

experience. sgritnT Apavarga, emancipation, Artbam, object. Drisyam, 

knowable. 


18. The knowable is of the nature of illumination, activity 
and inertia; it consists of the elements and the powers of sensa¬ 
tion, action and thought; its objects are emancipation and experi- 
ience.—69. 
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f^?rT i JTTsnrt^sf 


?:cJT I ¥rtiTmRf5^ % ?Tf irw i ^ ' 

^qR?^Hf»Tr*T5T*T^’ft ^^«Tr^:rR<inT'T^ ?!% I mfer I 


?r«iT ^rfjq; I “514 g ?I%5 

g%^' g^jrnft ^4 3^5 s^rrf^jiq-^ 1 w ^ sra; 


qrnr^t ^T 4t^^g ^Vh; ^sriftr^r 5?iqf5[^?T^ ^ 1 n:4 

w?«r*h^ 3 ?[rl'^ 55 ^ 5?Tq^^ ^ % cTcir^ ¥ft^% 1 g^- 

5mf 1 tc^ ?i5«Pin:qt^^5RrRT- 

g:^r ^HRr: g^qs's^rrdfRcr^r^RT: ^et ?rc«K5i^*i II K^ 11 

VYASA. 


The nature of tho know ible is now described:—' The knowable is 
of the nature of, &c. ’ The quality of essentiality (Sattva) is of the nature 
of illumination. Energy (Rajas) is of the nature of activity. Inertia is of 
the nature of inactivity. The.se ‘qualities’ are capable of being coloured 
more or less by proximity to one another. They are ever evolving. They 
have the characteristics of conjunction and separation. They manifest 
forms by each lending support to the dthers by proximity. None of these 
loses its distinct power into those of the others, even though each may 
exist as the principal factor of a phenomenon, with the others as subsidiary 
thereto. Tney lake to the linos of different manifestations of power in 
objects of the same or of different classes. When anyone of them is the 
priiicipal factor of any phenomenon, the others show their presence in close 
contact. Their existence as subsidiary energies of the principal factor is 
inferred by their distinct and independent functioning, even though it be 
as subsidiary qualities. Their powers come into manifestation by virtue 
of the objects of the Purusa having to be fulfilled. They bring about the 
fulfilment by mere proximity, acting in the same way as loadstone. They 
follow along the line of the manifestation of one of them indefpendently of 
any disposing cause. They are called by the name of Pradhana (primordial 
matter). This is styled the knowable. This it is that consists of the elements 
and the powers of action, sensation and thought. It evolve as the elements, 
the subtle and the gross Prithvt &c. Similarly does it evolve as the 
powers of sensation, action and thought, the subtle and gross auditory and other 
powers. And this evolution is not purposeless, beginning as it does with 
a set purpo.so before it. The object of the “knowable” is of course the 
fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa, experience and emancipation. Of these, 
experience consists in obtaining the knowledge of the nature of the desirable 
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and undesirable phenomena of the qualities; which knowledge, however, 
, does not recognize them as only the modifications of the qualities. Emanci¬ 
pation is the ascertainment of the nature of the enjoyer, the Purusa. Beyond 
the knowledge of these two there is no wisdom. And so it has been said 
(by PanchaMkha, Aphorism VIII, S. B. H., XL. p. 11.)And this one, 
however, having come to know the three ‘qualities’ to be the actors and 
the fourth Purusa to be the acbionless knower of their action, and knowing 
also the ohtputs of the qualities, not yet known, that are being presented 
to the Purusa, who is of the same and not yet of the same class with them, 
no longer suspects the existence of any other wisdom, ” 

Well, but how can either experience or emancipation, which being both 
of them the works of the Will-to-be live in the AVill-to-be alone, ba predicated of 
the Purusa? As victory and defeat existing in the soldiers are predicated 
of their master, because it is he who enjoys the fruit thereof, so are bondage and 
freedom existing in the Will-to-be alone predicated of the Purusa, because he is 
the enjoyer of their fruit. It is of the Will-to-be alone that the bondage exists 
until the object of the Purusa is fulfilled and it is fulfilment of the object that is 
emancipation (Moksa). Similarly have perception, retention, judgment, rejection 
knowledge of realities and the distinction of unrealities their existence fasten¬ 
ed on to the Purusa although they have their existence in the Will-to-be, be¬ 
cause he is the enjoyer of their fruit. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The presentation of objectivity in the case of pain, and that has been described 
before. The author now describes the knowable ;—‘The knowable is of the nature of 
illumination, &c.’ It is a quantum of essence (sattva) as luminosity that is coloured 
by a quantum of inertia (tamas) as weakness and by a quantum of disturbing energy 
(Rajas) as pain. Similarly may this be illustrated in the case of existences in which 
Rajas, &o., prevail. It is this that is intended to be said by, 

‘These qualities are capable of being coloured more or less by proximity to one 
another.’ 

They have the characteristics of conjunction and separation ‘with and from the 
Purusa.’ As it is said in the Veda:—‘One unborn is there who is red, white and 
black j she goes on giving birth to many similar children. One unborn Purusa follows 
her enjoying ; another unborn (Purusa) gives her up, having enjoyed all her enjoy- 

ables.—(Svetasvatara Up. iv. 5.) 

It is said of them that they manifest forms, by lending support to one another, 
inasmuch as it is thus that the prithivi and other tattvas are evolved. Grant that. 
But inasmuch as Disturbing Energy (rajas) and Inertia (tamas) subserve the quality 
of Essentiality (sattva), when the latter brings about the production of the quiescent 

notion (Santapratyaya), they too are the causes of the production and must as such 
possess the virtues (that bring about the production). Such being the case, the same 
quiescent notion must be manifest even when the rajas and thet&mas are the priiicipal 
factors as is manifested in the ease of the equality of Essentiality being the principal 
factor, and not the disturbed and forgetful notions. For this reason the author 
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says:—‘None of these loses its distinct power into those of the others even 
though each may ‘exist as the principal factor of a phenomenon, with others as 
subservient thereto.’ It may be that Rajas and tamas exist as subservient factors when 
the quiescent notion has to be manifested, but their energies are not merged into that 
of the other. The fact that the energies are not merged is to be inferred from the fact of 
the effects thereof not disappearing into each other. Inasmuch as the quiescent, disturbed 
and forgetful effects are found along with the intensified manifestation of the several 
‘qualities’, not being merged into the others, it is proved that the separate qualities of 
their energies are not destroyed by conjunction. 

Let that be granted. But if these energies are separate from one another and 
cannot be merged into the others, that it cannot be said of the ‘qualities’ that they 
can come together with the object of bringing about a single effect. Different energies 
are never found coming together to bring about a single effect. It never happens that 
thread, earth and straw should come together to produce a jar and such other things. 
To this he says in answer:—‘They (,ake to the lines of different manifestations of power 
in objects of the same and of differi.'nt classes.’ Although the power of forming the 
material cause exists with reference to objects of the same class only and not with res¬ 
pect to others, the power of helping the cause to manifest as a particular effect does 
certainly exist in objects of differen t classes also. As to a cloth, straw does not poss¬ 
ess the power of even helping the material cause in the manifestation thereof. It, there¬ 
fore, cannot come together with thread to bring about a cloth. They are spoken of 
as taking to the lines of different energies in objects of the same and different classes, 
because it is their nature to do so. 

‘At the time of their being tlie principal factors’;—When a divine body has to be 
generated, the quality of essentiality becomes the principal factor, and the Qualities of 
disturbing energy (rajas) and inert ia (tamas) are sub.servient. It is for this reason 
that these qualities show their antecedent closeness at the time of their not being the 
principal factors, i.e., their modifications tend towards the immediate manifestation of 
the intended effects. 

- The words ‘principal factors' are intended chiefly to signify the state of being. 
As in the aphorism of Pfi,nini I. 4. ‘The dual and the singular in case of twoandone,’ 
the meaning is that in case of duality and unity, the dual and singular are to be used p 
for were it not so, the words used vould be ‘twos’ and ‘ones’ (in the plural number). 

Well, but the question arises that in the case of their being the principal factors 
of any phenomenon it ia possible t'j posit their existence because they are then in 
manifestation ; not so however when they are not in manifestation. What reason 
is then there to suppose that they lo exist, when they are not in manifestation 1 For 
this reason he says :—‘Their exiateuce as subservient energies, &c.’ Even though they 
are not in manifestation, yet their existence as substances subserving the principal 
factors by helping it to bring about a particular effect ia inferred by their functioning 
alone, inasmuch as they do not possess the power of discriminating intelligently, the 
one from the other, and have the capacity of causing effect by coming together. 
They are, therefore thus described. 

Well but granting that the qualities have the power of bringing about the mani¬ 
festation of effects by coming together, how is it that they do bring about the effects. 
It is not necessary that whoever has the power must use it also. To show that this 
power does not stop in its aetion of causing the manifestation of effects, he says:— 
‘Their powers eome into manifestation by virtue, &c.’ The meaning ia that the 
'qualities’ cease to act only when all the objects of the Purusa have been fulfilled. It 
is only then that they do not produce effects. 
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The question arises that inasmuch as the qualities do not confer any benefit upon 
the Purusa how can it be said that the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa sets 
them into action. For this reason he says:—‘They bring about the fulfilment by 
mere proximity.’ 

But the question arises that virtue and vice being the evident disposing causes 
of the action of the ‘qualities’ why is it said that their powers come into manifestation 
by virtue of the objects of the Purusa having to be fufilled 1 In answer to this he 
says :—‘They follow in the line of the manifestation of one of them, &c.’ Whichever 
of the three, whether the Sattva, Kajas or the Tfimas functions as the principal factor 
to manifest its eifects the others follow along its line without the existence of a disposing 
cause in the shape of virtue and vice. The same will be said (in III. 28):— 

“No disposing cause seta the Prakritis in motion ; it removes the obstacles only, 
like the husbandman.’’ 

“These qualities’’ are called by the name of Pradhfina—this is the construction. 
They are called by the name of Pradhana, derived as the word is from the v^DHA, ‘to 
maintain,’ meaning those by which the whole world is maintained. This is called ‘the 
knowable.’ 

Having thus described the nature of the qualities, now the author describes 
their effects :—‘This it is that consists, &c.’ When it is proved that the effects exist 
in reality, it is apparent that every thing evolves according to its own nature. Now he 
explains how it is of the nature of the elements and the powers of sensation, (kc. ‘It 
evolves as the elements, Sic.’ Now he introduces the portion of the aphorism. Its 
objects are experience and emancipation. And this evolution is not purposeless, inas¬ 
much as it sets in with a fixed purpose before it. 

The author explains experience (bhoga):—‘Of these, experience, &c.’ Pleasure and 
pain are the phenomena of the Will-to-be which is of the nature of the three qualities. 
It is the Will-to-be that modifies as these. Experience, however, does not consist in 
determining their nature as qualities. I'or this reason he says ;—‘Which knowledge, 
however, does not recognize them as only modifications of the qualities.’ This has 
often been discussed. 

The author explains emancipation. ‘The ascertainment of the nature of the 
enjoyer.’ The radical meaning is that by which it is separated from something (Apa 
vrij, varga). 

' Now he explains the non-existence of any other purpose:—‘ Beyond the knowledge 
of these two there is no other wisdom. And so it has been said by Paiichasikha:—‘And 
this one however, &c.’ 

The question now arises that experience and emancipation being both the modi¬ 
fications of the Wili-to-be and as such having their being in the Will-to-be, how is it 
that they are predicated of the Purusa, who is not their cause and in whom they do 
not live 1 For this reasons he says:—“Well but how can either, &c.’’ It has been, 
said that the Purusa is the enjoyer, and the subject will be discussed further besides. 
In reality, however, it is by the Will-to-be alone that the object of the Purusa is 
fulfilled. It is by this description of the nature of the relationship of the Purusa to 
experience and emancipation, that the nature of the relationship of the Purusa to 
perception, iSso., should also be known. But of these perception is the knowledge of 
an object such as it is. The memory thereof is retention. Judgment consists in dis¬ 
covering the particular diffeiential of the precepts. Rejection means the removal 1^ 
reasoning of the untrue facts that have entered the mind. The knowledge of realities 
consists in coming to a conclusion by judgment and rejection. The knowledge of the 
realities is the distinguishing of the unrealities,—69. 
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Stitra 19. 

TR (1 H 

Visesa, specialised, ^afg^t'sr Avisesa, unspecialiaed. f%|pm Lmga- 
inatra, undifforcnLiated phenomenal. ’ssnfHflf?! Alingani, and the noumenal. 
gm Gima, of the qualities, tty'll ParvAni, stages. 

19. The Specialized, the Unspecialized, the Undifferentiated 
phenomenal and the noumenal are the stages of “ the quali¬ 
ties.”—7U. 

?*rr^riuwf%^'TT’i}t f%d'TT: i ct^tt gisTirf^^iTf^ii i 

qT%rT^qi?J5^«rTiw i *i*t: ^^HfiTc^cTTf^rfeTcTT^ig^u^T- 

1 gqRI^'T I cra^TT 

55i7^iTT^‘ ?:-5Tcn=*rf^' »T5=vig5JTr^' %% i ui^f^ragsq^- 
^?Jir: i qg^=g^rfq^^5ferrTmr^ ?;% i ^r^rarr^- 

?qTcJT5Tl JT5<T: qi’fqdqqftqfHH: I qTlfTOrfqdq»=*TI ^%i- 

!IT5cqicl7?qq^«Tm fq?%lWrigHTg¥rwff5T I afa?T^3q*HJTni^ 
^tTHTTW n5?qTr;T?qq^«lTq 

*T%!f sf'qrq cTfq%q^?r 1 qq ^qi %^i^5 qft^uwt f^r^TH^Tf ^T%?fqfti!iw 

%fk I !5r%^Tq^qTqT q S^qT«fr ^frf%fTq?NTqWld 3^qT«fcTT m- 

I ^ g^qmgriqjCTq i i 

cqq?5qTfir^qHwr^ 3^qT^r i ^ 

vrq^cqfsifqrtpqTq^ I ^^tTfgqrfcRt ^ qcq^E^mq i 

5qf%Tf^^qTcrl?rRTq?r5qqmJTq5flf^'qR?qf^'^f»T5q5HqTqnivnn*r Slcq- 

qvTI N«iT ^Rsri^ I q» »TR I irgi^sr 

^fl’^T<{j SI ?q^q§TSTT^% I Rcqi’EIW 

ci^r cTcH^gig' q;iTR%fI ?r«ii q^fq^qi f%firs?ii% 

qftsjjm^frf^qiTig^ i ci?n ^^fq^qg i cisn- 

^tR 5i:?cif5r i%dqs-'q: qt ?iTqTScn:?r^5ft% fqdqRjt qif^ri cTrqRcRqjr^uR’: i 
^qf g sR$T^<!jR?5!ir qfiiiiiwr 5?rr^rftr<5qr^ ii h 

VYASA. 

This is composed for the purpose of ascertaining the differences of nature 
shown by 'the qualities’ which constitute the ‘knowable.’ The Specialized, the 
Unspecialized, the Undifferentiated Phenomenal and the Noumenal are the 
stages of ‘ the qualities.’ 

Here the elements known as Akasa (ether), Vayu (Invisible gas), Tejas 
(Steamer visible gas), Apas (liquid; and Prithvi (solid) are the specialized 
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modifications of the unspecialized soniferous, tangiferous, lumniferous, gusti- 
forous and odoriferous meastnes thereof (the tanm&tras, the subtle elements). 


Similarly are the powers of sensation (hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell), 
the powers of action (speech, grasp, position, execution and generation), the 
eleventh Manus, which has all these as its sphere, the specialized modification 
of the unspecialized modification of the principle of egoism. Thus sixteen-fold 
is the specialized modifications of the qualities. Six are the unspecialized 
modifications and these are soniferous, the tangiferous, the lumniferous, the 
gustiferous and the odoriferous ‘ultimales’ the tanm&tras. These five unspeci- 
alized modifications, the soniferous and the others, possess respectively one, two, 
three, four and five of the qualities of sound, &c. The sixth unspecialized 
modification is the Pure Egoism. 

These six are the unspecialized modifications of Pure Be-ness, the Great 

A 

Principle, the MahfL Atmk This Great Reality is the Undifferentiated 
Phenomenal ,Stage beyond the Unspecialized. In the Great Principle of Pure 
Bo-ness |do these live and grow up to their highest capacity, On involution 
they pass back into that stale of Pure Be-ness, the great principle ; and thtn:e 
t'.iey pass into the state which ueitlicr IS, nor yet IS NOT, that in which it 
exists and yet does not ; that which is Real, the Uiunanife.stecl, the background 
of all This is their undifferontiatod phenomenal modification ; and that which 
neither IS nor yet IS NOT, is the noumenal modification. Tue objects of the 
Punisa are no cause of the noumenal state. Tint is to say, the fulfilment of 
the objects of the Purusa does not act as the cause of manifestation with refe¬ 
rence to the noumenal state, in the beginning. The fululrneut of the objects 
of the Purusa is not, therefore, the reason of the oxisienoo of the cause. For 
the reason that it is not brought into existence by the Purusa’s objects it is 
said to ho eternal. As to the three specialized states, the fulfilment of the 
objects of the Purusa becomes the cause of their maiiifesta'ion in the beginning. 
And because the objects of the Purusa become the cause of their manifestation 
they are said to be non-eternal. The ‘qualitie.s,’ however, follow up all these 
characteristics. They' are, therefore, neither born nor disappear at each stage. 
They only appear as it were possessed of the characteristics of birth and death, 
because their individual phenomena in which they of course are present, are 
possessed of the characteristics of dissolution and birth with reference to their 
past and present, &c. As (when we say) "Devadatta has become poor,” Why ? 
Because all his cattle are dead. The der of his cattle has caused his 
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poverty and nob the de^triietion of hie own aubetance. This is an analogous 
conception. 

The Undifferentiated phenomenal (Lihga is the next after the Noumenal 
(Alihga'. It exists therein as the same subitance, and is distinguished from 
that, because the law of the order of appearance is invisible. 

Similarly, the six un.specialised modifications have their being in the 
undifferentiated phenomenal and are distinguished from that by the older of 
evolution being inviolable. 

Similarly are the elements and power of sensation having their being in 
these unspecialized modifications, distinguished from them. And it has been 
said before that there is no other tattva appearing in succession after the 
specialized modifications. Their modifications consist of the characteristic 
(dharma), the secondary quality (laksana), and condition (avastha, accident). 
They will bo described (in III. 13) 

YACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

It is for assertaining the Uift’orent modifications of the ‘qualities’ that go to make 
up the knowable that this (Sutrn.) is composed;— 

“Thespecialized, the unspcoialized, the undilferentiated phenomenal and the nou¬ 
menal arejihe stage.s of qualities “ 

“The specialized ;—The unspeoializod modifications are those that are free from 
the specialities which may be ciescribed as the quiscent, the disturbed and the forget’ 
ful. The specialized modifications are their outcomes only. They do not evolve fur¬ 
ther tatvas. 

He describes them:—“Here the elements found, die.’’ They are enumerated 
here in the order of their manifestation. 

The powers of sensation and thought are the specialized modifications of the un¬ 
specialized principle of egoism, with the quality of essentiality (sattva) as the princi¬ 
pal factor. The powers of action are the modifications of the Rajasic form of that 
principle. The Manas is of the nature of both and should be considered as possessing 
both of these as the principal factors. Here the five tanmatrfis are the effects of the 
Will-to-be (buddhi), because they are the unspecialized modifications, just like the 
principle of egoism. Non-specialization consists in being the cause of further modi¬ 
fications. 

Having enumerated the tanmatras and the principle of egoism as the unspecia¬ 
lized modifications, now he enumer.ates the specialized;—‘This is the sixteenfold, die.’ 
Then he enumerates the unspecialized:—“Six, etc” Next he illustrates by putting 
them together :—“ And these are, die.” The latter is in each case qualified by the 
former. The ‘ smell vibration’ h,as by nature five secondary qualities. The taste vib¬ 
ration has by nature four ; the 1 umniferous three, the tangiferous two, and the soni¬ 
ferous has but one secondary qutdity, namely, the sound. 

Well of what are these six modifications or effects 1 He says:—‘ They are the 
modifications of PURE BE-NESS.’ That which is capable of fulfilling the objects of 
the Purusa IS. Its state is signified by BE-NESS. Pure means limited by that alone. 
This is the Great Principle, the Mahattattva. The meaning is that whatever of 
work is there for fulfilling the objects of the Purusa, whether it appears in the shape 
of the enjoyablesof sound, die., or in the shape of the discrimination of the distinction 
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between the PiiruSa and Sattva (consciousness and the Essence of Objective matter), 
all has its end in the sliape of the discrimination of the distinction botwi.en the PuruFa 
and Sattva (consciousness and the Essence of Objective matte^r), all has its end in the 
Great Principle of the Will-to-be. This isdescril>cd as the Atma, with the object of 
denying its smallness by showing that it constitutes the very nature, the very being 
of all modifications. This is the first modification of the Prakriti. It is a real modifica¬ 
tion, not a mere unfoldment thereof. 

“Beyond the undifferentiated” means divided off frpm it in time with reference 
to the other objects which are nearer to it in time, i. e., the unspecializcd This is the 
Mahattattva, the Great Principle of the undifferentiated Plienomenal. In that Great 
Principle of Pure Be-ness lives the determining energy of all further phenomenal modi¬ 
fications, that is the unspecialized phenomena, because it is proved that they possess 
the capacity of effecting the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa, possessed as they 
are of real existence. There they grow to their highest capacity of growth, i, e., reach 
that state. As to the modifications in succe.ssion of the specialized modifications of 
the unspecialized ones, these farther modifications are characteristic secondary quality 
and condition. This is the end of their growth, f. e., of their further modifications. 

Having thus described the order of evolution, now he describes the order of in¬ 
volution. Involution means pissing into latency into the antecedent modification, the 
determining cause of its existence, its Atma (self). The Un.specialized modifications in¬ 
to which the Specialized ones have already become latent, pass back in their turn into 
the Para Be nes.s, the Great Mahattattva. Thence the Unspecialized modifications along 
with their Mahat modification pass back into the Unmanifested. It is called Alinga, 
the Nou-monal, because beyond thi.s do the phenomena pass into latency. This is the 
final state of latency of the phenoinen.al world, “That which neither IS nor yet IS 
NOT’ is a description of thi.s state. Its e.xistonoo consists in its possessing the c.apacity 
of effecting the fulfilment of the objects of the Purina. Non-existence means want of 
capacity to be taken into account, to force itself upon attention. It is so described, as, 
being beyond both those states of existence. This is the meaning. The state of the equi¬ 
poise of the three qualities of Essence, Inertia, and Energy is nowhere of use in fulfil¬ 
ling the objects of tha Puru'a. It, therefore, does not exist as such. On the other 
hand, it does not admit of being rejected as non-existent, like the lotus of the sky. 
It is, therefore, not non existent. 

Grant that. But the principles of Mahat, &c , exist ns such in-tho state of the 
unmanifested also, because nothing that exists can be destroyed ; and if it is destroyed 
it cannot be born again, because nothing tliat does not exist can- be born. It follows, 
therefore, that the principles of Mahat, &c., existing in the state of the unmanifested, 
that state also can effect the fulfilment of the objects of the Puruxa. How then can it 
be said that the unmanifested is not pos,sessed of existence ? For this reason ho says:— 
‘That in which it exists and yet does not exist.’ This means that the cause exists in 
that state but not the effect as such. Although the effect exists in the cause inpoast, 
yet it is incapable of performing its function of fulfilling the object of the Purusa. 
It is, therefore, said to be non existent as such. 

Further he says that this cause is not of the nature of a hare’s horn:—“That 
which is real (not asat, non-existent).” It is beyond the state of non-existence, that 
is, of the existence of the effect only as such. If it were like that, then it would be 
like the lotus of the sky and no effect would follow from that. 

Having described what takes place in the case of every manifestation, now he 
sumtharizes;—‘ This is their undifferentiated, &c. ' This’ refers to what has gone im¬ 

mediately before. The states of existence from the undifferentiated Phenomenal down¬ 
wards are impermanonc, because they have been brought into manifestation by virtue 
of the objects of the Puruia having to be fulfilled. The noumenon, however, is per¬ 
manent, because it has not been brought into being by the objects of the Purusa. The 
author describes the cause:—‘The objects of the Purusa are no cause, &c.’ 
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How is it, however, that the objects of the Piirusa aro no cause ] He says :— 
‘That is to say, <kc’. By using the words, ‘does not act as the cause,' ho indicates, the 
knowledge of the nature of the principle under discussion. Tin's is the meaning. The 
fulfilment of the objects of the Piiru;;a may bo understood to be the cause with 
reference to the noumenal state,-if that state bring about the enjoyment of sound, &c., 
or manifest the discrimination of the distinction between consciousness and Objective 
Existence. If, however, it did that there would be no equipoise. For this reason the 
objects of the Purusa are not understood to bo the cause of the noumenal state. 
Hence the fulfilment of the objects of the Puru.sa is not the cause of the noumenal 
state. This he summarizes :—‘For the reason that it is not brought into existence, <fcc.’ 
The word ITT in the text means, ‘for the reason that.’ He describes non-eternity;— 
“As the three states, undiflorontiated phenomenal, the untpecialized and the 

specialized.” 

Having described the nature of the stages, now he describes the nature of the 
qualities-’:—‘The qualities, however, <ko.’ Then he gives an illustration :—‘As for 
example, Devadatta becomes poor.’ 

The meaning is that when the entirely different phenomena of the rise, increase 
and decrease of his bovine wealth cause the rise and fall of Devadatta to be inferred, 
what need then be said of the appearance and disappearance of individual phenomena 
which although different from the ‘‘(pialified” themselves, are yet of their very nature 
and not altogether different from tliein. 

The question now is whether the order of manifestation is alterable. The 
answer is, ‘It is not.’ ‘The undifferentiated phenomenal is the next after, Ac.’ The 
seeds of Nyagrodha are not certainly capalde of putting forth at once the full-grown, 
thickly-set tree of Nyagrodha capable of protecting from the fierce heat of the sun 
with the thick setting of its leaves, twigs, branches and body. The tree comes out 
only gradually in the ordered appearance of shoots, leaves, body and branche3‘ brought 
about by contact with earth, water and heat. Here loo must, therefore, be established 
an order of appearance proved to exist both by reason and authority. 

How have the elements and the powers of sensation and action their origin in 
the unspecialized modifications 1 It has been said before in the Commentary to this 
very aphorism. 

Now he says why the further modification of the specialized modifications into 
other principles has not been spok'-n of ‘There is no other appearance in succession 
after, &o.’ Are the specialized mo lifications then quite unchangeable 1 If so, they 
must be permanent. For this reason he says:—‘Their modifications consist of the 
characteristic, &c.’—70. 

Sfitra. 20. 

J5T Dra.sfa, the seer. ^finTTSf! Dfi-si-nifilrah, coii.'-ciousness only. ^ 
Sudd hah, pure, xofer Api, even chough. Wrxm Pratyaya, by imitation. xUgM».u: 
Anupasyah, cognizing ideas. 

20. The seer is censciousness only ; even though pure, he 
cognizes ideas by imitation.—71. 
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^^JTRTff 5%q=^ 5TW ^^IcTr %% fe5[* S5?5EJr ^^T- 

frraf%w?rc# ?r?T^'grn7lT?5FTfjTc^f^ i qn^rf 5 %? TT^cq^fftc^r^qr?!: 
S^q ?:% \ ?T«TT ?T^f?Tf>:qf^HR^cq-rf^qiT5f^%r?5iiic^T^cr^fcT i swt ^- 
3[^T 5^^“ ?c?T?ft ff I ?r^g crf^ fq?sq f% jitc?i?^ fq^q: 
sic?TTgq^?it ^RT: qfq^ cwgq^^r 5T^TcflTfq ct^cji^ sif?T^- 

Trrer^ 1 \ «fql^qnftr?ft fk 7r)TRiarTR7:qi%^^q;m ^ qf^qjTftTfq^ 

sT%^r^F^q i ?rf^^ snH%ci?JTtqw^^qnTT 

*TT5rcT?Tr 5^:fT?TTSf¥^ ff l8rR^fe^IT^5qm^ II Roll 

YYASA, 

The knowable has been described. Discussion is now begun with the 
object of describing and ascertaining the nature of the seer (knower), ‘The 
seer is consciousness only ; even though pure, he cognizes ideas by imitation.’ 

‘Consciousness only' : This means that be is nothing other tlian the power 
of becoming conscious ; that is to say, he is not touched by the qualities. This 
Purusa cognizes the Will-to-be by reflex action. He is neither quite similar 
nor quite dissimilar to the Will-to-be (buddhi). 'He is not quite similar.’ 
Why ? The Will-to-be having for its sphere of action objects known, and not 
yet known, is of course changeful. Tho changofulness is shown by its objects, 
such as the cow and the jar, &c., being both known and unknown. The fact, 
however, that the sphere of consciousness is always the Known, renders it 
plain that conscioU8ne.S3 is not changeful. How ? It never happens that 
the Will-to-know becomes the sphere of consciousness both when it takes in 
some notion and when it does not. Hence it is proved that the Known is 
always the sphere of the Purusa. Thence the unchangeabiliVy of the Puru.sa 
ii shown. Further the Will-to-be exists to fulfil another’s object, bringing as 
it does more than one phenomenon together into itself, for the purpose of 
presenting them to the Purusa. The Purusa, however, has his own object 
before it. 

Besides the Will-to-be is the underlying determinative energy of all 
objective phenomena, and is as such of the nature of the qualities. It is there¬ 
fore, non-intelligent. The Purusa, however, is the seer of the qualities by 
proximity. For these reasons he is not similar. 

W^eli then let him be dissimilar. To meet this he says -.—‘He is not 
quite dissimilar.’ Why ? -Even though pure, he sees the ideas after they 
have come into the mind.’ Inasmuch as the Purusa cognizes the ideas as the 
Will-to-be seized of consciousness is transformed into them, he appears by 
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the acb of cognition to be as it were the very self of the Will-to-be, although 
in reality he is not so. As it has been said:—‘The power of the enjoyer is 
certainly unchangeable, and it does not run after every object. In connection 
with a changeful object it looks as it were being transferred to every object, 
and imitates its modifications.’ (Pafichasikha, Aphorism IX, S. B. H., 
XI. p: 12). 

And when that modification of the Will-to-be assumes the form of cons¬ 
ciousness by which it is coloured, it imitates it and looks as if it were a mani¬ 
festation of consciousness unqualified by the modifications of the Will-to-be. 
It is accordingly so spoken of. 

vAciiaspati’s gloss. 

The knowable has been described; the discussion for the ascertainment of the 
nature of the seer is now begun;—‘The seer is consciousness alonej even though pure, 
be cognizes ideas by imitation.’ He explains it:—‘Consciousness alone, not touched 
by modifying characteristics.’ By this the object of using the word only or alone is 
shown. 

Well, if it be so, if the power of the seer bo free from all the attributes of sound, 
&o., they would not be known. Nothing that is not touched by the act of seeing, can 
be knowable. For this reason he says:—‘That Purusa, &o.’ The passing of the 
reflection of the Puru?a into the mirror of the Wi!l-to be is the knowing of the Will- 
to-be by the Purusa by reflex actioiv: It is thus that sound and touch, ikc., are known 
by the Will-to-be which has received into itself the reflection of the Purusa. And it 
is thus that they become the knowable. 

Well, if this be so,’why should not consciousness and the Will-to-be be consider¬ 
ed to be really one in nature 1 What is the use of this reflection of the Purusa into 
the Will-to-bel For this reason lie .says;—‘ He is not similar to the Will-to-be.’ In¬ 
asmuch as in the case of dissimilarity it would be difficult to account for reflection, 
it is further taid:—‘ Nor is he quite dissimilar.' Of these he denies similarity : — ‘ He 
is not quite similar, &o.’ Then he isks the question;—‘Why 1’ He gives the answer 
with grounds‘The Will to be having for the sphere of its action, <tc.’ Inasmuch 
as the Will-to-be is changeful it is dissimilar. Whtn it assumes the shapes of sound, 
&o., then its sphere becomes instinot with sound, &o., and thus becomes known. If it 
has not taken up the forms of sou: d, &c.’ then they remain unknown. Hence the 
Will-to bo which takes up the forms of sounds, &c;, only sometimes is changeful. And 
the statement is so :nade :—‘The tldll-to-be is changeful because it is the sphere of 
both ^he known and the yet unknown, like the sense of hearing, &o.’ 

As to the dissimilarity of the Puru -a with the Will-to-be, it is proved by the op¬ 
posite reasoning:—‘The fact, however, that the sphere of consciousness is always the 
known, ikc.’ 

Well, but if the known is always the sphere of the Purusa, then he can never be 
absolutely free (kevail.) With this in view he puts the question:—‘Howl’ The 
answer is:—‘It never happens that the Will-to-be become, &c.’ 

Inasmuch as it is possible that in the state of the restraint of mental faculties 
the Will-to-be and the absence of actual cognition might-co-exist it is said with the 
object of indicating contrariety:—‘ because the sphere of consciousness both when 
•fee.’ ’ 

The first copulative signifies that the Will-to-be must be the sphere and the 
other shows the contrary state. The statement of the reasoning will stand thus:—- 
the Purusa never changes, because he i.s the constant factor in the phenomena of 
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knowledge, in the outgoing mental state and the state of the Cognitive trance. That 
which is changeful cannot bo the constant factor in the phenomena of knowledge, as 
the power of hearing, Jsc. This inference is by the cannon of difference. 

He mentions another contrary characteristic also:—‘The AVill-to-be fulfilling as 
it does the objects of the Puru.sa by means of the residua of the afflictions and actions 
aUd the objects and powers of sensation, <feo., coming together into it, exists for the 
purpose of another.’ The statement of the reasoning is thus:—The Will-to be exists 
for the purpose of another, because its work is fulfilled by bringing together into it¬ 
self various objects such as bods, seats and toilet powders, <fec. 

He says that the Purusa is not like that:—‘The Purusa, however, has its own 
object before it.’ All is made for the Purusa. The Purusa is not designed for any 
other. This is the meaning. 

He states anotlier contrary characteristic;—‘Because the Will-to-be is the under¬ 
lying characteristic, A’c.’ The Will-to-be determines the nature of all objects, as it is 
being transformed into their respective forma. Further, all these are the modifica¬ 
tions of the three qualities of Essence, Energy and Inertia. For this reason the Will- 
to-be is proved to possess the three qualities by nature. He says that ‘the Puru-a is 
not such.’ The Purusa, however, is the seer, &o.’ The meaning is that he sees by 
reflection into it, not by being transformed into the forms of the objects (like the Will- 
to-be). He summarizes :—‘ For these reasons, Ac. ’ The result of the reasoning being 
that he must bo dissimilar, it is added that bo is not altogether dissimilar. Whyl 
Because (having been rotlected into the mind) he sees the ideas by imitating the 
modifications of the Will-to-be. The way in which this happens, has been described 
in the aphorism : “ Identification with modifications elsewhere.”—I. 4. 

So also has it been said by Panchas-ikha:—‘The power of,^the kiiower is certain¬ 
ly unchangeable.’ The power of the knower means the self (Atinfi.) And although 
for this very reason it does not in reality change with the modifications of the Will to- 
be, it as it were follows the modifications of the Will-to-be, resting as it does in each 
object that comes into the changeful mind. 

Tlie question arises. How is it that it looks as it were running after every object, 
although it, as a matter of fact, does not do so. Fiirther how does it follow the modi¬ 
fications of the mind, when it does not modify itself 1 For this reason ho says:—'In¬ 
asmuch as the Purusa cognizes, Ac. ’ 

“Seized of consciousness”:—This means having been coloured by contiguity. 
Whatever form the Will-to-be is transforme<l into, is as such coloured by conscious¬ 
ness. The Will-to-be is said to be ‘seized of consciousness’ when each transformation 
of it is as such coloured by consciousness. This is the meaning. Although the moon 
is not as a matter of fact transferred into pure water, yet inasmuch as its reflection 
passess into water, it is as it were transferred into it. So also, the power of conscious¬ 
ness, although not actually transferred into the Buddhi, yet it is, as it were, trans¬ 
ferred into it, because it is reflected into it By that fact consciousness becomes, as it 
were, of the very nature of the Will-to-be. It accordingly follows the modifications 
of the Will-to-be. 'i’his explains the words ‘ by imitation’. It is said it cognizes by 
imitation as it cognizes by following the modifications of the Will-to-be.—71. 

811 tra 21. 

^^4 f (I H 

rtf Tad, his. ito: Arlhah, purpose. rT?TX: Tadarthah, for his purpo.^e. 

Dri.syasya, of the knowable. ^TtriTT Atma, being, existence. 
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2L. For his purpose only is the being of the ‘know- 
able.’—72. 

ir?^5PTr?»Tr i i g sT%5i5iinc;i^ 

¥ft»Tfq'^nHcrRT ^crr^iT jt i jtw; 3 

^^rf?TiRni 

VYASA. 

The knowable comes out as the object of tlie Purusa appearing as an act 
of consciousness. For his purp ).se only, therefore, is the being of the knowable. 
The meaning is lliat it posse.ssi.s the nature it does, for that purpose. Its 
nature, however, depending as it does upon another for its existence as such',' 
is not cognized by the Purii.s:. when the objects of achieving the purposes of 
enjoyment and emanci(lation a:e over. This would seem to imply that it is 
destroyed, because what consiituie.s its very being is thus done away with. 
But it is not de.stroyed. 

VA TIASPATTS GLO.SS. 

Having described the natuis of the knower and the knowable, now ho says that 
the knowable exists for the knower, showing as this does in part the relationship 
existing between the two,-the rela ion, that is to say, of the lord to his possessions.- 
‘For this purpose only is the beiiij^ of the knowable.’ Ho explains it :—‘The knowable 
comes out as the object of, i. «., b'.ing enjoyable by the enjoyer, the Puru <a, appearing 
as an act of consciousness,’ For this reason the existence of the knowable is for his 
purpose only, Le., for the purpose of thekuower alone, and not for the purpose of the 
knowable. 

(The word translated here as the bein^ is in the original Atm4, the self. 
Hence arises the question, How cun the st(/'exist for the self 1) For this reason he 
says ;—Possesses the nature it does for that purpose. This is the meaning':—The 
knowable being of the very naturt of plea.sure and pain, is the enjoyable. Pleasure 
and pain which consist in boii g of the same class with the then prevailing meutal' 
habit, are in reality put up as -.uch for his purjjoso only. The objects also such as 
sound, Ac., cause pleasure and pain only because they also are of the nature of the 
knowable. And it is not tliemselvcs that are to be pleased or pained, because in that 
case these modificiitions would act us contrary to thcin-sclves. By the canon of residues, 
therefore, the power of cousoiousn.iss only can be opposed or favoured. Therefore the 
being of the knowable is for the purpose of the Puru -a only and not for the purpose 
of the knowable itself. 

It is because the being of tho knowable is for tlio purpose of the Purusa and not 
for the purpose of the knowable itself, that its nature acts to that purpose until that 
purpose of the Purusa is achieved ; and ceases to act when that purpose has been 
achieved. For this reason he says ;—‘Its nature, however, Ac.’ In itself the know- 
able is unintelligent. It is ensouled by another, by consciousness which is the nature 
of the self. “Ensouled by coiisoiousiiess” means that its nature as such is informed 
thereby. When enjoyment and emancipation have been achieved, it is no longer seen 
by the Purusa. Enjoyment is the experience of sound, Ac., as pleasure and pain, Ac. 
h^ancipation is the direct knowledge of the distinction between the ,Purusa and 
Objective Existence (Sattva). I he Will-to be is unintelligent and by itself does not 
know either. It is only by the reilectiou of the Puru.sa into itself that it does so. 
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The enjoyment and the direct knowledge of the distinct nature of the Purusa and 
Objective Existence, belong therefore to the Puru^a Himself. Thus when the enjoy¬ 
ment and emancipation of the Purusa have been achieved, the purpose of the existence 
of the knowable no longer remains. The enjoyment and emancipation have no longer 
to be achieved. Hence it has been said :—‘When the object of achieving enjoyment 
Mid Omancipation has been achieved, &o.' 

Ill this connection he raises a doubt :— ‘It would follow, <fec.’ and refutes it:— 
'But it is not destroyed,’—72. 

SAtra 22. 

VilgJtvERlj 11 5^5^ M 

Krita-artham, whose objects have been achieved. Jlfw Prati, to 
him, sTg^ Nastam, destroyed. Api, although. njvTgq Anastam, not 

destroyed, Tad, from that. Anya, to others. HTvnT<llr5li;{ SadhAranatv&t, 
being common, owing to commonness. 

22. Although de.stroyed in relation to him whose objects 
have been achieved, it is not destroyed, being common to 
others. 

I cPiT I II II 

VYASA. 

Why is it not destroyed? “Although de.strojed in relation to him 
whose objects liavo been achieved, it i.s not destroyed, being common to 
others" than him. Even though de.stroyed, i. e., passed into an nihilation, in 
relation to one Puru.sa, whose objects have been achieved, it is not destroyed 
in reality, because it is common to other Purusas beside him. Although it is 
destroyed to the Purusa who has attained wisdom, it is not destroyed in rela¬ 
tion to Piirusas who have not attained wisdom, as it has not done its duty by 
them yet. It is, therefore, still related to them, as an object of the act of con¬ 
sciousness, and is as such of course, ensouled by them into form. 

This further expl.iins the eternal conjunction of the indestructible 
energies of the kiiower and the knowable. As has been said:—The ebarae- 
terised being eternally conjoined, there is eternal conjunction of mere charaev 
tcrfatrCai also. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

But becoming altogether unperceivable as it does, how is it that it is not det- 
troyed t Forestalling this objection, he asks the question, ‘Why is it not destroyed’! 
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and answers by the aphorista :—Although destroyed in relation to him whose objects 
have been achieved, &o.’ The Puruja whose objects have been achieved, is so spojren 
©f here. Even though destroyed in relation to him, it, the knowable, is not really 
destroyed, because it is common to all the other Purusas, whether they be the wise 
ones or the unwise ones. He explains ;—‘Even though destroyed, in relation, ifec.’ 
Destriiotion means disappearance. The knowable, however, is not destroyed, being 
common to all the other Purusas. Consciousness is the nature of the self which Is 
beyond the knowable. It is by that, that the knowable is ensouled. That is known 

in the Sruti, SmTiti, PurAna and ItihAsa as the Unmanifested, One without parts,,no 
dependent upon anything else, pervading, eternal, possessing the energy of all the 
effects in the world. It does not become the object of knowledge to the wise man the 
act being contrary to his nature. It is, however, seen by the unwise, and is not 
therefore non-existent. Colour is not seen by the blind man j it does not, therefore, 
cease to exist, being visible to a man with eyes. Further, therojis not one Puruse. 
only like the Prakriti. That there are more Purusas than one is proved by differences 
of life, death, pleasure and pain and evolution and emancipation. As to the Vedio- 
texts which speak of the unity of the Purusas, they are contrary to other authorita* 
tive knowledge ; they also can soi lehow be reconciled by the absence of difference of 
time and place and by devotion. Further, the Vedic texts themselves lay down clearly 
that the Prarkiti is one and that the Purusas are many. Thus the text “One 
unborn is there who is red, blach and white; she goes one giving birth to many 
children. One unborn Purusa follows her enjoying ; another unborn Purusas givas 
her up, having enjoyables.”—(Svetasvatra Upanisad IV. 5). The aphorism under 
discussion explains only the meaning of this text. 

Inasmuch as the knowable, although destroyed in relation to one exists in rela» 
tion to another Purusa, the powers of seeing (consciousness) and being seen (the know- 
able) are permanent, and the eternity of their conjunction is hereby explained. The 
author states the concurrence ')f the Agamis with this position :—‘As it has been 
said.’ The ‘characterized,’ i e , the qualities are in eternal conjunction with the selves 
(the AtmS.s). Hence their conjunction with the characteristics, i. the phenomenal 
state of Mahat, (kc., is also eternal. Although the conjunction of the Mahat, ifo , with 
each one of the Purusas has an end, notwithstanding its having had no beginning, yet, 
the conjunction of all of them with the Mahat, &c., has no end, as these are common 
to all. It is for this reason that the words used are ‘characteristics only,’ 'The 
author shows the generic qualities pervading all the phenomena of that class by using 
the word “only.” It is for this reason that although the conjunction of ont Purusa 
with one manifestation of the principle of Mahat has ceased to exist, the conjunction 
of another Purusa with another manifestation of the Mahat has not become a thing of 
the past. It has, therefore, been spoken of as ever-present (Nitya),—73. 

Sfftra 23. 

j 

a, of being owned, Svami of owning. Saktyoh, of tbd 

powers of both. ^^U-Svarhpa, ot Dhe natures. Upalabdhi, the recogni¬ 
tion. tg: Hetuh, that brings about, Samyogah, conjunction. 

23. Conjunction is that which brings about the recognition 
of the natures of the power of owning and the capacity of being 
owned.—74. 
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«Tt*T: I m 3 STS^t ^^^TpTcTf^^: ^TSCT^ i?^^r?T??HT5T: I 

^sjsf f^r»TFT I ^T^Tnffrfjmg^CTI, I 

5TT^ ^ ^T^n:«uJT^jrwRT^ ^ i sr?^- 

f% ^rtrferf irf^«7^ ??rrfjr5T> avTR f^y^- 

g?m^: ^ci*Tr^ ^r ^frnrr^: %jr«f^^rg?5r5Tw%iT^?ir 

I % ^TfcTff^R^T *T%fR’frraffls^- 
f%; I a^R" ^?f;TR ^^rn^^jjr^TT'r i cmr 

^»TT*f f^Rf^r^c^JP^R 1^^* nvTRS^T^^t 

>T5=?mT I ^R^!!R<r^f^r ^tTR^^-s^: I l'=KHf^lW^ 

jiviR^?n?JT?pTmmf i *t 

crir ^ f i^^tct icgiT^T^qTCJT^rfjf vw ?f^ i 
<nr^ ^fcJTg^f^ g^^sir^tri^* ?-!j?tvijtc%jt i cmig^T- 
yiMRggg nrf^ f^JTc?i*TRg‘ i 

sif^ 1 :ar^»Rr i rni flrq^TSTgc^^f^Ng- 

'«qP!iT g^jjRT ^P^R^o ii r? ii 

VYA-A, 

This aphorism was composed for the pur))'\=e of the explaining I he nature 
of conjunction. 'Conjunction is tliab winch brings about tlic recognition ef 
the natures of the power of owning and iho capacity of being owned.’ The 


Purusa is the owner. ' The knowable ’ is whatever Is owned. Tin; former is 
Conjoined to the latter for the purpose of knowing. The cognition of ihe 
'knowable which'follows from the conjunction is enjoyment. The knowledge, 
however, of the nature of the knower is emancipation. Conjunclion, there¬ 
fore, ends when it has c.iusod knowledge. Knrwledge is, therefore, called 
the cause of separation. Knowledge is the contradictory of ignorance. 
Therefore, ignorance is s.aid to be the reason for conjunction. Hero knowledge 
is not the cause of freedom (Moks.a); because the absence of Ignorance itself, 
meaning as it does the absence of bondage, is freedom (Moksa). When know¬ 
ledge comes into existence, ignorance which is cause of bondage disappears, 
and with it the bondage which is caused thereby. It is for this reason that 
knowlelge, the seeing of the nature of things, is said to be the cause of Kaivalya 
(abs'lute independence, standing alone.) 


And now what is this Ignorance (ndarsan), this absence of knowledge ? 
Is it a function of the qualities.? Or is it the non-reproduction of the mind 
which after having shown all the objccts.to the Purusa has become latent? 
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That there shouM be absence of knowledge notwithstanding the presence of the 
knowable or the thing owned, is also unreasonable. Is it again the purposeful¬ 
ness of the qualities? Or, is it Nescience which has passed into the state of 
latency with its own appropriate mental state, and has become the seed which 
produces the mind appropriate to its own manifestation ? Is it again the 
manifestation of the potency of motion, on the potency of rest having expend¬ 
ed itself. It has been said < n this subject, that the Pradhana, the material 
cause of all manifestation, would become what it is not, if it tended only to 
rest, because in that case there would not be any manifestation into 
phenomena-, nor Would it be vhab it is, if it were to remain in constant 
motion, because in that case, the phenomena would become eternal and never 
disappear. It is only when it tiinds to both those states, that it can be called 
the Pradhiina (the cause of mamfestation) not otherwise. The same considera¬ 
tions apply to any other cause- tiiat might be imagined. 

Some say that Ignorance (adarsana) is nothing but the power which 
manifests as knowing (darasai a). /Vs the text says, ‘The activity of the 
Pradhana is for the sake of showing hqrself.’ 

Others says that Ignorance (adarsana) is the characteristic of both the 
knower (Purusa) and the kn iwable, because the Purusa possesses only the 
power of knowing all that may be known, but docs not know, before the 
setting in of manifestation; and the knowable possess only the capacity o'f 
causing all effects, but is not known at the time. Here this knowledge, 
though of the very nature c f the kiiow.able, stands in need of the incoming 
of the Puru.sa for its achievement, and is therefore a characteristic of the 
knowable. Ag.iin alihougli i is not of the nature of the Purusa, yet depend-, 
ing as it does for its completion upon the illumination of the knowable 
Ignorance looks as if it were a characteristic of tire Purusa. 

Some again say that Igui rancc is seeing or knowing (darsana) only. 

These are alternative c-mceptions of the teaching only. This mani- 
folduess of alternative concepti ms is the common ground for the conjunction 
of the qualities with all the Piirusas. 

VA<3H ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Thus then having described the cause of conjunction to be the achievement of 
the objects of the Purufa and ha\ tng further de.scribed the concomitant eternity of the 
Pradhana as well as the cause of the conjunction common to all the Purusas, this 
aphorism was composed to explain the nature of the conjunction which is not common 
to all the Puru;;as but pertains only to the individual;—‘Conjunction is the cause of 
the recognition of the nature of tiio power of owning and the capacity of being owned.' 
Inasmuch as the knowledge is foi his sake, the Purusa enjoying the benefits conferred 
by it, becomes its owner, and the knowable becomes its own (possession). This corrfc 
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lation of theirs being determined as it is by the nature of the powers themselves, be¬ 
comes the cause of the recognition of their natures. It is this that is illuminated by 
the Commentary:—“The Purusa is the owner.” On account of fitness only as such, 
he is conjoined with the knowable as its own by virtue of its fitness again. The rest 
is «»sy. 

Very well. The recognition of the nature of the seer is called emancipatipA 
(Apavarga) because by the instrumentality thereof one is drawn away from the con¬ 
junction. Perfect freedom (Moksa), however, is not a thing which can be brought 
about by means of anything, It would, therefore, certainly fall short of perfect free¬ 
dom. For this reason he says;—Conjunction, therefore, ends when it has caused 
Ijipowledge; the conjunction, that is to say, of the individual Puru a with the indivi¬ 
dual Will-to-be. Therefore, knowledge is called the cause of separation. 

But then how is it that the conjunction ceases with the attainment of knowledge. 
He says that;—‘Knowledge is the contradictory of ignorance, &c.’ What thenl For 
this reason he says ;—‘Ignorance, i.e , Nescience is said to be the reason for conjunc¬ 
tion. ’ Further he illuminates the same meaning;—“Here knowledge is not the cause 
of freedom (Mok.^a), kc.' 

Well, but knowledge may remove ignorance being contradictory thereto ; how can 
bondage be removed.! For this reason he says ;—‘ When knowledge comes into existence 
Ao.’ The meaning is that perfect freedom (Moka;i) is the establishment of the self in 
its own nature, quite independent as he is of the Will-to be; and that the means 
whereby it is brought about is not knowledge, but the removal of ignorance. 

In order to establish the particular ignorance which is the cause of the conjunc¬ 
tion to all the Purusas, he now seta out the alternative forms of ignorance as such;— 
♦ And now what is, (Sic.’ He suggests a theory;—‘Is it a function of the qualities, &c.’ 
ybe fupotion of the qualities is their power of bringing about effects. It is by virtue 
pf that that conjunction becomes the cause of creation (Sainsflra). 

Taking up the form of denying what seems to be implied he states the second 
Alternative;—‘Or is it, <fcc.’ The meaning is that the mind by whom the objects, such 
as sound, &o , and the mental manifestation of the distinction between the Purusa and 
the Objective Existence are shown, is not borp along with these states. He explains 
the same;—‘ In its own knowability, that is, sound, &o., and the manifestation in the 
mind of the distinctive natures of the Puru .a and the essence of matter, the Pradhana 
is active only so long as the two-fold knowledge has not been brought about. When 
the two-fold knowledge has been brought about it ceases to act,’ This is another 
suggestion thrown out. 

Now he mentions the third alternative;—‘Is it again the purposefulness of the 
qualities.’ The meanipg is that inasmuch as the effect always exists, enjoyment and 
^ABQipation which have to manifest in the future, exist though not predicable in 
the present. 

He suggests the fourth alternative in the same form of suggestive interroga¬ 
tion;—‘Or is it Nescience, Ac.’ The suggestion is that it may be Nescience which 
the time of every creation goes into the state of latency of the PradhAna having been 
drawn in along with its own mind and then becomes the seed for the production of 
the ssnae mind ty its own potentiality. For this reason it is the residual potency of 
jjpjoienoe which is different from knowledge that is called Ignorance. 

He states the fifth alternative ip the same form of a suggestive questionIs it 
that the potency of motion of the PradfiAna, the potency, that is to say, which is 
responsible for inclining the Pradhana towards the manifestation of effects, it 
assentialized on the potentiality of rest which lives in the Pradhana and which con- 
sista in the continued successive manifestation of the modification of equipoise, coming 
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to an end ? He states the teaching of another school in support of the existence of both 
these potencies;—‘It has been said on this subject,’ by those who deny the existel>ce of 
the one only. The Vradhana is that by which the world of modifications is created. 
If that Pradhana always tend towards rest and never towards motion, then it 
cannot create any modification and must, therefore, become the contradiction of itsell 
If again it go on always moving and never tend to rest, then he says :—‘If it Were' 
to remain in constant motion, i&c.’ 

In some places the reading of both the words ‘sthiti’ and ‘gati,’ is in the dative 
case. In that case the dative case and the word ‘eva’ are to be read as meaning tbtf 
same thing. If it did not go into the state of rest, then no modification would 
disappear ; and if a thing which exists does not disappear, it can never also re-appe»r j 
and thus there would bo no modific ation. In .this view nothing would ever btf 
created, and thus there would be no Pradhana. It is by motion and rest, 
both alternating, that this cause bicomes Pradhana, not otherwise. If only one of 
these alternative states were admitted then not only in the case of Pradhana, but in 
the case of other First Causes, such as Parabrahma, Maya, atoms, itc,, also the same 
discussion would be relevent. These causes too would be no causes, if they were to 
remain in constant test, because in that cose they would not produce effects. They 
would similarly bo no causes, if they were to remain in constant motion, because in 
that case, the modifications themselves becoming eternal, no necessity Would remain 
for a cause. 

He states the sixth alternative again as a suggestive interrogation. “Some say 
that ignorance is nothing but the power which manifests as knowing (dar. ana). It is 
said in the case of the Prajapati vow, (Manu IV. 37.) ‘Do not see the rising sun.’ This 
signifies the mental mood which co-exists with and is responsible for the act of seeing 
not. So also in the case of ignorance t<io the denial of knowledge means that co-existent 
with the absence of knowledge, there is a power which takes its origin therein and 
which with the object of bringing a'oout the knowledge termed enjoyment, &c., joins 
the knower to the knowable. 

He cites a Vedic text in sufiport of the same subjeet :—‘The activity of the 
Pradh&na is &c.’ Grant that the Pradhana becomes active for the purpose of showing 
herself as the Vedic text says ; but it is not the powep of knowing the nature of the 
self that becomes active. For this reason he says :—‘The Purum possessing the 
power of knowing all that may be known, Ac.’ It is not the object of showing her¬ 
self that only sets the Pradhana into activity, because before the setting in of activity, 
it could not be said whether it pos-sessed the power of being seen. Hence it is the 
capacity of being seen that sets in activity. This the Vedic text says by implication. 

This is the sixth alternative, that the power of seeing (knowing) depends upon 
the Pradhana. Now he states the seventh alternative, which takes up the positiofi 
that the power of knowing depends upon both. ‘Ignorance depends upon both, &o.’ 
Ignorance, i.e , the power of seeing is the characteristic of both the Puru^a and the 
knowable. Such is the position of some (thinkers). 

This may be allowed with regard to the knowable, because all the powersha'Ve H 
as their substratum. We cannot, however, allow it with regard to the Purusa. The 
power of knowing has not the Punna for its substratum, because knowledge' does ho{ 
enter into the Puru^a to make a part of him. If it did, the Purusa would become 
changeable. (He would not remain the constant factor which he is always found to 
be in all mental phenomena). For this reason he says :—‘Here this knowledge, &c,‘ 

Let it then be of the nature of the ‘knowable.’ In that case knowledge, being a 
modification of the constituent energy of the ‘knowable’ must also be un-intelligen* 
by nature. It could not, therefore, perform the function of the knowing as a charac-. 
teristio of the knowable. The non-intelligent is not self-illuminating. For this 
reason knowledge becomes a characteristic of the ‘knowable,’ only with refeycUco ttf 
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the incoming of the knowar, the self, the redectiou of consciousness therein. This is, 
known by the act indicating the actor. 

Well but this too makes knowledge to be a characteristic of the knowable, not 
at the same time a char.icteristio of the Purma too. For this reason he says :—‘Again 
although it is not of the nature of the Puruia, ikc.’ The essence of matter iscertainly 
not of the nature of the Puru .a. Still the incoming of the Puru^a, i.e, the reflection 
of consciousness on which the act of knowing the knowable essenoe of the Will-to-be 
depends, makes it possible that the act of knowing be spoken of as it were to be an 
act of the Purusa, although not really so. This is the moaning. The characteristics 
of the Will-to-be shine forth as the characteristics of consciousness, because conscious¬ 
ness and the Wi)l-to be appear to be one, on account of the Will-to-be always carrying 
the reflection of consciousness along with itself. 


He now mentions the eighth alternative ;—‘Some say that the seeing, i. e., the 
knowing of sound, &c., is itself ignorance, not that of the distinction between the 
Puru-a and the Objective Essenoe. This is the same as that the power of seeing, 
although an authority for the perception of colour, is no authority for the perception 
of taste, &c. This is the meaning. The cognitions of sound, &o-, as pleasurable 
appearances, ic., point to the conjunction of the knower and the knowable, because 
it is necessary for their achievement. 

All the alternative theories have been described. In order to accept the fourth 
alternative, ho rejects all the others, because all the other alternative conceptions of 
the teaching of the Sankhya, being common to all the Purusas lead to the absence of 
variety of experience:—“These are the alternative conceptions of the teaching, &o” 

Sfltra 24. 


f n u 

Tasya, its. Hetuh, eft’ective case. Avidyu, ucscieiice. 

24. Nescience is its effective cause.—75. 


fftrcTf ^ 5%: 5*1- 

% i i i *Tg 

K^JJTtTRTf I cTJT 


VYA5A. 


The effective cause, however, of the conjunction of the individual conscious¬ 
ness with its own Will-to-be is Nescience, which means the potency of the 
habit of unreal cognition. The Will-to-know, possessed as it is of the aroma 
of the habits of unreal cognition, does not culininate into the knowledge of the 
self, which is the end of its work, and thus having still a duty to perform 
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comes back. When, however, it reaches the culmination of its work, which 
is the attainment of the Piirusa, its work is achieved, ignorance is gone, 
the cause of bondage no longer remains, and it does no longer come back. 

Someone ridicules this position by the story of the impotent husband. 
A foolish wife thus addressed her husband:—“ My dear, my sister has got 
children. Wherefore have I none?” He said to her:—“I shall beget children 
unto thee when I am dead.’’ Similarly, this knowledge while in existence, 
does not cause the mind to C€;.ase from action ; what hope is there that it will 
cause cessation when suppressed? Says on this subject a teacher very nearly 
perfectIs not Moksa (freeilom) the cessation of the Will-to-be itself and 
nothing else ? The Will-to-be ceases to act when the cause of ignorance no 
longer remains. The Ignorance which is the cause of bondage is removed by 
knowledge. Moksa (perfect freedom') then is only the cessation of the mind 
from its work. Wherefore then this mental confusion out of place?” 

VACIIASPATI’S GLOSS. 

In order to establish the fourth alternative he introduces the aphorism:—‘The 
effective cause, however, of the conjunction, &c.’ ‘Individual consciousness’:—The 
word Pratyak-chetana in the text me ins consciousness which cognizes by reflex action, 
and as the conjunction which makes it possible is not common to all the Purusas, and 
is the conjunction of one Pnru a with his own independent Will-to-be, variety of 
experience is effected. (Hence the translation Individual Consciousness). 

He reads the aphorism;—'Nescience is its effective cause.’ But Nescience is 
Unreal Cognition. It is due to the conjunction of consciousness with the indivi¬ 
dualized Will-to-be just as other experiences and emancipation are due to it. If the 
Will-to be is not conjoined to consciousness, there can be no existence for unreal 
cognition. How is it then that Nescience is the cause of any kind of cognition? For 
this reason he says:—‘ Which means the residual potency of Unreal cognition.’ The 
Nescience of other creations drawn in with the mind in which it manifested, lives in 
the Pradhana in the shape of potential energy. The Pradhana, possessed as it is of 
the aroma of this potential energy, evolves out of itself, the Will-to-be of a particular 
Puruja, just as it was before. Similarly in the regular order of each creation preceding 
another. The order of creation being eternal no defect arises in the theory. It is for 
this reason that the Purusa is not free at the time of each creation. For this reason 
he says:—• The Will-to-be possessed a.s it is, &c.’ 

When, however, the knowledge of the Purusa reaches its end, then the cause of 
bondage in the shape of the residua of unreal cognition no longer exists, and it does 
not come back. For this reason he says:—‘When, however, it reaches its culmina¬ 
tion, &c.’ 

Here some nihilists ridicule this state of absolute independence (Kaivalya) by 
relating the story of the impotent husband. The author tells the story of the im- 
'potent husband ;■—“A foolish wife, &c.” “Wherefore” in the translation stands for 
“with what object” in the original. Object here stands for reason. The object of 
an act is the reason of the action. 

The author shows the similarity with the story of the impotent:—‘Similarly, 
&e.’ Thia existing knowledge of the distinction between consciousness and the ‘quali- 
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ties ’ does not cause mental cessation; what reason is there that higher desirelessness. 
the light of knowledge alone will make the mind to disappear after having restrained 
it along with its residual potency? The effect of something exists only so long as the 
cause itself exists. It does not remain in existence when the cause ceases to exist. 
He refutes this by quoting the reasoning of a teacher who agrees on this point;—‘ Says 
on this subject a teacher, &c.’ ^ 

A teacher very nearly perfect though not altogether, is called Achdryadesa- As 
to a perfect teacher Vayu (Vayu Pnrana, LXIX. 2) has described his qualities thus:^— 

‘One is called an Aoharya because he understands the meaning of the teaching (Sastra) 
well, establishes one in right conduct also, and also himself keeps the right line of 
action.’ 

Moksa (absolute freedom) is only the cessation of the Will-to-be after it Jias 
achieved experience and the disorimination of the distinction between the Purusa and 
Objective Existence. It is not that the Will-to-be itself ceases to exist. The ceasing 
of the Will-to know from its work of causing experience and emancipation, although 
the Will-to know itself lives on, follows immediately upon its establishment in the 
state of the Cloud of Virtue (Dharma Megha) which is the culmination of discrimi¬ 
native knowledge. He illuminates the same:—‘The Will-to-know ceases to act when 
ignorance, which is the cause of bondage, is removed by knowledge. The removal of 
knowledge (the cessation of the act of knowing) is brought about by higher desireless¬ 
ness. The meaning is that perfect freedom (Moksa) exists even though the Will-to-know 
itself lives on.’ Having described the opinion of the teacher, he now gives his own:— 
‘Moksa then is only the cessation of the mind from its work.’ 

But it has been said that when the act of knowing ceases the mind itself very 
soon ceases to exist. How is it then this brought about by knowledge ? For this 
reason he says;—‘Wherefore then this mental confusion quite out of place? ’ The 
construction is as follows;—We may be taunted thus if we believe that knowledge is 
the direct cause of the cessation of the mind. We, however, lay down that discrimi¬ 
native knowledge becomes useful in establishing the Purusa in its own nature, when 
having reached the highest point, by the successive appearances of the higher and 
higher stages of the inhibitive trance, it comes to co-exist with the state of mental 
cessation. How then have we laid ourselves out for a taunt?—75. 

Sutra 2,5. 

rf^ Tad, its. Abhrivat, on account of diyippearaiice. 

Saniyogablifivah, the disappearance. SJOTT?! Abhavah, of conjunction, 

Hanam, removal, Tad, that. Di'i.seh, of the knower. Kai- 

valyam, absolute freedom 

25. Removal is the disappearance of conjunction on account 
of its disappearance that is the absolute freedom of the knower. 
—76. 

i 2^’sr??iTfTRft’- . 

5TR; II II 

VYASA. 

The pain that has to be removed has been described, as also wrhat is 
ealled conjunction, the cause of the pain to be removed, together with the 
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VYASA. 

Discriminative knowledgi' becomes the means of removal, when achieved. 
There can be no achievement without the adoption of the means thereof This, 
therefore, is taken up. “By the sustained practice of the accessories of Yoga is 
is impurity destroyed and then the light of wisdom shines up to discriminative 
knowledge.’ 

The accessories of Yoga are eight, to be further named. By their sus¬ 
tained practice is destroyed the five-fold unreal cognition, which is of the nature 
of impurity. Destruction means disappearance When that is destroyed, real 
knowledge is manifested. As tlie means of achievement are being practised 
more and more, so is the impurity being attenuated more and more. And as 
more and more of it is being de.-troyed, so also goes on increasing more and 
more the light of wisdom following in the wake of destruction. Tnis increase 
reaches its culmination in dLc-irainative knowledge. This means that its 
highest culmination is in the knowlsdge of the nature of consciousness and 
the ‘qualities.’ 

The practice of the accesso.^ies of the Yoga is the cause of the separation 
of impurity, as the axe is the cause of the separation of the piece of wood cut 
off thereby. It is, however, the cause of the attainment of discriminative 
knowledge, as virtue is the cause of happiness. It is not a cause otherwise. 

Well, how many of these causes are there in the Teaching ? They have 
been said to be nine only as follows:—'A cause is said to operate in nine 
ways:—As the cause of birth, of preservation, of manifestation, of modification, 
of sequential cognition, of attainment, of separation, of differentiation, of up¬ 
holding.’ 

Of these the cause of birth : the mind is of knowledge. 

The sustaining cause : the achievement of the objects of the Purusa is of 
the mind, as food is of the body. 

The cause of manifestation is as light is the cause of the manifestation of 
colour ; as also the knowledge of colour. 
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The cause of change or modification is, as for example, a different object 
of the mind. Or fire of the food that is cooked. 

The cause of seciucntial cognition is as the knowledge of smoke is of the 
knowledge of lire. 

The cause of attainment is as the practice of the accessories of Yoga of 
the attainment of discriminative knowledge. 

The cause of separation is as the same of impurities. 

The cause of differentiation is as the goldsmith is of gold. Similarly, as 
in the case of the one notion of the same woman. Nescience causes forgetfulness; 
anger makes it painful ; desire makes it pleasurable ; the knowledge of realities 
rtiakes it indifferent, neither pleasurable nor painful. 

The cause uphording is as the body is of the organs of sensation and 
action and vice versa , the elements of the bodies and each of these mutually 
of all the others. So also the animals, men and gods each of the others. Thus 
there arc nine descriptions of causal operations. These are to be applied to 
other objects also as may be. As to tlie practice of the accessories of Yoga they 
operate as causes in two ways only. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now then having described the four departments of the science, and seeing that 
the discriminative knowledge which as the means of removal falls within tliese depart¬ 
ments, has not been achieved like cow’s milk, &c., (which although existing in the 
udders, is not obtained until it is drawn out) and further seeing that this cannot be 
athiev^ without employing some means, ho goes on to describe the means:—‘Discrimi¬ 
native knowledge becomes the means, &c.' 

Here shows by the aphorism in what way does the means of knowledge operate 
as a cause of discriminative knowledge. ‘On the destruction of impurity, itc.’ The 
accessories of Yoga destroy impurity by operating as may be along visible and invisible 
lines. It should be understood that tho five branches of Untrue cognition are spoken 
of here as indicative of virtue and vice also, because they too are of the nature of 
impurities, being as they are the causes of life-state, life-experience and life-period. 
The rest is easy, 

A cause is seen operating in more ways than one. In what docs the practice of 
Yoga operate as the cause? For this reason he says:— 

‘The practice of the accessories of Yoga, &c.’ The cause of impurity being re¬ 
moved, means that it separates impurity from the essence of the Will-to-be. He gives 
an illustration:—‘As the axe, (Sco.’ The hatchet separates the tree to be cut from the 
root. 

Further, having separated the essence of the Will-to-be from impurity, it leads 
it to the attainment of discriminative knowledge, as obedience to law is the means of 
the attainment of happiness. Similarly is the practice of Yoga accessories the means 
of the attainment of discriminative knowledge. There is no other way in which the 
cause operates. He says:—‘It is the cause of attainment. <ko.’ Inasmuch as it is 
said that there is no other way in which it operates, he puts the question, How many 
are the ways of operation altogether? He answ’ers: ‘They are nine only.’ He 
enumerates them by a verse:—‘Birth, preservation, &c.’ Now he illustrates them: 
‘The cause of birth, &o.’ The mind operates to bring knowledge from the state of 
being unpredicable into the state of present existence; it is, therefore, the cause of the 
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reason of its existence. Removal has to be discussed henceforward. ‘Removal- 
is the disappearance of conjuncuon brought about by its disappearance; that 
is, the absolute freedom of the knower. The meaning is that on the disappear¬ 
ance of the conjunction of the Puriisa and the Will«to-be being brought about 
by the disappearance of ignorance, bondage is for ever removed. This is 
removal. This is the freedom of the seer (Puru.sa), It means his not getting 
mixed up again, i. e, not being conjoined again with the ‘qualities.’ 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having thus described two departments of the science, now he introduces the 
aphorism for describing the third —‘The pain that has been removed is the future 
pain. Removal is the disappearance, &c.’ Explains:—‘The meaning is &o.’ Because 
there is disappearance of conjunction even in the state of the Great Latency (Maha- 
pralya), the words ‘ for ever ’ have been used. The removal is the cessation of pain. 
This shows that the object of the removal is the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa, 
The rest is easy.—76. 

Sutra. 20. 

ii u 

Viveka, of discrimination. tpUlfH! Kliyatih, knowledge, 
Aviplavfi., undisturbed. ?T»T Hilna, of the removal, Upfiyah, the means. 

26. The means of tlie removal is discriminative knowledge 
undisturbed.—77. 

^ ^s:7iTiirR5p!i 3H3Fnsi^ JTl^?UTT»tNR- 

^^it’ini iR? II 

VYiSA. 

Pain is removed on the removal of the cause of pain. In the removal 
of pain consists the estalili.shmeiit of the Purusa in its own nature. What 
them is the means of attaining the state of this removal of pain ? ‘Dis¬ 
criminative knowledge undisturbed is the means of the removal.’ 

Discriminative -knowledge is the recognition of the distinct natures of 
the Purusa and the Essence of matter (Sattva). This, however, remains shaky 
as long as false knowledge has not been removed. When false knowledge 
has its seed burnt up and thus becomes incapable of fruition, then the dirt 
of disturbing energy ,(Rajas) being removed, mental essence is in the state of 
the highest purity and possesses the conscjoasness of the highest power; and 
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in that state flows on the stream of the notion of discrimination, free from- 
impurity. It is this discriminative knowledge undisturbed, that is the means 
of the removal. By this it is clear that the means of removal, the path of 
Moksa (absolute freedom), is the burning of the seed of false knowledge, so 
that it may not sprout again, 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS, 

The author introduces the aphorism, in order to describe the means of the 
removal, the fourth branch of the scienceWhat then, &c.’ “Discriminative know¬ 
ledge, undisturbed is the means of removal.” Discriminative knowledge comes into 
existence by verbal and inferential cognition also. The knowledge so obtained does 
not remove the actual or potential outgoing energies of the mind. In the case of such 
discriminative knowledge they always return to action. It is with the object of 
excluding the discriminative knowledge thus acquired, that the word ‘Undisturbed’ 
is used. Undisturbed means ‘ free from false knowledge.’ Disturbance is false 
knowledge. This is the meaning. Discriminative knowledge should be obtained by the 
teaching which consists of verbal knowledge. It should then be established in the 
mind by reasoning. It should be carried to its highest limit of illumination by 
devoted attention for a long time wilhout inturruption and with reverence. Then 
does discriminative knowledge become direct. False knowledge is removed together 
with its residua. It becomes undisturbed. This is the means of removal. The rest 
of the Commentary is easy.—77. 

Sutra 27. 

JTfTT n 5^(9 II 

Tasya, his. ?rgvrr Saptadh^, is seven-fold. H'FrT-'gfrr: Pranta-bhAmih, 
final at each stage, irar Pr,ajn4, discrimination. 

27. His discrimination becoming final at each stage, seven¬ 
fold.-78. 

1 ’ifwTvf 55T: q-fw I ff 

%cT55rTTf^?r i i qrfqrrr 

i %qt srf%^>TRt 

.^TRlf^cT 1 

g^: ii ris ii 

VYASA, 

“ His” in whom discrimination has come up into consciousness, considera¬ 
tion of attainments is sevenfold. “Sevenfold,” i.e, of seven descriptions only 
is the contcious discrimination of the thinker when at each stage the mental 
notion ij i.ob further produced, on account of the removal from the mind of 
the dirt which constitutes the veil of impurity. This is as follows ;—i 1) Thb 
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pain to be removed is known. Nothing further remains to be known of it. 
(2) The causes of pain to be removed h<ave been done away with. (3) Removal 
has become a fact of direct cognition by means of inhibitive trance. (4) The 
means of knowledge in the shape of discriminative knowledge has been 
understood. 


This is the four-fold freedom of conscious discrimination from external 
phenomena. The freedom from the mind itself is three-fold. The Will-to-be ha? 
done its duty. The ([ualities’ tending to become latent into their cause, disap¬ 
pear along with it, finding no support as they do, like stones rolled down from 
the edge of a hill-top. Nor onee passed into latency, do they come back to life 
again, there being no object for it. In this .slate the Purusa, having passed 
beyond the limits of the relation with the ‘qualities,’ remains only the light of 
his own pure nature and is fre.;. 


The Purusa who has sect, succe.ssively these seven stages of discrimination 
is called ‘ adept” (kusala). He remains free and wi.se even when the mind is 
resolved into its cause, because he has passed beyond the sphere of the ‘quali¬ 
ties.’ 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The author describes by the aphorism the nature of the finality of the perfection 
of discriminative knowledge:—'His discrimination becoming final at each sta^e is 
sevenfold.’ Explains:—‘His, &c ' “ 

Hein whom the discrimination has just up into consciousness, is the Yogi, in 
whom the mental phenomenon is present at the time. 


His ‘consideration of attainments,’ means the sending back of bis thought over 
the whole ground that has already been passed over. 


The veil of impurity of the mental essence is the same as dirt. When that is 
removed, and when consequently , ‘ the mental notion is not further produced,’ i.e., 
the outgoing energy of the notions due to the qualities of disturbance (rajas) and 
inertia (tamas) is no longer active, he reaches the final point in a stage of undisturbed 
discriminative knowledge. This consciousness of discrimination of his is seven fold, 
i.e., of seven descriptions only. The difference of descriptions of consciousness is due 
to the difference of its objects. 

The stages, i. e., the states are spoken of as each becoming final, because each as 
'such reaches its ultimate and liighest point. The ultimate and highest point is that 
beyond which there is no point if its culmination. The stages of consciousness i. 
of discriminative knowledge, each of which reaches its culmination, are spoken of as 
becoming final at each stage. 


Now he describes these seven stages, each reaching its own culmination :-L‘TlMtt 
as follows, ikc.’ 

Out of the four stages wh icli are brought about by the effort of man, he illustrates 
the first:—‘The pain to be removed has been known.’ Whatever has its origin in the 
Pradhana is certainly pain, by reason of the pains of consequence, anxiety and habitua¬ 
tion, and by reason of the contrariety of the modifications of the qualities.’ It has 
therefore, to be removed. It is that which has been known, He shows its finality 
'nothing further remains to be known of it,’ 
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He mentions the second stage;—‘ The causes.have been done away with.’ 

He speaks of the finality:—‘Nothing more of them, &o.’ 

He mentions the third:—‘The removal which is brought about by inhibitive 
trance, has been made by me a fact of direct cognition, ascertained by internal per¬ 
ception, while I am in the state of Cognitive trance only. It is to be understood that 
nothing further of it remains to be ascertained.” 

He mentions the fourth:—" The means of removal in the shape of discriminative 
knowledge has been understood, i. e., has been brought into existence. It is to be 
understood that there is nothing more of it to be brought into being. This is the 
four-fold freedom of consciousness from external phenomena. Freedom means their 
ending. The fact of their being the objects of human effort has been shown by their 
being external phenomena.” 

Now he speaks of the freedom from the mind, which is brought about after the 
states brought about by human effort and which does not depend upon effort;—‘ The 
freedom from the mind is, however, three-fold.’ He mentions the first:—‘The Will-to- 
be has done its duty.’ The meaning is that it has achieved experience and emancipa¬ 
tion. He mentions the second :—‘The qualities, &c.’ He shows their finality ;— 
‘Nor once passed into latency, <kc.’ 

He mentions the third ;—‘In this state, &o. In this state the Purusa even while 
in life, is called free and wise; because this is his last birth. He says this;—‘The Pu- 
rusa who has seen in succession these, &c.’ He says that this state is not dependent 
upon the mind:—‘ He remains free and wise even when the mind is resolved into its 
cause, because he has passed beyond the sphere of the qualities.’—78. 

Sdtra 28. 

Stvt Yoga, of yoga, Anga, of the accessories. AnusthanM, 

by the sustained practice. Asuddhi, of impurity, Ksaye, on the 

destruction. Jnana, of wisdom, Diptih, the light. 'OT A, reaching 

up to. Viveka, of discrimination, Khyateh, the knowledge. 

28. On the destruction of impurity by the sustained practice 
of theiaccessories of Yoga, the light of wisdom reaches up to discri- 
minative knowledge.—7^. 
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birth of knowledge. The fulfilment of the purpose of the Purusa is the cause of the 
preservation of the mind. Born of the principle of egoism, the mind is preserved as 
long as it has not fulfilled both the ohjects of the Purusa. When, however, both the 
objects of thp Purusa have been ^ ulfilled, it is no longer preserved as such. For this 
reason the non-achievement of the objects of the Purusa is the cause of the preserva¬ 
tion of the mind, after it has been born out of its cause. He gives an illustration:— 

‘ As food of the body. ’ 

Manifestation means the placing of an object under certain conditions so that 
they may help in the act of perception either by means of the senses or by the act of 
the mind itself; as light is the cause of the manifestation of colour. 

The cause of change or modification of the mind is an object other than that 
which has possession of the mind at the time. So goes the story. Mrikandu was 
sitting with his mind entranced. He heard the fifth note of the musical scale emitted 
by a creeper that was ripening. He at once opened his eyes, and what did he seel 
The fair and youthful nymph Priimlocha. The sight of her beauty drew away his 
mind from the object of his then mental application, and his mind became attached to 
her. He gives an illustration of this:—‘As fire is of the things cooked. ’ When raw, 
the particles of rice, &c., are so close as to make them hard to be separated. By cook¬ 
ing a change is introduced. The particles become loose. Fire operates as the cause 
of change, that is, of the introduction of softness instead of hardness. 

It is only the knowledge of an existing object that is brought about by sequen¬ 
tial cognition. The knowledge of smoke is the cause of the knowledge of fire. Know¬ 
ledge is that which is known. The knowledge of fire here means the knowledge which 
is the same as fire, the mental idea of fire. This is the meaning. It is by sequential 
cognition that it operates as the cause of the knowledge of fire existing in the present 
as the thing to be known. 

It is natural with causes to pass into effects; but for some reason they some¬ 
times do not pass into that state. Take, for example, water. It is the nature of 
water to flow downwards when poured on a higher level. But an embankment may be 
made to check its downward flow. The same is the case here. The essence of the 
Will-to-be is by nature pleasing and luminous. It is natural for it to reach the state 
of happiness and disoriminati^ e knowledge. It, however, does not reach that state 
somehow by reason of being checked in its operations by vice (adharma) or by inertia 
(tamas). That check is removed by virtue or by the practice of the accessories of 
Yoga. Its operations thus become unhampered; it reaches that state, being its natural 
producer. As will be said:—‘There is no operative cause to set the Prakritis into 
action; but it pierces through the impediments like the husbandman. ’—iv, 3. It is 
thus that the practice ol the accessories of Yoga is said to operate as the cause of the 
attainment of discriminative knowledge. With reference, however, to another effect 
lower down, it is desoriljed as the cause of separation. Thus he says:—‘The cause of 
separation is as, <kc.’ 

Nqw he describes the cause of differentiation;—‘Thecause of differentiation is as 
the goldsmith of the gold. ’ Gold is both different and not different from wristlets, ear¬ 
rings and armlets. It is different when it is necessary to point out the difference; not 
different when it is not desired to point out the difference. Thus it is different from 
the ear-rings. The goldsmith, however, who makes wristlets, makes them from gold 
which is not other than the gold of the ear-rings. He, therefore, becomes the cause of 
introducting another differential altogether into the otherwise quite identical gold. 
He is, therefore, the cause of differentiation. 

Similarly is fire the cause of the differentiation of things that are cooked. It is, 
however, described above as the cause of modification. What is intended to be said 
there is that the difference between cooked and raw ricej as the characteristics of the 
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same qualified thing, is not intended to be conveyed; and therefore even though the 
two characteristics are born and disappear respectively, the thing qualified remains the 
same in both conditions. It is not possible to say that the thing qualified has become 
quite another thing. It is for these considerations that fire is only spoken of as the 
cause of modification. There is no overlapping. 

The meaning is not to be understood to be that different arrangement is the 
cause of differentiation, because in that case the goldsmith in the text will be quite 
out of place. 

Having in the beginning described the cause of differentiation in the outside 
world, now he describes the operation of the same with reference to the mind:— 
Similarly as in the case of a single notion about one woman, &o. Nescience consists 
in the cognition of lovability, &c., in a damsel. When this nescience is coupled with 
forgetfulness (moha) one becomes stupid, that is full of stupid imaginings. ‘Maitra is 
a very fortunate man to possess such a jewel of a wife. I am unfortunate not to 
possess her. In the same way the notion of the same woman in the mind of a co-wife 
causes aversion and consequent pain. Similarly, the notion of the same woman in 
the mind of the husband Maitra causes attachment and consequent pleasure. The 
knowledge of the realities thereof consists in the recognition of the fact that the body 
of the woman is after all nothing but skin, muscle, fat, bone and mucus ; and that it is 
naturally impure on account of the place of its fecundation and the seed which 
grows into it. This knowledge in the mind of the wise becomes the cause of the idea 
that it is neither pleasurable nor painful; and thus it becomes the cause of desireless- 
ness. 

The cause of upholding :—The body is the upholder of the power of sensation 
and action. These powers again are the upholders of the body. The five forces of 
Pr4na, &c., are the manifestations of the common energy of these powers. The body 
dies in their absence. Similarly, muscle and the other portions of the body support 
each other in life Similarly, are the elements of Pdthvj, &c., the supporters of the 
bodies of men, of Varuna, Sun, Vayu and those that live in the Chandraloka 
The elements further support each other in life. The Prithvi having the five quali¬ 
ties of odour, taste, colour, touch and sound, all the five elements are present therein 
supporting and supported by each other ; as also four in the Apas, three in the Tejas, 
in the Vayu. The animals, men and gods also exists supporting each other in life. 
But how can they be the supporters of each other, seeing that they are not related to 
each other as the container and the contained. For this reason he says:—‘They live 
for each other, &o.’ The body of man is sustained by the materials supplied by the 
bodies of beasts, bird, deer, snakes and vegetables. Similarly, the bodies of tigers and 
others of the same class are supported by the bodies of men, beasts, and deer, &c. 
Similarly, the bodies of beasts and deer, &o., are supported by vegetables, &o. Simi¬ 
larly, the bodies of gods are supported by the sacrifices of ^oats, deer, clarified butter 
and Purodasa, &o., offered by men as also by means of the accessories of sacrifice, 
branches and stones, &c. Similarly, the gods also support men by giving them the 
objects of their desires and by causing rain, &c. Therefore do they live for each 
other. The rest is easy.—7 9. 

Sutra 29. 

II II 

SW Yama, restraint, Niyama, observance, Asana, posture. 

W m rfgTTT Pranayama, regulation of breath. JirmfK Pratyfihfira, abstraction. vnrmT 
DharanA concentration. witvT Dbyana, meditation, Samadhi, trance. 

^All these), Astau, eight, Ahgani, the accessories. 
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29. Restraint, Obsevvance. Posture, Regulation of breath 
(Pr^nayama), Abstraction, Concentration, Meditation and Trance 
are the eight accessories of Yoga.—80. 





VYASA. 


The accessoriea of Yoga are now'determined. “Resbraint, &c.” We 
shall now describe their nature and practice in order, 

VAC HASP ATI’S GLOSS. 


Now the author determines the accessories of Yoga with the object of determin¬ 
ing their number more or less. ‘ 'J'he accessories of Yoga, &c.’ 

‘Restraint, &c,’ Practice, desirelessness, faith, energy, &c., are by their very 
nature to be understood as falling under these wherever they may properly fall, not as 
independent means.—80. 

Shtra 30. 

rfif Tatra, there, Ahiinsa, Abstinence from injury. HRT Satya, 

veracity, ■iut-rlii Asteya, abstinence from theft, Brahmacharya, conti¬ 

nence. urtrf^ Aparigraha, Abstinence from avariciousness, all these, irmJ 
YmAh, are the restraints. 

30. Of these the restraints are: Abstinence from injury 
(AhimsA); Veracity; Abstinence from theft; Continence; Absti* 
nence from avariciousness.— 81 . 
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VYASA. 


Of these, abstinence from injury is the not causing of pain to any 
living creature in any way at any time. The restraints and observances that 
follow have their origin in it, They are meant to achieve it. They are 
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thought with the object of teaching it. They arc taken up with the object 
of rendering the light of its appearance purer. And so it has been said; — 
As the Brahmana goes on undertaking many a vow of restraint and obser¬ 
vance, he goes on turning away from the sins committed on account of for¬ 
getfulness, and having their origin in injury caused to others (HirnsS,); and by 
so doing he goes on rendering the Ahimsfi. itself purer and purer. 

Veracity consists in word and thought being in accord with facts. 
Speech and mind corresponds to what has been seen, heard and inferred 
as such. Speech is uttered for the purpo.se of tran.sfcrring one's knowledge 
to another. It can only be said to have been employed for the good of others 
and not for their injury, if it is not deceptive, confused or barren in know¬ 
ledge. If, however, it proves to be injurious to living beings even though 
uttered as such, it is not truth; it is a sin only. By this outward appearance, 
this is a facsimile of virtue, and one gets into painful darkness. There¬ 
fore. let every one examine well and then utter truth for the benefit of all 
living beings. 

Theft is making one’s own unlawfully of things belonging to others. 
Abstinence from theft consists in the absence of the desire thereof. 

Continence is the restraint of the hidden power, the power of 
generation. 

• Absence of avariciousness is the non-appropri.ation of things not 
one’s own, consequent upon .seeing the defects of attachment and of the 
injury caused by the collection, preservation and destruction of goods. These 
are the restraints. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having enumerated the accessories of Yoga as the restraints and observances, 
(to., now he enumerates tlio restraints by introducing the aphorism : -‘Of tl>e.sc abstin¬ 
ence from injury, (tc.’ The restraints are abstinence from injury, <to. Now describes 
abstinence from injury as an accessory of Yoga:—’ Not causing of pain, etc., Qualifies 
such AhimsA: The restraints and observances that follow, &o.’ 

‘ Have their origin in it ’;—the other restraints and observances when performed 
without observing the vow of causing no pain are, as it were, not performed; because 
in that case they are quite useless. The practice is resorted to only for the purpose of 
achieving Ahiinsfi. 

If Ahimsa is the root of all thoso that follow, how is it that they are meant for 
achieving it! For this reason he says:—‘They are taught with the object of teaching 
It.’ The meaning is that achievement here refers to knowledge, not to birth. 

Let that be. But if -the following restraints and observances are for the purpose 
of giving a knowledge of AhiqisA, then they are of no uso ; because that knowledge is 
obtained from the other sources. For this reason ho says :—‘For the purpose of 
rendering the light of its appearance purer.’ The meaning is that if the following 
ones are not practised, Ahiipsa would remain impure on account of tho existence of 
untruth, (feo. 
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He mentions the concurrence of the Agamia with this: —‘And so it has been 

said.’ 

Now he describes the nature of truth :—‘Word and thought being in accord 
with facts.’ Next he describes the nature of the facts:—‘What has been heard, seen 
and inferred as such.’ 

Otherwise it would not be truth. He describes this with reasoning. Speech is 
uttered with the object of transferring one’s thoughts to another ; that is, for the 
purpose of creating in the other minds a knowledge similar to the knowledge existing 
in the mind of the speaker. For this reason, if it is not deceptive, &o. For example, 
Yudhistbira was questioned by DronachSrya with reference to the death of his son. 

“ My dear, your wealth is truth, is Aswatthima dead”? His answer was, “It is true 
that Aawatthama is dead” but iie thought at the time of the death of AswatthdmA 
the elephant, and not the son of Drona. This was merely a reply in the terms of the 
question. It did not transfer to the mind of Drona what was in the mind of Yudhis. 
thira. The knowledge in Yudhib.hira’s mind was that the elephant was dead, and 
this he had obtained by the sense of his sight. The knowledge however, that was 
transferred to the mind of Drona was that his son was dead. This is deceptive 
knowledge. 

‘Confused speeches’ is that which is born from confusion. The confusion may 
exist at the time of speaking, or, at the time of ascertaining the object of knowledge. 

Barren in knowledge is that which carries no information. As for example, 
the knowledge of barbarians carries no impression of the objects of knowledge to the 
mind. It also means the speech which may be objectless. Such speech is hot desir¬ 
able to utter. In this case, even though the knowledge of the speaker is transferred 
to the mind of the hearer, yet it is not as it were transferred, because it is useless. 

Such speech also must be ul tered for the good of others. If not so uttered, 
It is only the semblance of truth, not truth. For this reason he says;—‘It can only 
be said to be employed, «ko.’ 

‘If, however, it proves injurious to living beings, &c.’ Take, for example, the 
case of a man who has taken the vow of truth, being asked by a gang of robbers if 
the caravan they be in pursuit of had passed that way. He has seen it passing that 
way and says so, This utterance of his even though technically truth, is not so in 
reality, as it tends to the injury of others. The rest is easy. • 

He now describes theft, because the abstinence from any act depends upon the 
understanding of the nature of the act. ‘Theft is the making of things, &o.’ The 
object is to indicate the general l y the particular. 

Inasmuch as the functioning of speech and body depends upon the mind, the 
mental modification is mentioned here as the principal factor :—‘Absence of the desire 
thereof.’ 

Next he describes the nature of continenceness :—‘The restraint of the hidden 
power:’ The words “ hidden powers, ” are used to signify that the mere non-use of 
the organ is not continence. The desire of seeing and speaking to women and 
embracing them as the seats of Cupid is also incontinence. The meaning is that the 
other sensations tending towards that are also to be checked. 

He describes the nature of abstinence from avaricious :—‘Absence of avaricious¬ 
ness, &e.’ Here the defects of attachment has been described. Attachment increases 
in consequence of the repetition of enjoyment, as also the deftness of the powers 
in their functioning. 

The defect of injury also has been described. No enjoyment is possible without 
causing injury to others. 
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Absence of avariciousness is the not making one’s own of objects, inasmuch as 
their possession originates in undesirable means if they are not sanctioned by the 

S&stras and are obtainable without effort even; and because there is evil done even in 
tlia.preservation of possessions, that are obtained even in aooordanoe with the Sastras. 
— 81 . 

Satra 31. 

Jdti, life-state. Desa, space, Kfi,la, time. 5IWT Samaya, 

circumstance. in»T9f^?WTi, Anavachchhinnfi.h, not limited by. S&rvar 

bbaiitnah, uiiiverarl. Maliavr.itam. t'.ie >^reat vow. 

31. They are the Groat Vow, universal, and not*limited 
by life-state, space, time, and circumstance. (Sa maya).—82. 
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And these are ‘ the great vow, univers.al, not-Iimi Led by life-state, space, 
tipie and circumstance.’ 

Of these, abstinehce from injury is limited to life-state, as for example, 
the injury inflicted by a fisherman is limited to fish alone, and to none else. 
The .same is limited to space, as for example, in the case of a man who says to 
himself, “I .shall not injure at a sacred place. ” The same is limited to time, 
as for example, in the case of a man who says to himself, “ I shall not cause 
injury on the sacred day of the Chaturdasi, (the fourteenth) of the lunar fort¬ 
night. " 

The same in the case of a man who has given up the three injuries, 
is. limited by circumstance, as for example, when a man says to himself, “I 
shall cause injury only for the sake of gods and Br&hmans and not in any 
other way.” Or, as for example, injury is caused by soldiers in battle alone 
and nowhere else. The restraints of AhimsA and the others always practised 
without being limited by life-state, time, space and circumstance. Universal 
is that which pervades all conditions of life, everywhere, always; and is no¬ 
where out of place. They are called the Great Vow. 
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ViCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

They have been described in t'eneral. Now he introduces the aphorism in order 
to describe how they are to be observed by the Yogis. ‘And these, ,&o.’ They are 
called Universal, because they are known in all states, described as life-state, &c.’ Inash 
much as it is said that the restraini of AhimsA and the others are to be practised, the 
same limitations are to be considered as applicable in the case of other restraints 
also.—82. 

Sfktra 32. 

Saucha, cleanliness Santosa, con tentment rPi: Tapah, puri¬ 

ficatory action ^jrrviTPT Svadbyaya,-study. ^^q^Hpllvn^TTiTT/Isvara-pranidhAnAni, 
the making of God, the motive of all action, ffturrr: Niynmalh, the obser¬ 
vances. 


32. The observance.*^ are Cleanliness, Contentment, Purifica¬ 
tory action, study and the making of the Lord the motive of all 
action.—83. 
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Cleanliness, Contentment, Purificatory Action, Study and the making 6f 
Isvara the motive of all actions, are the observances. 

Of these, Cleanliness is external when brought about by earths-and‘Water, 
&c,, and consists in the eating of pure things, &c. It is internal vvhen it c6n- 
sists in the washing away of impurities of the mind. 

Contentment is the absence of desire to secure more of the necessaries of 


life than one already possesses. 

Purificatory action consists in the endurance of the pairs of opposites. 
‘The pairs of opposites are such as the de.sire to eat and the desire to drink ) 
heat and cold ; standing and sitting the absence of speech (KAstba Mauna) 

arid the absence • of facial indications (Akara Mauna). It also indrides such 

r 

vows as the fasts of ChandrAyana and Santapana, &c , so far as necessary. 

Study is the reading of the sciences of liberation ( Mokfa), or - the repeti- 
‘tion of the Pranava, ^the syllable Aum. 

The making of Isvara the motive of all actions, means the doing -of ■•all 
actions to fulfil the ; purpose of that Great Teaohen It is with referwice-to 
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this state that the following has been said;—'Lying down on a bed or 
seated or wandering along a road, ever given to Yoga, with the network ot the 
sins to be restrained, removed, consciou.s of tho destruction of the seed of repeat¬ 
ed births, he shares the joys of immortality.” 

Then is tho understanding of the individual self and the absence of obs¬ 
tacles. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

He desoriboa the observances of Cleanliness, (ko. 

“Cleanliness, Contentment, Purificatory Action, Study and the making of God 

the motive of all actions are the observances.” He explains these :—“Cleanliness 

is, &c.” The first ‘et cetera’ means such things as cowduug plaster and other similar 
things. Pure things are such as the urine of tho cow, and barley, <tc., which purify 
the body by removing impurities. The word ‘et cetera’ in connection with the eating 
of purifying things means tlie limitation of mouthfuls in size and number, &o.’ Instead 
of speaking of the purity caused by eating, <fec., of purifying things, the words used 
here are only eating, <fco., things. It is to be understood that the effect is meant by 
the mention of the cause. 

Mental impurities are pride, jealousy, vanity, (fee. Mental purity consists in 
their removal. 

Contentment is the absence of desire to possess more than is necessary for the 
preservation ot life. It should be added that this is because tho appropriation of things 
not one’s own lias already been given up. 

The absence of facial indications which let into the secret of one’s mind, is the 
control of one's self, so as not to transfer the thought at random. Absence ot speech 
is the ordinary holding ot the tongue. 

The sins to be restrained are tho causing ot injury to others, lying, &c., which 
will be described later. They also include doubt and Untruo cognition. Next is des¬ 
cribed the sequence, on becoming purified by this much. 

Further these restraints aud observances are described in the Vi.^nu Purflna 
(VI. 7 36 37);—“Let the Yogi practise continence, harmlessness, truthfulness, absti- 
and non-covetousness without desire of fruit; and let him make his mind gradually fit 
nence from theft for progress. He should also apply himself to study, cleanliness, 
and purificatory actiou-i aud contentment; and let his mind rest upon the Parabrabma. 
These are the restraints and observances five each. When practised with desire they 
secure special fruit. To those who have no desire for fruit, they secure libera¬ 
tion. ’’—83. 

Sdtra 33. 

ii ii 

fipTO Vitarka, of the thoughts of sin. llfidhaiie, on the troubling of. 

nfnxiW Pralipaksa, to the contrary. Bhavanam, habituation. 

33. Upon thoughts of sin troubling, habituation to the con¬ 
trary.—84. 
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_Xi -c^ -s>^fc. ^II 

VYASA. 


When during the practice of the restraints and observances sinful 
thoughts give trouble, the mind is to be habituated to the contrary ideas. 
When thoughts of the sins of causing injury to others and other sins appear 
in the mind of this devotee of wisdom, such as, ‘I shall kill the evil-doer,' 
‘I shall tell lies,’ ‘I shall appn priate this man’s wealth,’ ‘I shall spoil this 
man’s wife,’ ‘Why should I not possess the things which this man possesses,' 
when he is touched by the high fever of these sins, which tend to push him 
along the wrong path, he should habituate himself to think upon the contraries 
of such sins. He should entertain such ideas as these;—Being burnt up as I am 
in the fires of the world, I have taken refuge in the practice of Yoga, giving as 
it does protection to all living beings. Were I to take up the sins, having once 
given them up, I should certainly be a dog in my conduct. As the dog licks up 
his own vomit, so should I be acting, if 1 were to take up again what I have 
once given up.’ This should be applied to other aphorisms also. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

There are many obstacles in the way to good things Thus obstruction being 
possible, the aphorism teaching the remedy thereof is introduced :—When these res¬ 
traints and observances, »fec.’ The aphorism is, ‘Upon thoughts of sin troubling, habi¬ 
tuation to the contrary.’ In the Commentary explaining the sins there is nothing diffi¬ 
cult to understand.—84. 

Sfttrn 34, 

sswrafnj, u ii 

fifrTth?: VitarkAh, the thoughts of sin (are). Hinisadayah, the causing 

of injury to others and rest. jifT Krita, done. ^iRrf KArita, caused to be done. 

Aiiuraoditah, and permitted to be done. Lobha, desire, mtv 

Krodha, auger, irtf Moha, ignorance. PiirvakAh, preceded by. Mridu, 

slight. tnsT Madhya, middling. sfffvTOTWi: Adhimatrah, and intense. Duhkha, 
pain. Ajnana, unwisdom. Anaula, infinite. U!5r Phala, result, fruit. 

111 (Wl^rrTUi'^r: Resulting in an infinity of pain and unwisdom, Iti, thus. 

Pratipaksa, to the contrary. tTWwg BhAvanam, thinking. 

34. The sins are the causing of injury to others and the 
rest. They are done, caused to be done and permitted to be done; 
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they are preceded by desire; anger and ignorance ; they are slight, 
middling and intense; their result is an infinity of pain and unwis¬ 
dom ; thus comes the habit-of-thinking to the contrary.—85. 

^:n 1 55Tferf¥:iT i 5?!^ wltsr 

I SJT%R^r: 

f?^T?TT: I jj^JTvjJTTRnrnrT: i i 

?T5!TT I cTSiTT 

?Tl5?rq[; i ^ 

5:»mwrRRf<T*K^ fRr i si%q^¥rR?TJ?; i ssTRirf 

!T%q'^PTRJTJi; I ^ f^^^^cTRcSiqTf I cR!?^ 

i!I^ »Tt=^?Tcft% 1 cRt ^?T^»TT^ 

15 :^«TRRn:^f?r?f^?TrR 5 f:«^3 ¥r% 
lft^5?TtT§qqjTcSlRr^lli ^ ^TcfjTRt 

I ?P?Tf%^I-g^Rlfdr ?Tf^ g- qfT^cgqq’r g tT mitf T 
I sr«rTff)T^q;^ i 

f^f^UT '^Tg^^T3»T?f RrmirRs’ vrm^r f^5 Jt*T; srf^ilcT i siflrq^- 
»TR5Ilt?Ttt^T f%?T^! 1 ?3 ?:!I^vw??jj^cT^T ^tIRr; 

Rrf^^jsr^ II ?y ii 

VYASA. 


Of these the causing of injury to others:—It is of three descriptions 
that which is done, that which is caused to be done and that which is per¬ 
mitted to be done. Each again is three-fold Prompted by desire of gain, 
as in the case of one who desires to obtain flesh and skin ; prompted by anger 
as in the case of a man who has received some injury; done through ignorance 
of the real nature of an act, under the impression that the act proposed is a 
virtue. 

Desire, anger and ignorance are again three-fold, slight, middling and 
intense. Thus there are twenty-seven modifications of injury caused to 
others. 

Mild, middling and intense are again three-fold each; Mild-mild, Mid¬ 
dling-mild, and Mild-intense. Also Middling-mild, Middling-middling, and 
Middling-intense. Also Intense-mild, Intense-middling, and Intense-intense. 
Thus injury is of eighty-one descriptions. 
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Tbis again becomes infinite on account of rule (niyaraa), option (vikalpa) 
and conjunction (samuohchaya). Similarly should this be applied to untruth¬ 
fulness, &c. 

The contrary tendency consists in the notion that these immoral ten¬ 
dencies cause an infinity of pain ^ud untrue cognition. This means that 
pain and unwisdom are the unending fruits of these immoralities, and that in 
this idea lies the power which causes the habit of the contrary trend of 
thought. 

Further more the injurer first overpowers the strength of the victim; 
then gives him pain by blows fn m weapons; then takes his life even. 

Now as a consequence of o'. erpowering strength, his intelligent and non- 
intelligent means of enjoyment lose the power of causing enjoyment. By 
causing pain he suffers pain among animals, earth-bound disembodied spirits, 
&c., and in hell. By taking life he lives every moment in a state of waning 
life. He is so much troubled that he prefers and longs for death ; and yet, 
inasmuch as the effects of pain must run tiieir course, he somehow lives on. 
And if somehow these acts of injury be mixed up with virtue, he is full of 
enjoyment but short-lived. 

These observations may also be applied to untruthfulness, &c., as far as 
may be. Thus making himself familiar with undesirable consequences of 
these sins, he no longer allows his mind to rest over evil acts. The habitua¬ 
tion to the contrary tendenciei becomes the cause of removing the sins. 
When these become characterised by non-productivity, then power caused by 
them becomes, to the Yogi, the indication of his success. 

VAC HASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

These sins having different natures, modes, characteristics and fruits, and each of 
these being an object of habituation to the contrary tendency, he now describes them 
by the aphorism, with the object of lescribing the nature of the contrary tendency:— 
‘The sins are the causing of injury to others, &c.’ Explains:—‘Now as the injury, 
&o.’ Rule (niyama) and untrue cognition and their combinations co-exist with the 
sins of injury, &c., on account of the infinity of differentiation among living beings. 
Then, vice causing the intensification of inertia, arises unwisdom also, which is noth¬ 
ing more than the four classes of un’-rue cognition. For this reason they fructify as 
unwisdom also. Thus the thought of their fruition as an immensity of pain and unwis¬ 
dom is also an habituation to the contrary tendency. The author renders the same 
contrary tendency clearer. ‘First overpowers the strength, I'.c., his activity, the free 
motions of the body of the victim, that is the animal, Jco., to be killed.’ By binding 
to the sacrificial pillar the animal loses the light of his life. The rest is very plain. 

The restraints and observances have been described. The removal of their ten¬ 
dencies by means of the habituation to the contrary tendency has also been described. 
There being thus iio obstacles left, now he describes the indications of the success of 
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these praotioes. By knowing these the Yogi having attained what he has undertaken, 
turns towards the work which is yet to be done. For this reason he says:—‘ When 
these become characterized, &c. '■ —85. 

Sutra 35. 





Ahims&, the habit of ^ not causing injury. jrfFrvTpqrT^ Prabi8^hfi.y&m, 
on the confirmation of. nn Tat, his. Sannidhau, in presence, lirUlUi 

Vairatyagah giving up of hostilities (rirm) (^). 

35. (The habit of) not-causing-injury being confirmed, 
hostilities are given-up in his presence.—86. 

I l?:c?inT: i q fl^rfcr ii ii 

VYASA. 


As for example all living beings give up their hostilities in his pre¬ 
sence. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The horse and buffalo, the rat and oat, the snake and mongoose, and others being 
natural enemies of each other, give up their animosities, by following the tendencies 
of the mind of the revered one, whose habit of not causing injury is confirmed_86. 

Shtra 36. 




Ii II 


Satya, of veracity. Hlrf«3TOl^ PratisthAyfim, in the confirmation of. 
fiFm Kriyd, of action. UTH Phala, of fruition, israrctr^^ Asrayatvam, the 
dependence of. 

36. Veracity being confirmed, action and fruition become 
dependents.—87. 

I ii ii 

VYASA, 


‘ Be virtuous.’ This being said the object of the benediction becomes 
virtuous. ‘ Go to heaven,’ he attains the heavenly state. His speech becomes 
effective. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Action signifies virtue and vice which are the results thereof and their fruition 
consists in heaven and hell. They become dependents upon him ; they come to live in 
him. They come into existence by the speech of the master. He illustrates the 
dependence of action:—‘Be virtuous.’ Illustrates the dependence of fruition;—‘Go to 
heaven.’ “Effective” means “ unchecked. ”—87. 

Sdtra 37. 

II II 

’tfVdU Asteya, of not stealing. JTfHvarrar^ Pratisthaydmi, in the confirmation 
of. Sarva, of all. Ratna, jewels, Upasthfinam, the approach¬ 

ing him of, 
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37. (The habit of not-stealing being confirmed, all, jewels, 
approach him.— 88. 


II II 


VYASA. 

Jewels approach him from all quarters. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

This is easy.'—88. 

SAtra 38. 


ii n 

Brahmacharya, of Brahmacharya; continence, PratisJhA- 

y4m, in the confirmation, jfbr Virya, vigour, ww: LAbhah, gaining; obtaining, 

38. Continence being confirmed, vigour is obtained.—89. 

3?l'^4sjf^ST?TT I I 

ll ii 

VYASA. 

By whose attainment, th ' Yog! perfects his attainments unchecked, and 
having attained the power becomes capable of imparting knowledge to 

I Att rr> AT*a 

VACHASPATI’S GLO^. 

Vigour is power by attaining which, being unchecked, without giving way 
to obstacles, the Yogi perfects, th;i.t is, lays by the store of Animfi, Ac. 

Having attained the power :—When he is possessed of the eight attainments 
known as Tara, Ac., and having other names as Uha, Ac. 

Learners are the disciples of the Yogi. Knowledge means the Yoga which is an 
accessory of the Yoga. He becomes capable of teaching Yoga.—89. 

SAtra 39. 

!5i»ira«!WT II II 

unrfen? Aparigraha, of non-covetousness. Stbairye, in the confirmation. 
«I»U-?KTfFn Janina-kathamtA, of the how of births. BJrhi: Sainbodhah, th^ 
knowledge. 

39. Non-covetousiies.s being confirmed, the knowledge of- 
tbe-how of births.—90. 


II II 

VYASA. 

Non-covetousness being Confirmed, the knowledge of the how-of-births 
comes to him. Who was I? How was I? What is this? How is this? 
What shall we be ? Or, How shall we be ? In this shape comes to him the 
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desire of knowing the nature of his own existence in the past, the present 
and the future. 

These are attaiiiments due to the confirmation of the restraints. We 
shall now speak of those that are caused by observances. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 


Non-oovetousness being confirmed, the knowledge of the ‘ how-of-births.’ Birth 
means coming into relationship with the physical body and the powars of sensation, 
&o., together. The how-of-birth means its modality. Its knowledge njeans its direct 
consciousness. It means the perfect knowledge of the past, the present and of all that 
is beyond ken, together with their modes. 

Questions about the past;—‘Who was II’ Question about the different modes 
of the birth and preservation of the same:—‘ How was 11' Wishes to know the nature 
of the present birth;—‘What is thisl’ Is the physical body the mere collection of 
the physical elements or something different therefrom! Here too the words ‘How is 
this! ’ are to be understood. In some books they actually appear. 


Questions about the future:—‘What shall we beV Here too the how must be 
understood. Thus comes to him the desire to know of his own existence, i.e., the 
coming into relationship with the body, iSfc , in the past, the present and the future. 
From the desire oon.es the knowledge, the rule being that one does whatever he 
desires.—90. 

Sfitra 40. 

Ml' mII II 

Sauch4t, by cleanliness. Sva-anga, to one’s own body. 

JugupsA, disinclination, Paraih, with others. Asamsargah, cessa* 

tion of contact. 

40. By cleanliness, disinclination to-one’s-body, and cessa* 
tion*of-contact witli-others.—9). 


3?I5T II ao II 

. VYASA. 

One begins to clean himself, being disgusted with the dirt of his body. 
Then he sees the defects of the body. He loses his attachment to the body, 
and becomes restrained in himself. Furthermore, he ceases to come into con¬ 
tact with others. He sees the nature of the body. He wishes to give up his 
own body, seeing that it is never pure, even though it is being constantly 
washed by water, &c How should he come into contact with the body of 
others which are all the mor(3 impure ? 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

This shows the external cleanliness to be the indicator of attainments.—91. 

Sutra 41 
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Sattva, of the essence. tT^ Suddbau, on the purification. 
Saumanasya, high-mindedness, Ek4graya, one-pointedness ?ff=5PT Indriya, 

of the senses. 5m Jaya, control. iirirH Atma, of the self. Darsana, the 

knowledge, ^flmrsr Yogyatva, fitness for all these, w Cha, and. 

41. And upon-the-essence becoming-pure, come highminded¬ 
ness, one-pointedness, control of the senses and fitness for the 
knowledge of the self.—9i*. 

II II 

VYASA. 

Further, high-mindedness, control of the senses and fitness for self-know¬ 
ledge come upon the essence becoming pure. By cleanliness comes the purity 
of the essence. Thence high-niindedness, thence one-pointedness, thence con¬ 
trol of the senses and thence fii ness for self-knowledge, of the essence of the 
mind. This it is that comes to the Yogi by cleanliness being confirmed. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now he describes the attainments indicated by internal cleanliness :—‘Further, 
<kc.’ By washing of the impurities of the mind the essence of the mind shows itself 
in its purity. By the removal of dirt comes bigh-mindedness which is an index of 
purity. That which is pure becomes one-pointed. The mind having been thus’ con¬ 
trolled, the senses too are controlled, being dependent as they are upon the mind. 
Thence the essence of the mind becomes fit for self-knowledge.—92. 

Sfttra 42. 

II II 

Santosfid, by contentment, ssgwtr; Anuttamahi, excellent, extreme. 
gtS Sukha, of happiness. WTW: LAbhah, acquisition. 

42, By contentment the acquisition of extreme happiness.—93. 

I ^ I %tf 

I srnjrT: ii ii 

VYASA. 

And so it has been said;—‘ Whatever of pleasure is there in the world 
of desires, and whatever of larger happiness is there in the world of heaven, 
they do not come to sixteenth part of the joy due to the suppression of 
desires,’ (Mahabharata, Santiparva, 174,46). 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Extreme means that than which there is nothing higher in existence. As was 
Haid by Yayati to Puru when he was begging his youth from him:—‘The wise man 
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who gives up desire so difficult to give up by the ignorant and never becoming old 
with age is full of bliss ’ (Visnu P. IV. 10. 12.) Shows this by ‘whatever is there,’<fec., 

SAtra 43. 

II 8^ II 

Kaya, of the physical body. Indriya, of the senses, Sidd- 

hih, the attainment, wwfj Asiiddhi, of impurity. Ksay&t, owing to the 

removal. FTTre: Tapasah, thioiigh purihcatory actions. 

43. I3y-purificatory-actions, the removal of impurity and the 
attainments of the physical-body and the senses.—94. 

II a? II 

VYASA. 

Purificatory actions, as they are being done, destroy the dirt of the veil 
of impurity. By the destruction of the dirt of this veil, come the attainments 
of the physical body. Anima and olher.s. So also the attainments of the 
senses, clairaudience and thought-reading from a distance, &:c. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Mentions the indications of the attainment of the Purificatory action. By Puri¬ 
ficatory action, &c., The veil which is described as impurity consists of vice, (fee., due 
to . inertia. Anima and others, such as Mahimft, LaghimA and Prapti. It is all 
e«y.—94. 

SAtra 44. 

I i^i4^c4<sraaqivi: ii ii 

WIWWH SvAdhyAyAt, by study, Ista-devatfi, with the desired 

deity. HJnfbr: Samprayogah, coinrauiiioii. 

44. By-study comes communion with the desired deity.—95. 

’tiTFT a« ii 

VYASA. 

The gods, the Bisis and the Siddhas become visible to him who is given 
to study, and they do take part in hie work. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Mentions the attainments indicated by the perfection of study :—‘By study 
oemmunion with the desired deity.’ This is easy,—96. 

SAtra 45. 

II 8S( II 

Samadhi, of trance. ^ Siddhih, the attainment. 
Isvara-pra^iidhanat, by making Isvara the motive of all actions. 


fRW JTTt 
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45. The attainment of trance by making I^vara the-raotive- 
of-all-actiohs.—96. 

VYASA. 

The faculty of trance (sam&dhi) becomes perfect in him who dedicates 
all his powers to^'lsvara, By this he knows all that he desires to know, just 
as it is in reality, in another place, in another body or at another time. Then 
his intellect knows everything as it is. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

*Th"6 attainment of trance l»y Taaking Isvara the motive of all actions/ It 

should not be said that inasmuch as the Cognitive trance is attained by making Isvara 
the motive of all actions, the remaining seven acce.ssories are useless. These accessori¬ 
es are useful^n the attainment of that mental mood which devotes all action to the 
purposes of Isvara, by known and unknown subsidiary methods. They are also useful 
in the attainment of the Cognitive trance, by a separate combination of accessories. 
Thus the same curds serve the purpose of a man and are useful for the purpose of a 
sacrifice. 

In this case the accessories of concentration, meditation and trance would not be 
the internal accessories of the Ccgnitive trance. The Cognitive trance would thus 
become a cause equal in degree w ith them. Its directness (internality) is perceived by 
^the other accessories not being d ireotly,^turned towards it. The observance of making 
Isvara the motive of all action has Isvara only for its direct object. Its direct object 
is not the object of Cognitive trance. Therefore this is an external, indirect means 
Thus all is plain. 

The word Prajanfiti=‘knows, ’ shows the radical meaning of prajfia, intellect. 

—96. 

Sutra 46. 

II II 

Sthira, steady, Sukham, easy. Asanam, posture. 

46. Posture is steadily easy.—97. 

cTfi^TT 

VYASA, 

The restraints and observances have been described with attainments. 
We shall now describe the posture, &c. Of these, posture is steadily easy. 
Thus, for example, the Padmasana, the VirAsana, the Bhadrasana, the Svastika 
the DrtatMsana, the Sopasraya, the Paryahka, the Kraufichnis&dana, the 5fis- 
tinisadana, the Usfcrauisadana, the Samasarnsthana, the Sthirasukha, the 
Yath&sukha and such othera 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Introduces the next aphorism:—‘ The restraints and observances, (fee. ’ Of these, 
posture is steadily easy. ’ Steadiness means absence of motion. The same must be 
easy. It must not cause trouble. Such should be the posture. This is the meaning 
of the aphorism. Posture is the way in which one sits. He mentions different 
postures;—As for exampleThe Padmasana is well-known. The Virasana is that in 
which a sitting man has one foot in contact with the ground, and pieces the other 
over the partially inclined other knee. 

The Bhadrasana is that in which the sitting man places the soles of both feet 
joined together below the testicles, and places both hands with the fingers interlaced 
over that region. 

The Svastika is that in which the left foot is placed, a little downward inclined 
between the right thigh and shank, and the right foot is placed in a similar position 
between the left thigh and shank. 

The Dan Ifisana is practised by sitting with thighs, shanks and feet stretched 
straight along the ground with the ankles joined together, .but the toes kept apart. 

The Paryanka is that in which the knees are extended and the arms are used to 
lie upon. 

The Sopa'raya is that in which the tiger’s skin or the deer skin or some cloth is 
used to sit upon. 

The Krautiohanis Idana and others of the same class are to be imitated from the 
sitting postures of the Krauftcha, the elephant, the camel. 

The Samasa'iisth^na is that in which the feet are so placed that the heels and 
foreparts of both are joined together with the feet a little bent. 

The Stliirasuklia is whatever posture may secure steadiness and ease. This is 
approved by the writer of the aphorisms. It is also described as Yathflsukha. This 
means any position that may secure ease.— 97. 

Sutra 47. 

‘I 5^^ II 

Jiagr Prayatiia, of effort. Saithilya, by slackening. Atlanta, 

as in tha intiniuO Samffpattibhyara, and by thought transforma¬ 
tion ' 

47. By-slackening of effort and by thought-trans forma¬ 
tion as infinite.—98. 

\ 5!?^% i sr?T^q-?:JTrfcgr«?T- 

I ^ITnTvT || yis II 

VYASA, 

Tug sentence is completed by adding the word,‘is secured. ’ Posture 
becomis perfect when effort to that end ceases, so that there may be no more 
m ivement of the body. Or, when the mind is transformed into the infinite, 
that is, makes the idea of infinity its own, it brings about the perfection of 

posture. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having described the nature of posture, he describes the means thereof:—‘ By 
slackening of effort and by tlmught-transforming as infinite.’ The effort which is 
directed towards the accomplishment of a certam posture helps to keep the body in a 
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particular position. It is not the cause of the posture which as an accessory of Yoga 
is meant to be taught here. If that were its cause, the teaching would be useless, 
inasmuch as in that case the posture would be achieved by its own operation. There¬ 
fore this natural effort of the body does not bring about the posture that is meant to 
be taught. It is in fact its antagi nistic. Further this natural effort being the an¬ 
tecedent of the posture that may at any time be desired, does away with the very 
object of posture. Therefore, he who practices posture as an observance taught here, 
should employ an effort which consists in suppressing the natural efforts of the body. 
Otherwise the posture taught here will not be accomplished. It is for this reason that 
the slackening of the natural efforts of the body is said to be the means of accomplish¬ 
ing posture. 

Or, the mind transformed into the idea of the infinite, the Great Ser^jent, who 
upholds the sphere of the earth by means of his very steady thousand heads, brings 
about steadiness.—98. 

Sutr.'i 48. 

n w 

rlfT: Tatah, then. 5*5 Uvaiadva, from the p.airs of opposite. An- 

abhighatah, cessation of disturl'ance. 

48. Thence cessation-of-disturbance from the-pairs-of-oppo- 
sites.—99. 

VYASA 

When posture has beon mastered he is not disturbed by the pairs of 
opposites such a.s heat and cold. 

VAdHASPATrS GLOSS. 

Mentions the indications of the achievement of posture. 

“Thence the cessation of disturbance from the pairs of opposites. ” 

The Comentary has been explained by what has already been said.—99. 

Sh tra 49. 

Tasinin, in that, (tht posture). Sati, being, ■sc5T<r Svasa, of the 
inspiratory breath, Praivasayoh, of the expiratory breath. nffT Gati, 

of the movements, Vichchhedah, stoppage Pranayamah, 

regulation of breath.^ 

49 . Regulation-of-broath (Pranayama) is the stoppage of the 
inspiratory and expiratory movements (of breath) which follows, 
when that has-been-secured. -—100. 

*N 

jTiw: sn^jjprnr; ii as il . 

VYASA. 

When posture has been achieved the cessation of the movements of both 
inspiration, the drinking in ot external air, and expiration, the throwing out 
of the internal air, is the regulat.on af breath (Pyaa4yama). 
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VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Posture also has been described in the Visnu Purana(VI. 7. 89. :—‘Having thus 
practised the Bhadrasana, &o , and being full of their qualities, &c. ’ After posture 
describes the Pranayama, at the same time showing that posture must precede it;— 
“Pranayama is the cessation of the inspiratory and expiratory movements of breath 
which" follows when that has been secured. ’ The cessation of the movements of expira¬ 
tion and inspiration exists in the Reehaka, Kumbhaka and Puraka branches of the 
regulation of breath. This, therefore, is a description of the ordinary Pranaydma. This 
means that where in the Puraka the external air having been expelled is retained inside, 
the cessation of the movements of inspiration and expiration takes place. Similarly, 
where in the Reehaka, the external air having been expelled is restrained outside, the 
cessation of the movements of inspiration and expiration takes place, Similary, in 
the Kumbhaka too This is what the commentary says;—‘When posture has been, 
&0, ’—100. 

Sutra 50. 

n n 

Bahya, external, ‘itAbhy^aiitiira, internal. ^rfWT Stambhn, total 
restraint Vrittih, manife.station. De.sa, place KAla, time. 

SankhyA, number, by these three. Paridristnh, reguialed. Dirgha, 

long. 1^: Suksmah, and subtle. 

50. Manifestation as external, internal and total restraint 
is regulated by place, time and number; and thus it becomes long- 
induration and subtle.—101. 

l 77T cTH ijf^ iS'TcT: ?TqTl=7- 

wrqcT7 77r s:?TtgV'T^7r7rfr(7 i 

>3:717%: ^71^7^71^: 777 7f7f7?7g%q^7^77[7%f5''7t7 7f- 
717 7:7 ?|7'f7; I 77 gf^7 7';7 77 cflST ^t7r7i7gS: ^ >7577^7- 
7V7^7> II lo II 

VYASA. 

And that manifests as external, internal and total restraints, is regulated 
by time, place and number; is of long duration and subtle. The cessation of 
the motion of breath which precedes expiration is external. The cessation of 
the motion of breath which precedes inspiration is internal. The third mani¬ 
fests total restraint where cessation of both these motions tak-es place by a 
single effort. As water thrown on a heated atone shrivels up from all sides 
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so do both cease sitnuUaneously. All these three are regulated by place. So 
much of space occupied by it. Also are they regulated by time. The mean¬ 
ing is that they are measured by a.scertaining the seconds of their duration. 
They are also regulated by number. The finsl cessation is for so many, the 
second for so many, and similarly the third. Similarly it is thus mild, thus 
middling and thus intense. Thus ii, is regulated by number. This verily thus 
practised become.? long induration and subtle. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

He introduces the aphorism by describing the three descriptions of Pran^- 
ydma:—‘And that manifests as external, internal and total restraint; is regulated by 
time, place and number; is of long duration and subtle. ’ The word Vritti ‘manifesta¬ 
tion ’ is related to all the three. He describes the Rechaka:—‘That which precedes 
expiration. ’ Describes the Puraka:—‘That which precedes inspiration.’ Describes the 
Kumbhaka;—‘The third, &o. ’ Renders the same plainer:—‘Where the cessation 
of both inspiration and expiration takes place simultaneously by a single effort of 
restraint, not that it stands in need of restraining effort which is the culmination ofs 
the effort of inspiration, nor that it stands in need of the restraining effort which i 
the culmination of the effort of inspiration, nor that it stands in need of the restrain¬ 
ing effort which culminates in the efforts of expiration On the other hand, as water 
tlyrown on a heated stone shrivels upon all sides as it is being dried up, so also the air 
running in or out ceases its action by a strong effort of restraint, and stays in the body 
reduced to a state of greater than oriiinary tenuity. It does not 611 in and is not, there¬ 
fore, Puraka. Nor does it go out and is not, therefore, Rechaka. 

In the external the limit of space is measured in a place free from wind by the 
effect upon straw or a piece of cotton wool, by a yard or foot-rule or by the hand. 
Similarly, in the internal it is measured by the sensation of touch at the soles of feet 
or at the forehead, slight like the touch of an ant. 

A ‘second’ (ksana) is the fourth part of the period of time taken by the act of 
shutting the eyes. It is measured by ascertaining the seconds of duration. 

A ‘ mdtra ’ (measure) is the time which is taken up by thrice turning up one’s 
hand over one’s knee and then snapping the fingers once. 

Measured by thirty-six such m itras is the first attempt (udghata) which is 
mild. Twice that is the second, which is middling. Thrice that is the third which 
is intense. This is the Pranayama as measured by number. It is described'.—Thus is 
it measured by number, &c. 

The time taken by the inspiration and expiration of a healthy man is the same 
as that which is measured by snapping the fingers, as described, after turning the 
hand thrice over the knee. 

The first attempt when carried to its completion is said to be conquered or 
mastered. The time is intended to bo described by so many inspirations and expira¬ 
tions. They are practically the same. 

This Pr4nayama becomes of long duration when it takes up greater sparoe and 
time, being daily practised and being increased in succession of a fortnignt, a day, &Oi 
It is subtle, because it is known by very subtle trance (samadhi) not because it bo* 
comes weak.—101. 

Sfftra 51, 

II II 

Bahya, the external. Abhyantara, the internal, Viaaya, 

region, sphere. Aksepi, passing over, going beyond, ChatUrbhah, 

the fourth. 
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51. The fourth is that which follows when the spheres 
of the external and internal have-been-passed.—102. 

5rTfriwr?cn:fg^?TT%trT i 5rTf%TT; 

srT?!JT?TW: I f%W?TT5TT^f%^ JTc^TVTr^t 

xk I1II 

VYASA. 

The sphere of the external, having been mastered by the measurements 
of time, space and number, is left behind. Similarly is the sphere of the 
internal thus measured, left behind. In the case of both, it becomes long 
and subtle. The cessation of the movements of both in sequence of the 
attainment of that state, by gradual mastery over the different states, is the 
fourth. Ir. the third the sphere is not considered; the cessation of motion 
takes place with one single effort, and is then measured by space, time and 
number; and thus becomes long and subtle. In the fourth, however, the 
spheres of inspiration and expiration are a.scGrtained, the different states are 
mastered by and by, and it follows the perfection of both. Thus comes about 
the cessation of the movements of both. This is the fourth Pran4yitma and 
is thus distinguished. 

VAOHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Thus three descriptions of Pranayama have been described Now be describes 
the fourth:—‘The fourth is that, &o.’ Explains:—-‘Tho sphere of the external, ifeo. ’ 

‘Left behind’:—dethroned from its position, which has been mastered by 
practice. That also is protracted and subtle. 

‘In sequence of’:—The external and internal Prannyfiinas’preceded by a 
calculation of time; space and number. And this fourth one is not brought about 
all at once, by a single effort like the third one. 

On the other hand it reaches different states of perfection, as it is being 
practised; and as one state has been mastered it goes on to the higher stage in succes¬ 
sion, and it is thus acquired. This is said:—‘By gradual mastery over the different 
states. ’ 

The question is that the cessation of the motion of both the Pranayamas takes 
place in the third Pranilyama also, which is described as the total restraint; what 
then is the distinction between the third and the fourth. For this reason he says: 
—‘In the third, ifeo. ’ The third is brought about by a single effort and is not 
preceded by the thought of measurements. The fourth, however, is preceded by the 
knowledge of the measurements, and is brought about by much effort. This is the 
difference. The meaning is that the spheres of the Puraka and the Rechaka are not 
considered, but this is measured by time, space and number.—102. 

Sutra 52. 

tra: d s(;^ u 

flfT! Tatah, then, Ksiyate, is destroyed. jraiTO Prak&sa, of light. 

Avarapam, the cover. 
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52 . Thence the cover of light is destroyed—103. 

cT?r: I srTt!jmrJn^JT?«T?fts5E^ 

I cT^?T sr^FWT^^jj ^ w^m:fsTsr?gR srHUHTWi^rrenf 
Slfcrg’li ^ I cTsgT 'sftrRH; I ?! qt SHtirTqTm^ fW5%* 
JI??T5TT II II 

VYASA. 

The karma of the Yogi whioh covers up the discriminative knowledge is 
destroyed as he practices the I’rfin^j'&ma. This is what they say:—‘By the 
magic panorama of desire, the Essence, which is luminous by nature, is covered 
up, and the same is directed towards vice.’ This karma of the Yogi which 
covers up the light and binds him to repeated births, becomes weak by the 
practice of Pranayama every moment, and is then destroyed. And so it has 
been said :—‘ Ther.* is no purificalory action higher than Pr^nijAma ; purity is 
secured by that, through the destmction of impurity ; and the light of knowt 
ledge shines.’ 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

He describes the object of Pr4i ayama:—‘Thence the cover of light is destroy¬ 
ed.’ The cover is that which covers up the light of Mental Essence. It means the 

afflictions and sin. He explains-‘The karma of the Yogi.as he practises 

Praudydma.’ Knowledge is that by which anytliing is known. It is the light of the 
Mental Essence. Discriminative inowledge is the knowledge of the distinction 
(between Jhe Objective Essence and consciousness). That which covers up discrimina¬ 
tive knowledge ' is the karma which covers up.’ Karma means the vice which is 
brought about by action so called, and the afflictions caused thereby. He says that 
the Agamis agree iu this matter :—‘ I’his is what they say. ’ Desire is spoken of as 
the Great Forgetfulness. By the meutiou of desire is to be understood Nescience 
also which is found inseparably joined to it. 

Vice is that which should not he done. * 

The question arises that if Pranayama alone does away with vice what is the 
use of purificatory action! (Tapas). E'or this reason he says:—“Becomes weak” 
and not altogether destroyed by it. Therefore, purificatory action is necessary for its 
destrnotiou. In this too the Agamis agree:—‘And so it has been said. ’ 

Manu (VI. 72.) also says:—‘Le'i the defects be burnt up by Pranayama. ’ 

The Vi}t u Parana (Vf. 7. 40-41; .speaks of Pranayama asanaccessory of Yoga: — 
‘He who masters the air known as Prana by practice, is said to have secured Prana¬ 
yama.’ It is either seeded or seedless. VVhen the powers known as Prana and ApApa are 
mastered one by the other, it is two-i'old. The third is that when both are check¬ 
ed. - 103 

Sutra 53. 

^ (I w 

■viK’ilTg DharaiAsu, for concentration. ^ Cha, and. ^rnifn Yogyata, the 
filiioss TUT^r: Manasah, of the mind. 

53. And the fitness of the mind for concentration,—104, 
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I ^ JT5T«: I jmjTPmnvJTPOT^^ 

?:^iiT«iT ^ sn<!j^f^ u? ii 

VYASA. 

Further, the fitness of the mind for concentration. By the practice itself 
of Pranay&ina is this secured As laid down: — 

*‘ By the expulsion and retention of brcatli optionally.”—(I. o4). 
VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 


PrAnAyama renders the mind fit for oonoentration, by making it steady.—104. 

SOtra 54. 


TTrqTfT^: U II 


^ Sva, their own. Visaya, objects. Asaniprayogte, on not 

coming into contact with, Chittasya, of the mind. .SvarOpa, 

the nature. Anukarah, the following of. Iva, as it were. 

IndriyAnam, of the senses, on the part of the senses. H r^irg n. ; PratyahArah, (is) 
abstraction. 

54. Abstraction (PratyAliAra) is that by u-hich the senses 
do not-coino-into-contact witli their objects and follow as-it-were 
the nature of the mind.—105. 

ft: gfgTCnrs 1 ^f?^TqjT 

gcgr^K; I f^^^qrrgffrn: i 


sR^rnsTCJ II 'ia ii 

VYASA. 

Now what is PratyAhAra.? ‘PratyAhara is that by which the senses do 
not come into contact with their objects and, as it were, follow the nature of 
the mind.’ The meaning is that in the absence of contact with their objects, 
they initiate, as it were, the nature of the mind The .sen.ses aie ro.strained, 
like the mind, when the mind is restrained. They do not stand in need of 
other means like the control of the other organs. Just as the bees fly, as tho 
queen flies ; and sit as the queen sits down; so tho sense becomes restrained, 
as the mind is restrained. This is PratyAhAra. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 


Thus then having been purified by the restraints, &o., begins the practice of 
PratyahAra with a view to secure sainyama. The author puts a question to introduce 
the aphorism describing it : - ‘ Now what, (to.’ Pratyahara is that by which tho 
senses do not come into contact with their objects, and as it were follow the nature 
of the mind.’ The meaning is that inasmuch as the mind does not come into contact 
with objective sounds, &o., as cause of forgetfulness, attachment and aversion, the 
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senses of sight &o , too do not, on account of the absence of that contact, incline 
towards their objects. This is the imitation of the mind by the senses. Inasmuch 
however, as the senses do not imitate the mind in the fact of the taking in of the 
realities of the objects, because their field of operation is the external world alone, it 
is said that they, as it were, imitate the mind. By using the locative case it is shown 
that the ordinary quality of non-contact with their objects is the operative cause of the 
senses imitating the mind. ‘In the absence of contact with their, <S! 0 .’ Explains the 
imitation j—‘ The senses are restrained like the mind, &o.’ The similarity is that the 
cause of the restraint of both is and the restraint of both is due to, the same effort. 
Illustrates the same:—‘Just as the l)ees &e.’ Applies the illustration to the object to 
be illustrated :—‘So, iko.' 


In this connection also says the Visnu PurAna (vi. 7 43):—‘ the Yogi who is 
devoted to the practice of Pratyaha ra should restrain the senses which are attached to 
the objects of sound, &c., and make them imitate the mind.’ 


Its object is shown even there. “ Those of undisturbed mind have thereby the 
highest possible control of the sense-. If the senses are uncontrolled, the Yogi cannot 
achieve Yoga.”—54. 

SAtra 55. 

ii ii 

fTrT: Tatah, thence. [laramA, the highest. VasyatA, control. 

IndriyanAm, of the senses. 

55. Thence the senses are under the highest control.—106. 

fTcT! 1 

I 'TO7T 

^ 5THT qT^;*5a;?Tm: I) RII 

VYASA. 


Some say that the conque.-;t of the sense,s is their non-attachment to ' 
sound, etc. Attachment is a defect which draws them away from the good. 
Others say that inasmuch as the enjoyment of unprohibited objects is proper, 
it should be said that contact with sound, &c., subject to one’s wishes, is the 
conquest of the senses. Others again say that the conquest of the senses is the 
obtaining of knowledge of sound, &c., without their causing pleasure and 
pain, in the absence of attachment and aversion. Jatgisavya says that it is 
only the want of action of the senses, on account of the one-pointedness of the 
mind. For this reason it is then that this control is the very highest, the res¬ 
traint, that is to say, of the senses along with the restraint of the mind; and 
also for the reason that the Yogis,* being thus restrained, do not stand in need 
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of employing other means, like those employed in the conquest of other 
organs. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

•Thenoo the senses coma under the highest control. ’ Are there any controls of 
the senses which may be said not to be the highest, so that it is said here that the 
highest control is secured 1 Shows them;—‘Some say that the conquest, &c.’ Ex. 
plains this ;—Attachment is desire. The word in the original is Vyasana, which is 
described as meaning that which removes away from the good. The absence of this 
attachment which draws one away from the good, is the control. Descnbes another 

control :^The enjoyment of such sound, &c., as is not forbidden by Sruti, &o., and 
the avoidance of those that are forbidden, is proper, that is, in accordance with 
propriety. 

He describes another control;—‘ Contact with sound, &c.’ The contact of the 
senses with sound, &o., depends upon one’s wishes. Man is free to enjoy whatever he 
likes. He is not dependent upon the enjoyment. 

He mentions another control also;—‘The knowledge of sound, ikc., without 
pleasure and pain, &o.’ 

He mentions the control which is preferred by the author of the aphorism, and 
with which a great Risi is in aceord. Jaigisavya says that it is the non-inclination 
of the senses towards their objects, the sounds, &o., along with the mind which has 
become one-poitjted. Now he says that this is the highest control:—‘For this reason 
is it then, &o.’ The word ‘then’ (TU in the original) differentiates this control from 
'other controls. The other controls do not remove the possibility of contact with the 
poison of afflictions, because they are of the nature of the conjunction between the 
serpent and the poison. Even the greatest professor of the science of poisons who 
has controlled a serpent, sleeps not with the serpent in his arms, without fear. This 
control, however, which is free from contact with all poisons, leaves no fear, and is 
therefore, called the Highest. 

‘Like the control of the other organs’;—In the state of the Yatfttma Yogi, when 
one sense has been controlled, the Yogi stands in need of further effdfirt for controlling 
the remaining senses. Not so is there need of other effort to control the external 
senses, when the mind is restrained. This is the meaning.-—106. 

Five objects have been treated in this chapter; The Kriya Yoga, the AfHictions 
Fruitage of actions, the consequent Pain, and the four branches of the science of 
Sorrow. 

Here finishes the Gloss of Vachaspati on the second Chapter of the Commentary 
of VyAsa on Pafcanjali’s Yoga Philosophy. The chapter describing ‘The means of 

Yoga.’ 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

ON ATTAINMENTS (Vibhutis oil Siduhis), 

Sutra 1. 

w \u 

^3r-5?y.‘ (t^), Dekh-bandhah, fixity in one place. Steadfastness, 
Chittasya, of the mind, vrr^HIT Dharana, concentration. 

1. Concentration is the steadfastness of the mind.—107. 

d ^ I fit ^5n^i5rT^ i ^jJKttjig'TRssiT i i 

srrfji^ Jrrfeqpw rsr ®nff 

^ tg ^:r t^nc^gi ti K ii 

VYASA. 

The hve external mean!: of attainment have been described. Con¬ 
centration (Dharana) is now di.'cussed. ‘Concentration is the’ steadfastue.ss 
of the mind.’ Concentration mians the mind becoming fast in such places 
as the .sphere of the navel, the l itusof the heart, the light in the brain, the 
fore-part of the nose, the fori-part of the tongue, and such like parts of the 
body; or by means of the nod ideations only in any other external object 
only. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Trance (SamAdhi) and the n^eans of its attainment have been described in the 
first and second chapters. In the third chapter are to be described the attainments 
which follow in their wake and which are the means of generating faith. The attain¬ 
ments are achieved by Sa'^yama, Sa^]yama consists of concentration, meditation 
and trance together. As means for the achievement of attainment, these three 
accessories are more intimate than the five external ones, and thus being internal, 
they are described here, in order that they may be specifically mastered. Among 
these too, concentration, meditation and trance are related to one another as cause 
and effect consecutively, and theii order of causation is fixed. The order is respected 
here in the enumeration. Therefore concentration is described first. Thus the 
Bhasyakara says:—‘The five Citernal means, etc. ’ ‘Concentration is the steadfast¬ 
ness of the mind ’ He enumerates the places for concentration in the body:—‘The 
sphere of the navel, etc.’ ‘Such like parts of the body ’ indicate the palate, &c. He 
describes the external objects :- •“ Or any other external object, ’ It is not possible 
for the mind to come into relationship with the external objects bodily; hence is it said : 
‘By means of the modifications only. ’ On this subject also says the Visnu Purina 
(VI, 7.46):— 

“ Having mastered the bre.ath by means of controlling the processes of breathing, 
and having likewise subjected tlie senses to the mind by the practice of making their 
activity dependent upon the process of thought, he should let his mind rest upon some 
auspicious object.” The external auspicious objects are the Golden Foetus (Hiranya- 
garbha), Indra and Prajapati, etc. 
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Further the following is said there (Visnu P, vi. 7. 7. 7—85 ):— 

“ The personified appearance of the Lord leaves no room for the desire to possess 
any other object of concentration. The fact of the mind being held fast there is 
what is called concentration. And, O king, hear what that personified appearance 
of the Lord is that should be meditated upon; there can be no concentration without 
something upon which the mind may rest. The face is cheerful and pleasing to the 
mind, the eyes are full of freshness and depth like lotus-leaves, the cheeks are beautiful, 
the forehead is bright and high, the ears are symmetrical and well-adorned by^ drops, 
the neck is long like the shell of a conch; the auspicious sign of fortune, the Srivatsa, 
marks his chest; with a deep navel and deep furrows appearing in the abdomen ; with 
eight or four arms hanging from his body; sitting with thighs and shanks evenly 
placed, and feet placed in the form of a . Such is the appearance of Visnu 

clad in clean yellow garb, adorned with beautiful head-dress, armlet, bracelet, etc,; 
carrying his bow, the Saranga, discus, his club, his sword, his conch-shell and his rosary 
of Eudraksa. He has become Brahma. With mind merged in Him, let the Yogi 
devote himself to meditating upon Him. Let him apply his mind to him so long as 
his concentration becomes well established. Practising this concentration or doing 
some other work in accordance with his own wishes, so long as the mind learns not to 
get away from the object of concentration, the Yogi should in that state consider his 
concentration achieved,”—107. 

Sutra 2. 

II ^ II 

ffW Tatra, there. vmrfJ Prafcyaya, of the mental effort, Ekat^ratfi., 

continuation. vsiFig; Dhyanatn, meditaiion. 

2 , The continuation there of the jneiital-efFort (to understand) 
is meditation (dhy4na).—108. 

ii R il 

VYASA. 

Meditation is the continuance, i. e., the unchanging flow, of the mental 
effort to understand the object of meditation, untouched by any other effort 
of the understanding. 

YACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author describes the meditation which is brought about by concentration; - 
‘Continuance of the mental eft'ort to understand it is meditation ’ Continuance of the 
mental effort means one pointeduess The Commentary is easy. Here too says the(Yijnu) 
Purina;' (vi. 7. 89.) Meditation is the continuance of one-pointedness with reference to 
the effort of understanding directed to any object, there being absence of desire to 
understand anything else at the time. This is brought about, 0 King, by the foregoing 
accessories”—108. 

Sutra 3. 

rt^ Tad, the same. Eva, the same. ^ Artha, object, the light of the 

object. BTT^r Mafcra, alone, Nirbhasam, shining with. Svarffpa, itself. 

•stlwtTO Sffnyaro, devoid of. iva, as it were. SatnMhih, trance 

contemplation, 
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3. The same when s]lining with the light of the object 
alone, and devoid, as-it-were, of itself, is trance (or contemplation, 
Sam&dhi).— 109. 

SR?nTTr!R^ ^*TTl%fi:- 

II ? II 

VYASA. 

When on account of the ob' Jcb of contemplation taking entire possession 
of the mind, contemplation shows forth only the light of the form of the con¬ 
templated object, and is dev<"id, as it were, of its natuie of self-cognition, then 
it is called trance (or contemplat.on), 

VAC II ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

The author describes trance wliich is brought about by meditation:— 

“The same when it shines by i,he light of the object alone, and is devoid, as it 
were of itself, is trance.” The Bha yakara explains;—‘ When on account of contem¬ 
plation, etc.’ ; Shows forth only the form of the object of contemplation : ‘ Devoid, 
etc.’ Inasmuch as the question arises that if it is devoid of the nature of self-cogni¬ 
tion, how can it illuminate the object, he adds;—‘As it were.’ He mentions its cause;- 
‘On account of the object of conteniplation taking entire possession of the mind,’ 

The(Vipiu)Purina (vi.7. 90) has on this too : “Trance is that in which the mind 
takes in the nature of the object of thought free from ‘ fancy’ (kalpanA). It is brought 
about by meditation.” Fancy (kalpana) consists in the perception of the act and the 
object of meditation as distinct from each other. The Trance Cognition is free from 
this fancy. 

Having described the eight accessories of Yoga to Khan Hkya, Kusidhvaja thus 
summarized;—‘ The knower of the field (the Soul) is the employer of the means. The 
means is knowledge, that is not iutelligeut. Having achieved the work of salvation, 
it had nothing of its duty left to (io, and turns back.’ (Visiiu P. vi, 7. 92 ) 

Sutra 4. 

II ? II 

Trayam, the three. Ekatra, together. Shrnyatnab, 

Satnyama. 

4. The three together are Satnyama.—110, 

^TT^pnfsr I II a II 

VYiSA. 

These three together, concentration, meditation and trance are Samyama. 
The practice of all the thr.'.o accessories with reference to one object of 
thought is Samyama, This word Samyama is a technical term of the science 
meant to denote the three. 

V ACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Inasmuch as the mention of concentration, meditation and trance, all there, each 
by its own separate name at every place, whould be very lengthy, this aphorism ia - 
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introduced with the object of laying down a technical term for the sake of brevity:— 
‘The three together are Sa’nyama.’ The Bhasyak§,ra explains:—‘With reference to 
one object, etc.’ He removes the possible doubt that the word has the radical mean¬ 
ing of these three The word is a technical term, etc.” (The word Tantra in the 
original means the science of Yoga. Hence ‘Tantrika’ means a technical term of the 
science.) Theprovinoe of Sarny ama is the ‘Three changes’ and such other places.—106. 

Sutra. 5. 

n ii 

FT^ Tad, of that. :5nrrrT Jay&t, by the achievement. 3I1JT Prajna, of the cogni¬ 
tion. Lokah, the visibility. 

5. By the achievement thereof comes the visibility of the 
Cognition.—111. 

cr?iT ^rfroi ii y ii 

YYASA. 

By the achievement of this ‘Samyama’ comes the visibility of the Trance 
Cognition. As Samyama becomes firmer and firmer so does the Trance- 
Cognition become more and more lucid., 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author mentions the fruit of the practice for the achievement of Samyama:— 
‘By achievement thereof comes the visibility of the Cognition.’ Visibility consists in 
the maintenance of its flow free from impurity and unimpeded by any other effort of 
cognition. The Commentary is easy.-~6. 

Sfltra 6. 

n ^ n 

Fre^ Tasya, its, Bhumisu, to the planes, regions, Viniyogah, 

application. 

6 . Its application is to the planes.—112. 

ftfsnr sftsT i i o:# i 

I ^ || % || 

VYASA, 

"When one plane has been conquered by Sarnyama, it is applied to the 
next immediately following. No one who has not conquered the lower plane, 
can j»mp over the plane immediately following, and then achieve Samyama 
.-with reference to the plane further off. And,if this Samyama cannot beachiev- 
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ed, how can the visibility of the Cognition come? For him, however, who 
has conquered the higher planes by making Iswara the motive of all actions 
it is nob proper to perform Saioyama with reference to the lower planes, such 
as thought-reading, &c. Why ? Because the object thereof has already been 
achieved by means other than this. As to which is the next immediate plane 
after a certain plane, it is the p'-netice of Yoga alone that will teach this. 
How ? It has been so said ;—‘ The Yoga is to be known by the Yoga ; the Yoga 
becomes manifest by the Yoga ; whoever is not confused, enjoys the Yoga for 
long by the Yoga.’ 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

But whereto is this Samyama to be applied in order to achieve this fruitl For 
this reason the author says:—‘Its .pplioation is to be to the planes.’ The Com¬ 
mentator specifies the planes. ‘l\ hen one plane, &c.’ The application is to the 
unoonquered plane immediately following the plane, that is, the mental state, which 
has been conquered. 

When the Indistinct Trance Cognition, having the gross world for its sphere, 
has been achieved by Samyama, the application of the Samyama is to be the yet 
unoonquered Distinct Trance. Whan that has beep conquered, the application is to 
be to the Meditative Transformation. Similar is the application to the Ultra-medita¬ 
tive. 

For this very reason the (Visnu) Purina (VI. 7. 86—88) introduces the trance with 
referenoe to the subtle objects, after ?he thought-transformation into gross objects has 
been achieved, and all the arms and ornaments have been put off one after the other:— 
‘ Then let the wise man meditate upon the form of the Lord as devoid of the conch, the 
club, the discus and the bow, calm and possessing only the rosary of Rudr&ksa, When 
concentration has become well-establi-hcd hereupon, then let the Yogi meditate upon 
HIM as devoid of the ornaments of head-dress, armlet, Ac. Then should he devote 
himself to HIM as possessed of I he limbs alone; and then should he think of him¬ 
self as HIS SELF. ‘ I am HE.’ Then should he devote himself to the thought of 
the‘I am’alone.’ 

But then why is it that one conquers the higher plane only after having 
conquered the lower one ? Why does he not conquer in the reverse order ? For 
this reason the Bha.syakara says;—' Ho one who .^has not conquered the lower plane, 
&o.’ No one who starts to the Ganges from the Silahrada, reaches the Ganges with¬ 
out first reaching the Meghavana. 

“E’er him who has conquerei the higher planes by making Iswara the motive 
of all actions, &c..” Whyl Because the object i. e., the conquest of the higher 
planes, has been achieved by another very proximate means, that is, devotion to God. 
When an object has been achieved, tlien the employment of a means for its achieve¬ 
ment which does not introduce something new in the expected result, oversteps the 
propriety of the rule of practice. 

Well, let that be. But the sub planes are known by authority. Their order, 
however, is not so known. How is that order to be known 1 For this reason he 
says ;—‘As to which is the next, &c.’ When the preceding state of Yoga is conquered 
it becomes the cause of the knowledge of the nature and activity of the next, 'This is 
to be understood by seeing that the state is intended to be spoken of as being iden¬ 
tical with the object of which the state is named.—112. 

^fitra 7. 

n ^ II 

Tray am, the three. Antarangam, forming an internal part 

more than, more intimate. ^ vtrj Purvebhyah, than the precediner. 
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7. The three, are more-intimate than the preceding—113. 

II is II 

vyAsa. 

The three, concentration, meditation and trance are more intimate means _ 
of the Cognitive Trance than the preceding five, the restraints, &c. 

vAcHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

How is it that Sainyama alone is to be employed in all places here and^ there, 
and not the other five, although both are the accessories of Yoga equally! For this 
reason the author says ;—‘ The three are more intimate than the preceding ones.’ This 
three fold means has the object to be achieved as its direct sphere of operation; it is, 
therefore, called intimate. The restraints, Ac., are not such; they are, therefore, 
called non-intimate. This is the meaning.—113. 

Sfitra 8. 

w ^ w 

Tad, that, iirft Api, even. Bahirangam, the external part, non¬ 
intimate. Nribijasya, to the seedless 

8. Even that is non-intimate to the seedless.—114. 

II = II 

yyAsa. 

This intimate triad of means too becomes an external accessory of the 
seedless trance. Why ? Because it comes into existence upon its cessa¬ 
tion. 

vAcHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The triad of means is intimate only to the Cognitive Trance, not to the Ultra- 
Cognitive. The Ultra-Cognitive Trance being seedless, there is no similarity between 
the spheres of their operation and also because the seedless trance is born when the 
triad of means has long been under restraint, and the Cognitive Trance has reached its 
highest culmination, or which is the same tiling, when the state of the higher desire- 
lessness consisting as it does of the purity of knowledge, is reached. ‘The triad of 
means, Ac.’ ‘Even that is non-intimate to the seedless.’ 

‘ Intimacy ’ consists in having a common sphere of operation. Then, however, 
does not exist here. There is no immediate sequence here. What it is said that the 
non-intimate means of devotion to the Lord brings about that state and that therefore 
there is overlapping, it is meant that although the definition of the intimate overlaps, 
including as it does the means of devotion to the Lord, it does not possess the 
characteristic of following in immediate sequence and thus differs from the non¬ 
intimate. For this reason, in order to show that in the case of the Ultra-Cognitive 
the Sarpyama is rather a remote cause, it is said that it comes into existence upon 
the cessation thereof.—114, 
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SAtra 9. 

n < fi 

8jj Fgr;?r Vyufcthana, of outgoing. fir^M Nirodha, of suppressing. 
(SamskArayoh, of the potencies. 5dww Abhibhava, the disappearance. 
PradurbhAvau, and the appearain e. I^vi Nirodha, of the suppression. W<ir, Ksa- 
na, with the moment. ftrT Chitta, of the mind, Anvayah, the conjunction. 

Nirodha, of the suppression, suppressive. mRuiih: Parinamah, modifi¬ 
cation. 

9. The suppressive modification is the conjunction of the mind 
with the moment of suppression (nirodha), when the outgoing and 
suppressive potencies disappear and appear respectively.—115. 

wx ^ ^TPrfirijjw: i s^csjt- 

W^TC rf^rPiWf 5T ^ ac?T?n^qiiT ![% f^^TR^^KT «Tfq 

5^«rT5Tff^Tnfii=RTn5rfff 
er^^Eqr afHgqjfw^ 

f^rdW^w^EcT^ f=srfTftT% 5?rnp?ncTqi ii s ii 

VYASA. 

Change is of the very nature of the functioning of ‘ the qualities.’ What 
sort of change does, therefore, take place at the time of this functioning in the 
moments of mental suppression? ‘The suppressive modification is the conjunc¬ 
tion of the mind with the moment of suppression, when the outgoing and 
suppressive potencies disappear and appear respectively.’ 

The outgoing potencies are the characteristics of the mind. It is not that 
they are suppressed by the restraints of the acts of cognition, being of the nature 
of the acts of cognition, (as they are not of the nature of the acts of cognition). 
The potencies of suppression too are characteristics of the mind. The respec¬ 
tive suppression and appearance of these two, when the. characteristics of the 
outgoing potencies are destroyed and the potencies of suppression acquired, 
is the moment of suppression which the mind appears in conjunction with. This 
acquiring of different potencies by the one mind every moment is the suppres¬ 
sive change. In that state the potencies alone are left in the mind. This has 
been described as the Suppress!'-e Trance. 

YAOHASPATFS GLOSS. 

The three change# are to l:e utilized in ‘ By Samyama over the three ohangeB, 
#0.’ (Ill, 16). 
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It is desirable to explain them. Hence the question in connection with 
the seedless trance mentioned in the last aphorism: ‘ What sort of a change, 
&c.’ In the states of outgoing mental activity and trance (Cognitive), the heaping up 
of different evident changes is a matter of direct knowledge. No change is, however, 
perceived in the Suppressive Trance. It is not, however, that it does not exist because 
it is not directly perceived, inasmuch as the mind is changeable on account of its being 
made up of the three qualities, and beouiseit is impossible that the ‘ qualities’ should 
not change even for a moment. This is the meaning of the question. The aphorism 
is the answer to the question;—‘ The suppressive change is the conjunction of the 
mind with the moment of suppres.sion, when the outgoing and suppressive potencies 
appear and disappear respectively.’ In relation to the Ultra-Cognitive too is an out¬ 
going. Suppression is that by which this is suppressed,—The illumination of know¬ 
ledge, the higher desirelessnesa. The disappearance and appearance (mentioned here) 
are of these outgoing and suppressive potencies respectively. This being the case, 
the disappearance of the outgoing and the appearance of the suppressive potency 
consists in the conjunction of the mind, the characterized, with the moment of 
suppression. This conjunction in time with the suppression is the conjunction with 
both these states. The mind as an individualized phenomenon capable of possessing 
characteristics, does not either in the Cognitive or the Ultra-Cognitive states, differ 
in nature from the states of the suppression and manifestation of potencies. 

Well, but the afflictions following Nescience, which have their root in Nescience, 
are removed on the removal of Nescience, and do not after the removal of Nescience 
stand in need of any other effort distinct therefrom to remove them. In the same way, 
seeing that the potencies having their origin in the outgoing acts of the mind are re¬ 
moved by the removal of the outgoing activity itself, the potency of suppression should 
not be needed further for their removal. For this reason the Bhasyakftra says:—‘The 
potencies of the outgoing, &o ’ It is not necessary that the effect should be removed 
by the mere removal of the cause. 'I'he cloth is not destroyel by the removal oi the 
weaver. The fact is that the effect which is of the nature of the cause itself, is only 
removed upon the removal of that cause. 

The afflictions which have been described as following Nescience have been said 
to be of the nature of Nescience itself. It is, therefore, very proper that they should 
be removed on the removal of Nescieuce. It is not in this way that potencies are of 
the nature of the acts of Cognition ; because it is seen that memory exists even though 
the acts of Cognition have been suppressed for a very long time For this reason 
although the acts of Cognition may have ceased for a long time, it is necessary that 
the storage of potencies of suppression be attended to for the removal of the potencies 
originating in the acts. The rest is easy.-—115. 

.Sutra lO. 

37SCrr?^^Tf^T II U 

rfW Tasya, its, Jr’^nFrT-^fffrrr Pra.saata-v4hit.a, undisturbed (JT^fFrl) Flow 
(gr^rTT). Sarnskarat, by potency. 

10. By potency comes its undisturbed flow.—116. 

cT^ SRJF?rq-T%rT I snOTfcT- 

II lo II 
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Undisturbed flow comes to mind by the deftiress of practice in the 
generating of the mental potencies of suppression. Incase the potencies are 
weak, the potency characterized by suppre.ssion is overpowered by the potency 
characterized by outgoing activity. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Of what sort is the change of the mind brought about by means of the powerful 
suppressive tendency, when the potencies of outgoning activity have been altogether 
overpowered ? In answer to the question the author says :—‘By potency comes its 
undisturbed flow.’ 

‘ Undistured flow ” means the flow in uniterrupted succession of suppressive 
potencies alone, free from the impurity of the outgoing potencies. 

.But then why does it stand in need of the deftness in generating potencies? 
Why not potency alone? For thi^ reason the Bbasyakara says:-‘In case the 
pontencies are weak, Ac.’ The potencies referred to are those of suppression. Those 
however who read a ‘not’ before ‘overpowered,’ explain the potencies to be those of 
the outgoing activities.—116. 

Sutra 11. 

Sarvarthata, of all pointediiess. Ekagrata, one pointedness, 

of these two. Ksaya, the desti action tof all pointednes.s). Udaya, the 

rise (of one pointedness) these two respectively of the previous two. 
Chitta.sya, of the mind. ’Ennfvnriwi'iT; Samfldhi-parinflmah, the trance modifi¬ 
cation. 

11. The trance raotliti< atiou of the mind i.s the destruction 
and rise of all-pointedness and one-pointcdness, respectively.—117. 

ccspHT^rf^ I i a?Fr?TcTun =3^^ ?rrf^- 

5Tk I f^TurqurtTiTSTTJT^fr; 

VYASA. 

All-poiniedues3 is a character isitic of the mind. One-poiutedness is also 
a characteri.stic of the mind. The destruction of all-pointedness is its di,sappear- 
ance. The rise of one-pointedness is its appearance. The mind put.s on both 
these characteristics. This mind then following along both these characteristics 
of destruction and manifestation which make its very nature, inclines towards 
contemplation. This is the trance modification of the mind. 

VACHASPAIT’S GLOSS. 

Now the author shows the state of the mental change towards Cognitive trance. 
‘ The trance modification of the mind is the disappearance and rise of all-pointedness 
and one-pointedness respectively.’ , 
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All-pointedness n)e 0 .ns distraotedness. It cannot be destroyed ; hence its des¬ 
truction is only its disappearance. Nothing which exists is destroyed. Rise is 
appearance. The disappearance and birth of the characteristics of all-pointedness and 
one-pointedness which are of the very nature of the mind, means that the disappear¬ 
ance is to be of all-pointedness, and the appearance is to be of one-pointedness. The 
mind following these two becomes inclined towards trance. The meaning is that it 
becomes qualified by the trance condition which is achieved gradually by the latter 
condition becoming the former.—117. 

Sfitra 12, 

n u 

Hrti Tatah thence, gvr: Punah, again. Santa-uditau the 

subsiding and rising. (XTT??!) Tnlya-pratyau, having sirnilar 

(fr??l). Cognitive, acts (iTrsnr). Cliittasya, of the mind, mental. ^rximfTT 

Ekagrata, of the one-pointedness. ufwnr: Parinamah, modification. 

12. Thence again comes the mental modification of one- 
pointedness, when the subsiding and rising cognitive acts are 
similar.—118. 

5RT; 3*T; i 

:[rr?5r 

VYASA. 

Of him whose mind is inclined towards the trance modification, the for¬ 
mer cognitive act subsides ; and the latter that rises is similar thereto. The 
mind inclined towards trance is common to both. The same happens again 
and again up to the end of trance. 

"J^his of course is the raadification of the one-pointedness of the mind 
which exists as an individualized unit independent of the characteristics. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

‘Thence again comes the mental modification of one-pointednesa, when subsiding 
and cognitive acts are similar.’ 

Again, when trance having been achieved, the later state of trance becomes the 
former, the former subsides and the later cognitive trance modification arises. That 
is to gay, one becomes the past and the other the present. When both these cogni¬ 
tive acts of him who has become inclined towards trance, becomes similar to each 
other, it becomes one-pointed. This shows the achievement of trance, and also of one- 
pointedness itself. The Bhasyakfira shows the limit:—‘ Up to the end of trance,’— 
118. 

Sutra 13. 


Efcena, by this. ^ Bhuta, in the objective phenomena. Indri- 

yasu, and in the instrumental phenomena, vur Dharma, the characteristic qua¬ 
lity, Laksana, the secondary quality. Avastha, condition of all 
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these three, Parinamah, the changes. smWTrrr: VyS,khyatah, are 

described. 

13. By this are described the changes of characteristic 
(dharma), secondary quality (lakfana), and condition (avastha) in 
the objective and instrumental phenomena.—119. 

^?T5^: I ?T5r 52r?iTJTf5r<l«r?itvm?Ttd^J^sTT^f^ q?f- 

!i«r# gfc T tm ; I 

?!jtRt. i sr *5ncft^mtnvm ^rgt^rvjTT f%5?FJ: cmr 

5Jcft«TtSiS^T I 5T gTfTT«T?r^*Tr!Trv?lf ?I^t!JTV€iT fSrgrB: I - 

USTs^'c^TR^q ?nraJTRtT 5 iT*pr^T^ Rrt ^»TR?jg?i 5 stflr- 

JTTRsr ^rjK PI^SJPT 1 if ^cficTRT- 

irprt ?i^P!iTv«n Rrg^RfJTR# a:# 3ST53'csiRr»T% 1 crm^^^inTR- 

t!jm: \ 5 ^^ s^c^irh^ktci 1 

vswRiR^’5«mRqTJR?r5i «if»fqn ws 'rR^jjlJft ^N^srm q Rqj nf t 

^RpjJRUTRW’PnRl: qR^JJW fW€f^t5IR?=«rRR?!JT#: ^ wrf^ ’I’ll- 

ffPR%g^ 1 ^ ^ \ ^154 g STfRrqjRJJjgrR ^^JjRT^fe I 

Hnkfw^rfNrf^; ’TRtjjw'l i qR- 

qjTtit R vrfiffqRi^tqqt vwaKT srqf«j?irr I ^ vnR?T 

Rj ^m5R$^«^5ft^rRFRRrf;n^ vrR ^ g 

«nR*i. I Rr?m5?T«i ^ 5 ^- 

?!lfRT?!ITRf»rflr I WJT. 9111 I 3 ^"^R%tKMig ^ I 35fqTT- 

qR^?r »9r?TtT^R; i qr^ig^ i 

qq»F5RR»:3’T*Tmfr^<rf3r eqTB?:^|% RrRRSlfcR^Tg^ I 9r^cnTC?T%r 

fr^TirfuR^T ^f^rraTgqr^ifs^iiRR 1 ^r^qrrRtijTiTt 

>5Wts^^ ^JrR>Scflf^<S^<II3?Rl S?TRrr^5f*rRfV'?Tt ^r^tJJTVJTwRggj; \ 
g^Rl ^*TR?tg?U3TRt.S?R^RR?rT«n 5T^t!Jp:?TRfq-gTR fRr 1 cT«IRR- 
^SJTRcTSf^tiJ^rBl ^»TRTcftrTrv?IT,5I^qiT>:*TRf5rg^ ?[% 1 g^q 
RrT ^:Tl7t Jf :^qT^ Rr?:r^ ?Tqcftf5r I 

^^rjpc: srnft^Rr q^^^^hR ?Rt ^ qR^: i ^nrfqfT t=nTRw^?Ri^ i 
tt ^cI* 5T i tc^ R ^ 

Rr^ ?:i*iv*f%' i sKb^RTi^ ’CRR^tt ^^trtttRRt i R>=gr ^rrjt ?i^r^iRf 
^jrRqf^^ri 5?I^ sTifer ^rrviw: i jr^ g )tr> jt^RR i ^ ^ 

9?nf?RRT ^^Rjcrt^ I «wirJfiR eq^Ro^: ^nc srctR cwtt^- 
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1![% *T ftsg ^nrn- 

^WpgiJTrT irJifer cT^ cT^ I ?r«n ^ «n#f 5?n;^ i 

’srirNg ^f%?rr ^^%?rre5r3r ^crre?TT ?TnT^?m siTC3^?cfts??T?^JT 

1 ?T^?«rT??n:?Tt ^ I socf 

^ tC^T 1 ?T?TT ll^c^sfq ?5ft WcTT f xT 5R^ %% I 

?T^^?irT^?5IT^ 1 I ?rv:g-^ «?t^- 

vjrf: lEeTSiJNK ff ^f?rcr^RT*T^ ?T^T cRT ^STT 

^nfjrftr^Jlt^htJtjlRnR^^RT ^ ^5:5 e«r s(STt?0% 

\ I ^:^Tf !iI%fe?Tc^sftr !I?!JRTf^*Ti^ ^^^- 

n?!IRT ^«tT^f^JTT^RT \ cnTftRi^- 

VOT?T; ^I?KRf»T% » g^l^RTSSTR^ 

er^R?jg<!j af^TSR ![% 'if^^JJJT^ I ^ 

sifter ^5T \ ^f?cT^3R^ >w- 

^Tfq SCS^R^^JWt ff^ 1 q^«jfftT- 

1 ^ o:^ ’giT^i5jR^?TRf^:fTiTJn vsTfir^g^w^f^RnsRT 
qR 7f^^!JT*T5 1 ^54 ^rf^^UWtS^JE^cR?! i[5^^ 

VITTf?rrd?qfRi qft?iIT?T i:f3 II ?? || 

VYASA. 

It must be understood that by describing as above the changes of cha¬ 
racteristic, secondary quality and condition with reference to the mind, the 
change of characteristic, the change of secondary quality and the change of 
condition with reference to the objective forms of matter and instruments of 
action and sensation have also been described. 

There, the disappearance and appearance of the characteristics of the 
outgoing activity and suppression were the modifications of characteristic (pri¬ 
mary quality) in the characterized i;the object as existing independently of the 
quality) ; also the modification of secondary quality. Suppression has three 
secondary qualities ; it is connected with three paths of being (adhvS;). 

Having given up the nrst path of being which consists of the secondary 
quality not yet manifested, it takes it up as a secondary quality existing in the 
present, although it has not thereby overstepped its primary quality, It is in 
this secondary quality which manifests in the present that its true nature is 
manifested. This is its second path of being. It is not devoid of the past and 
the yet-unmanifested qualities (laksapa). 

Similarly is the outgoing activity possessed of three secondary qua¬ 
lities and is connected with three paths of being. Having given up 
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the present secondary quality, but not having given up its characteristic, it 
puts it on as the second quality of the past. This is its third path of being, 
and it is not devoid of the secondary qualities of the future and the present. 

Similarly, inclining again to outward activity, it gives up the yet- 
unmanifested secondary quality ; but not having given up its characteristic of 
existence as such, it getq on to it as the secondary quality of the present, 
where manifesting its true nature, it acts as such This is its second path of 
being. And it is not devoid of the past and the future secondary qualities. 

Similarly, suppression again and outgoing activity again. 

Similar is the raodificatiiui of condition. During moment of sup¬ 
pression, the suppressive potencies are being strengthened ; and the potencies 
of the outgoing activities are being weakened. This is the modification of the 
conditions of the characteristics. 

Thus the objective changes by means of the characteristics ; the cha¬ 
racteristics possessed of three paths of being are changed by means of secon¬ 
dary qualities; the secondary qualities too are modified into conditions. 

Thus is it that the funcltoning of the '‘qualities” is never devoid even 
fora moment o.^ the changes of the characteristics, secondary qualities and 
conditions; and the functioning of the qualities consists in ceaseless activity, 
It has further been said that the cause of the activity of the ‘qualities’ is 
their very nature. 

By this must be uiidersi )od the three-fold change in the objective and 
instrumental phenomena, due to the conception of a distinction between the 
characteristicand the characterised. In reality, however, there is but one change, 
because the characteristic is tin very being itself of the characterized ; and it is 
the change of the characterized alone that is detailed by means of the character¬ 
istic. It ii only the characteristic present in the characterized object that 
changes states in the past, the present and the future, the substance is not 
changed. Thus when a vessel of gold is broken to be made into something else, 
it is only the condition that changes, not the gold. 

Another says:-^The characterized is nothing more than the characteristic, 
inasmuch as the reality of the former does not overstep the latter. If it were 
something co-existent, it would change as an independent existence only, 
simply changing into distinct anterior and posterior conditions. 

This is no defect. Why? Because constancy is not found therein. 
Thus the three worlds give up their individual appearances, because eternity 
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has been denied to them. Yet th«y 6rist in the case of disappearance also, 
because destruction has been denied bo them. 

Further its subtlety is due to conjunctive existence; and it is nob 
perceived on account of its subtlety. 

The change of secondary quality is tho moving of the characteristic 
along the paths of being. The past characteristic joined to the past second¬ 
ary quality, is not devoid of the future and the present secondary quality. 

Similarly, the present (characteristic) joined to the present secondary 
quality is not devoid of the past and the future secondary quality. Similarly, 
the future joined to future secondary quality is not devoid of the present and 
past secondary qualities For example, a man who is attached to one woman, 
does not hate all the others. 

Others find a fault in this change of .secondary qualities. They say that 
all the qualitie.5 being in simultaneous existence, their paths of being must be 
confused, (and thus overlapping one another cannot be considered as distinct 
and different). 

This is thus meo with. That the characteristics do exist as such 
requires no proof. When there is such a thing as a characteristic, the ^differ¬ 
ences of the secondary qualities also must be posited. It is not only in the 
present time that the characteristic characterizes. If it were so the mind 
would not possess the characteristic of attachment, seeing that attachment is 
not in manifestation at the time of anger. Further the three secondary qualities 
are not possible of existence in one individual simultaneously. They may 
however appear in .succession by virtue of the operation of their several causes. 
And so it has been said ;—‘ The Intensities of nature and those of function are 
opposed to each other; but the ordinary manifestations co-exist with the i.n- 
tense ones.’ Therefore, there is no confusion. For example, attachment being 
in the height of manifestation with reference to some object, it does not for 
that reason cease to exist with reference to all other objects. On the contrary 
it is then ordinarily in existence with reference to them. 

Similar is the case with the secondary qualities. It is nob the characte¬ 
rized object that is possessed of the three paths of being. It is the characte¬ 
ristics that are possessed of three paths. They may be visible or latent. Of 
these the visible ones assume different conditions, and are termed accordingly 
differently because the conditions are different and nob the substance. This 
is in the same way as the figure of I means ten in the place of ten, hundred, 
in the place of hundred, and one in the place of unity. Or again a woman 
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the place of unity. Or again a worniin, although one, is called a mother, a 
daughter and a sister. 

Some make the theory of change of condition defective as rendering 
independent existence necessar}'. How? There being intervals between 
the operations of the paths of being a characteristic is the future one when 
it does nob perform its function ; it is the present one when it does; it has 
become the past when it has ceased bo operate. 

Now the defect that the opponents find is that in this way the 
characteristic and the characterized object, as also the secondary quality and 
the condition must necessarily be considered as independent existences. 

This is no defect. Why ? On account of the variety due to the inteiaC* 
tion of the ‘qualities’ even in case of the ‘qualified’ being permanent. 
As the coming together of the indestructible qualities of sound, &c., is only 
a characteristic having a begimii ig and is destuctiblo, bo also is the undifferen* 
tiated phenomenal state of matter with a beginning, and is only a characteris¬ 
tic of the indestructible ‘qualities’ of Essentiality, &c., and is as such 
destructible. It is for this reason that it is termed a ‘Vik4ra,’a product. 
Here is an illustration in this connection. Clay is an object possessed of 
characteristics. Its existence in the shape of a sod is a characteristic thereof, 
Given up this particular characteristic it takes up another; and thus takes 
up another characteristic when it takes up the form of ajar. In the form of 
ajar its secondary quality gives up its futurity and comes to possess the second- 
ary quality as manifested in the present. It thus changes its secondary 
quality. The jar changes, showing comparative oldness and newness every 
moment. This is change of condition. 

Another characteristic taken up by the characterized substratum is but 
a change of condition. Of biie characteristic too another secondary quality 
is a change of condition. It is, therefore, the change of one substance only 
that is thus shown by differentiation. In this way this may be applied to 
other things also. Thus it is that the change of characteristic, secondary 
quality and condition do nob overstep the being of the characterized substra¬ 
tum, and it is for this rea.son that there is but one change which runs 
through all these speeiaUzations thereof. 

Well what is this change? Change is the manifestation of another 
characteristic on the removal of the previous characteristic of a substance 
which remains constant. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author classifies the changes of the objective and instrumental phenomena 
of matter, whose use will be desoribed later, bat whose occasion has come now ;—‘ By 
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this the changes of characteristic, secondary quality and condition in the objective 
and instrumental phenomena have been described.’ 

The Commentalor explains:—‘It must be understood, &c.’ The question is that 
it is the fact only of mental change that has been mentioned, not its modes in the 
shape of characteristic secondary quality and condition. How is it then that they are 
spoken of here over and above that? For this reason he says ;—‘There the disappea¬ 
rance and appearance of the characteristics of outgoing and suppression, <fec.’ The 
brief meaning is that the works of characteristics, secondary quality and condition have 
no doubt not been used, bub it is not that for that reason the changes themselves of 
characteristics, secondary quality and condition have not been described. Thus is the 
aphorism;—‘suppressive modifications’ &c. (III. 9), the change of characteristic, is 
spoken of. 

Further he says that by showing this change of characteristic, the change of 
secondary quality also in the characteristic taken as substratum indicated ‘So also 
the change of secondary quality.’ 

Secondary quality stands for ‘ Lak-'ana.’ It means that by which something is 
indicated. This quality is due to difference in time. It is by time that a thing is 
given certain qualities by means of which it is differentiated from certain things 
standing in a different relationship to time. 

Suppression has three different secondary qualities. It is but another mode of 
saying that it is related to three paths of being. The word‘adhva,’path of being, 
implies time. 

“ Having given up the first path of being, which consists of the secondary 
quality not yet manifested.” 

The question arises, ‘ Does this suppression, while giving up the first path of 
being, overstep the nature of the characteristic too in the same way as it gives up the 
path of being?' The Commentator says that it does not;—‘Although it has not 
overstepped its primary quality too.’ 

It does not overstep its characteristic, but takes up the secondary quality as 
existing in the present. The same suppression which has not manifested yet, has now 
come into present existence, not that suppression has become non-suppression. 

The meaning of the nature of thing existing in the present is now described;—‘It 
is in this secondary quality wliich manifests in the present that its true nature is 
manifested. ’ 

‘True nature’ is that which performs the function proper to its existence as 

such. 

Manifestation means its essentialization as such. 

With reference to the yet unmanifested first path of being this is its second path 
of being. 

Well if it be so that it gives up the yet unmanifested path of being and takes up 
the present, and that having given up the present state, it will pass on to be past path 
of being, then, it necessarily follows that paths of being are subject to birth and 
destruction. This however is not proper, because nothing is born that exists not. Nor 
is anything that exists destroyed. For this reason the Commentator says;—‘ And it is 
not devoid of the past and the yet unmanifested secondary quality,’ which go on 
existing in their generic unspecialized state. 

Having shown the secondary quality of the present existence of the yet unmani¬ 
fested suppression, the Commentator now shows the third path of being, the passing 
on to the past of the present outgoing activity:— 

“ Similar is the outgoing activity, &c.” 

Well then does suppression alone exist in the yet unmanifested state, not out¬ 
going activity? The Commentator says No;—‘Similarly inclining again to outward 
activity, <feo. 
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This repeated manifestation of the outgoing activity is not the manifestation 
of any individual output thereof. It is a manifestation of the same class only. That 
which has passed cannot come back. 

“The manifestation of true nature is the essentialization of the object as posses¬ 
sing the capacity of performing its jiroper function.” 

It is this change of secondary quality thus described, which appears with refe¬ 
rence to objects of the same class over and over again. For this reason the Commen¬ 
tator says:—‘Similarly, suppression again, &c.’ 

Now he describes the changes of condition which is indicated by the change of 
characteristic:—‘Similar is the modification, &c.’ 

The strength and weakness of the characteristics in their present path of being, 
are their conditions. The increase or decrease of weakness and strength every moment 
is the change of condition. 

He summarizes:—‘This is the modification of the conditions of the charac¬ 
teristics.’ 

Now he determines the different relation of the different changes:—‘Thus the 
object changes, &c.’ 

Is then this change of the‘qualities’only occasional! He says No:—‘Thus it is 
that the functioning of the qualities is never, &c.’ 

But then why is this change over-existent 1 He says:—‘The functioning of the 
qualities consists in ceaseless activity.’ The word‘and’ in this sentence means a cause. 

Functioning means action. But whence this functioning itself? He says:— 
‘It is of their very nature.’ ‘It has been said’here in before. 

This three-fold change of th-e mii.d is taught by the author of the Aphorisms 
to be existing in the objective and instrumental phenomena of matter. He says:— 
‘By this must be understood, &o.’ 

‘This’ means the distinction between the characteristic and the characterized. 

Wheta the distinction between the characteristic and the characterized is kept 
in sight, the physical elements of Frithvi, &c., are the objects characterized, and the 
bodies of cow, &o., or the jar, &o , are the changes of the characteristic thereof. The 
forms which the characteristics put on in the past and the yet unmanifested and the 
present ones constitute the change of their secondary quality. When the cow, &o., 
have taken up the secondary qualities as existing in the present, their change of condi¬ 
tions consists in their taking up the states of the newly-born calf, a little advanced in 
age, youth and old age. In the case of the jar, &c., too, their newness and oldness 
are their changes of condition. 

Similarly are the instrumental phenomena the characterized objects. The tak¬ 
ing in of this or that blue, &o., is the change of characteristic of the sense of sight. 
The change of secondary quality consists in the assumption by the characteristic of 
the qualities due to the existence in the present, &c , as such. The present sensation 
of a jewel, &o., may be distinct or indistinct. This is its change of condition. 

The change of the objective and instrumental phenomena is described, looking 
upon the characteristic, the secondary quality and condition as distinct from the 
characterized. 

Now the commentator speaks of them when they are looked upon as the same:— 

‘ In reality, however, there is but one change, &o.’ The word ‘ however ’ turns away 
from the other view according to which the characteristic and the characterized are 
looked upon as distinct. Its reality is made known here, not that the nature of 
change is denied to the other. For vhat reason? Because the characteristic is the 
very being of the characterized.’ 

The question is that if the characteristic is only a modification of the charac¬ 
terized, how is it that people do not confuse the notions of the changes ? For thi? 
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teason he says:—‘And it is the change of the oharaoterized alone that is detailed 
through the oharaoteristio. ’ By the word “oharaoteristio” here ate understood all the 
three things, namely, oharaoteristio, secondary quality and condition. All this is the 
modification of the characterized alone by means of them. There is, therefore, but 
one change of the characteristic, &o., one not confused with the others, because there 
is no real distinction between them, the characterized objects themselves do not over¬ 
lap one another. 

The question arises that inasmuch as the characteristic and the characterized 
are not different from each other, and because the paths of being of the characteristic 
objects are different, the characteristic also must in this case behave as the cha¬ 
racterized object, on account of the characteristic and the characterized object being 
the same. For this reason he says;—‘It is only the oharaoteristio present in the 
characterized, &c.’ 

‘That changes states’:—The word‘state’here means a different arrangement 
of the thing, a different appearance. Thus when vessels of gold are styled differently 
as a Ruchaka and Svastika, they differ only so far ; not that the substance gold be¬ 
comes not-gold, The reason is evident. They do not differ entirely. This will be sta¬ 
ted further on. 

The Commentator brings forward the example of the Bauddha, who holds that 
the characteristic only is what exists:—“Another says:—It is only the characteristics 
of the Ruchaka, &o , that are being thus born, which are the realities. There is no 
such thing as gold which might be looked upon as a substance remaining the same 
among more changes than one. If there be such a thing as substance which remains 
constant even though the characteristics are being changed, then that thing would 
be immutable like the power of consciousness. It would become an independent 
reality; independent, that is to say, of the change which is of the very nature of the 
thing appearing to change. As the power of consciousness does not give up its nature 
even though the‘qualities ’ are constantly putting on different appearances, and is 
therefore independently eternal, so also would gold, Ac., become independently eternal. 
This, however, is not desirable. Tlietefore the characteristic is not different from the 
characterized; the substance is not diffei^ent from the qualities.” 

The Commentator refutes tiiis argument;—‘This is no defect. Why 1 Because 
constancy is not found therein.’ 

We might admit this if wo found that as a matter of fact the substance was 
constant in its so-called eternity like unto the power of consciousness. We, however, 
do not find this constancy of eternity. Ou the other hand the whole of this world, 
to say nothing of one substance only, is soon giving up its individual appearandeS; 
the appearances, that is to say, that are meant to perform certain functions. 

How is thisl On account of eternity being denied to them by the authority 
of reasoning. If a jar of earth did not give up its individuality of appearance, it Would 
plainly be seen as a jar even when it existed in the condition of a half-jar or in that of 
powdered clay, Ac.; and it would go on performing its function too all the same as 
before. Hence the three worlds are non-eternal. 

Well then let it be non-eternal alone, being practically quite non existent as it 
is like the lotus of the sky, on account of its universality and the non-perfoi-mance df 
any function. For this reason he says;—‘ It exists in the case of non-appearance also, 
because destruction has been denied to it.’ 

The meaning is that it is not so very insignificant as to be altogether non-eternal 
and therefore to be classed as non-existent. Whyl Because destruction has been de¬ 
nied to it by reason. 

Thus stands the reasoning v— 

That which is non-existent is never visible and does not perform any function, 
as the lotus of the sky. 
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The three worlds, however, sometime have some functions and are visible. 

So are the following causes proving its existence to be mentioned. A thing is 
seen being born; characteristic secondary quality and conditions, are ever found 
appearing therein. For this reason they are out of the category of such non-existent 
things as the lotus of the sky and the horns of a man. 

It is not, therefore, constant in its eternity, so that it may be classed with the 
indejpendent reality of consoiousnuss. On the contrary it is only in a way eternal. 
This also proves that it is changeful It is eternal in its change. 

By this it must be understood that in a piece of clay exist its effects the states of 
the jar, etc., which have not yet expressed themselves. Well, let that be. But if it exist 
even if removed, how is it that it is not perceived as before 1 For this reason the Com¬ 
mentator says:—‘ It becomes subtle on account of conjunctive existence, that i.s, on 
account of its mergence into the casual state. It becomes unperceivable on account 
of its subtlety and is not, therefore, perceived.’ 

Having thus explained the change of characteristic the Commentator now ex¬ 
plains the change of secondary quali ies also as such secondary qualities. 

‘The change of secondary qualities, &c.’ 

The meaning is that each secondary quality is followed by others along with 
itself. The question is that inasmuch as at the time of conjunction with one secondary 
quality, the others are not perceived, how can it be said that the others also are pre¬ 
sent along with it 1 For this reason the Commentator says:—‘For example, a man 
who is attached to one woman, (to.’ The non-existence of perception does not disprove 
the existence of anything, proved to exist by other means of knowledge. Tlie birth 
ibself of a thing at different places is a reason for its existence Nothing that exists 
not, can be born. As for example, che horn of a man. 

The Commentator states a defect suggested by another: —‘Others find a fault in 
this change of secondary quality.’ If the past and the present, exist at the time when 
the present characteristic is in existence in the present, then the three paths of being 
must overlap one anotlier. If, however, the paths come into being one after the other, 
then it comes to this that tlie non-e.\istent comes into existence. This is the meaning. 

lie refutes the argument:—“J his is thus met with, Ac.’ The existence of the 
characteristics in the present is only proved by perception. It also gives the know¬ 
ledge of its existence in the past and in the future as related to the present. It is 
plain that the non-existing does not come into existence and the existing is not des¬ 
troyed. He says the same;—‘IE it were so the mind would not possess, Ac.’ The mind 
is found possessing the characteristic, of attachment after the time of anger has passed 
away. If it be that attachment did not exist at the time of anger as capable of mani¬ 
festation in the future, how could it be born ? And if not born, how could it be 
perceived 1 

It may be so. Even then, however, how is it proved that paths of being do not 
overlap! He gives the answer :—‘I'urther the three secondary qualities, &c.’ The 
three secondary qualities are impossible of existence simultaneously. Where 1 In one 
mental modification. In succession, however, one of the qualities does come into 
manifestion by virtue of its manifesting cause. The ascertainment of the secondary 
qualities being dependent upon the thing qualified thereby, it is along with the form 
of the thing qualified that the mind becomes possessed of the qualities. He quotes 
Paiichasikha Aeharya on this very subject:—‘ And so it has been said, &o.’ This has 
been explained before. He summarises:—‘Therefore there is, Ac.’ On account of 
the contrary characteristics of manifestation and disappearance remaining merged in 
the cause, the paths of being do not overlap. He gives an illustration:—‘For exam¬ 
ple, attachment to, Ac.’ The knowleiiga of the existence of attachment with anger was 
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explained before. Now, hovrever, ig explained the existence of relationship existing 
between attachment with respect to one object and attachment with reference to 
another. He applies the illustration to the subject to be illustrated:—‘Similar is 
the case with secondary qualities Ac.’ 

The question is that inasmuch as identity can exist even though the identical 
object may not be perceived as such altogether, it follows that characteristic, secon¬ 
dary quality and condition being distinct phenomena, the characterized object which 
is not separate from them, should also be considered to be distinct from itself 
under each and every one of these varying states. He says that this view is not desir¬ 
able, because, it is contradicted by the perception of the identical substance remain¬ 
ing the same under all varying states. ‘ It is not the characterized object that is 
possessed of the three paths of being’, because the characteristics which are not dis¬ 
tinct from it, are possessed of the three paths of being. The fact of the taking up of 
the three paths of being of the characteristics is further elucidated:—They are either 
visible, i, e., essential, present, or latent, that is not in esse. These are the past and 
the future. Of these, visible ones assume different states of strength and weakness, 
(ko., and are termed accordingly differently, because the states are different, not the 
substance. By the word state are to be understood here all the three things, namely, 
characteristic, secondary quality and condition. This is the meaning. It is only 
perception as such that establishes the distinction from, or the identity of the cha¬ 
racterized object with the characteristic, the secondary quality or the condition. If 
there were unqualified identity between the characterized object and the characteristic, 
&o, then characteristics, (ko., would no longer be what they are. They would not 
qualify, characterized and condition, as does not the very substance of the characte¬ 
rized object itself. Nor would they qualify the characterized object in case of un¬ 
qualified distinction; as the horse and the cow can in no way become the characteristic, 
secondary quality and condition, each of the other. Perception establishes that the 
characteristic and the secondary quality are neither totally distinct nor completely 
identical with the characterized object, and it also shows that the characteristics 
(fee , have all of them the properties of appearance and disappearance, and that during 
these changes the object remains the same; and it also shows that the characteristics 
are not mutually exclusive. This is so perceived by every individual self. We follow 
this common perception. It is not competent to us to leave that aside and establish 
some theory of the perception of characteristics which may please ourselves. 

The commentator gives on this very subject an illustration from the world:_ 

‘This is in the same way as figure of 1 (kc.’ 

As the nature of unity remains the same, although with reference to its relative 
position it is styled as hundred, <ko., so also the nature of the characterized object 
remains the same but it is styled differently on account of the differences brought 
about by the distinctions of distinct characteristics, secondary qualities and condi¬ 
tions.- This is the meaning. 

He gives another illustration to elucidate the subject to be illustrated:—‘Or 
again a woman, although one, (kc.’ 

In this connection he introduces the discussion of a defect considered as existing 
in this by others:—‘Some make the theory of the change of conditions, (kc.’ 

In the change of condition, i. e , the change of condition, of characteristic and 
secondary quality all the three, the defect of the imminence, of the independent exis¬ 
tence of the characterized, the characteristic, the secondary quality and the condition 
is pointed out. 

He puts the questions:—Howl The answer is:—‘There being intervals 
between the operations of the paths of being, (kc.’ The existence of milk as such in 
the present is the operation of the yet uumanifestei path of being of curds. When 
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on account of being intercepted thereby, the characteristic of changing into curds 
does not operate notwithstanding its presence in milk, then it is said to be yet un- 
manifestecL When it does come into manifestation, it is said to be in present opera¬ 
tion. When having achieved the change, it ceases from the operation of setting in 
the formation of curds, &c., then it is said to exist in the past. Thus the characteriz¬ 
ed, the characteristic, the secondary quality and condition existing as they do all of 
them in all the three times, must be recognized as independent existences. Eternity 
is but existence for ever. Further, there being existence for ever, all the four are 
never born. And this much and no more is the description of independent eternity 
(Kutastha nityatd). The meaning is that the independent eternity of the power of 
consciousness too has no other speciality. 

He refutes the argument:—‘This is no defect.’ Whyl On account of the 
variety due to the inter-action of the ‘qualities’ even in the case of the qualified be¬ 
ing permanent. Inter-action meai a the relation overpowering and being overpowered 
by each other. The variety is of the inter-action. This is the meaning. Although 
the qualified and the qualities, all the four always exist, the eternity does not consist 
in being independent of phenomenal changes, because the nature of their change con¬ 
sists in the appearance and disappearance of their modifications, which modifications 
although brought about by the variety of the inter-action of the qualities, are of the 
very being of the thing modified. 

The power of consciousness, however, does not put forth any such modifications 
of its own being as periodical appearance and disappearance. Its eternity, therefore, 
is independent of phenomenal change. As they say:—‘He whose nature is not destroy¬ 
ed, the wise call constant in eternity.’ 

Now he shows that the variety of inter-aetion is the cause of the variety of modi¬ 
fication in the substratum (Prakriti) and the Vikfiras, the phenomena thereof. As the 
coming together, which may be described as the change into Pritbvi, ibc , has a begin- 
ing and is destructive, that is a disappearing characteristic only of sound, &c., i. e., of 
the five tanmdtras of sound, touch, form, taste and smell, which in relation to their 
eflFeots are indestructible. do not pass into latency. 

He shows the same in the case of Prakriti:—‘So also the undifferentiated 
phenomenal state of matter, &o. That is termed a product. Not however subject 
to such changes is the power of consciousness. This is the substance. 

Having illustrated the Prakriti and the product (Vikriti), which are proved by 
philosophers, he now takes an illustration from the product itself well known in the 
world, in order to show the variety due to the inter-action of the qualities which is 
the cause of the changes of the characteristic, the secondary quality and condition: 
‘Here is an illustration of this connection, &o.’ 

It is not necessary that there should be change of condition in the case of 
secondary qualities only. The characteristic, the secondary quality and the condition 
are all implied here by the word condition (avastha.) in the text. All, therefore, is 
a change of conditions. For this reason he says:—‘Another characteristic taken up 
by an object, &c. ’ 

He gives the definition of Change (Parinama), which covers the whole connota¬ 
tion of the word:—‘Change is the assumption by an existing object, &c. ’—119. 

Sfitra 14. 

w u 

‘kfFH Santa, to the latent, Udita, to the rising. ?!Tsrrrt^^ Avyapadesya, 
the unpredicable. vm Dharma, characteristics. Anupati, common, 

closely following, 'wf Dharmi, Ghe*object characterised. 
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14. “ The object characterized ” is that which is common 
to the latent, the rising and nnpredicable characteristic.—120. 

^^otrPTRfT^sT^^jff i g 

^TTT(7^ vrfjf^srewr’STcgric^s^ ^ ^ I tT^r ^ 

![n?cn i ^ :cfT?ctT ^ 5 ?tt<ir:T' 

gqr^T; HJTaf?n:r aama?aTfr?acT 

^lai: I ^JT^rJTcfta^araJan a aamar; ’j^^aarat ^nTraig^i 
aaraTaaaaaiaat; g^qf^^sraar ^aacfta^a a^aTSTTcTTa^aifta ^*R?ai:; i 
a^r^ama i^a ^aa?ad :aa% aaaR^afa i.^iaTsaq^^ai; ^ g’afw- 
' ajfafa \ a^a;j^ \ ^T^ifrais aftqjTfaqj ^^if^|!R5:ca ^aia^ i aar 
?aTa?:TqjT ^ ^aiai ^Eara^f^aRa ^ag^a^ ^afcaqrf^fa i ^- 
qaarqjKfafa^aa^arg, i a ?raiaa5i^rfaawra5afer?:fa i a a^'sa- 
fasa^fasa^g aa^ag^l^l ^ar^a^^Taicar HTs^aa't ajff i a^a g a?f 
ma^a fa^=aa a^a ataiara: i ^^ata^aa faar^ ija^a q:aJ3jtsfac^«i 
atri| ctarf^^aa i ac^gfaaiai^ar aFairs^a ^a^raja^a^aT^cft^ a^gaRfa- 
?nara ftaarj^aa't ajff at aaf^aarcaav^aaa; acafafria^ i a?at?^ a??- 
ata" f^saafafa ii u ii 

VYASA. 

Characteristic is the virtue (or power) 'of an object differentiated by 
fitness. The existence of this fit and proper virtue of an object is inferred 
by the production of specific results thereof, as found to be of one sort in one 
■ and of another sort in another (object). Of these characteristics the present 
is tiiat which is showing itself in operation; and it differentiates between 
those that have become latent and those that are in nnpredicable yet. When, 
however, it coincides with the generic quality common to all these states, 
then it becomes of the very nature of the object alone ; then what is it in 
itself, and by what does it differ? 

Now of the characteristics of an abject that are either latent, rising or 
nnpredicable, the latent are those that have been in operation and ceased. 
The rising characteristics are those that are operation. They are imme¬ 
diate postcedents of the yet unmanifested secondary quality. Those that 
have passed are the postcedents of the present ones. Why are not the 
present ones the immediate consequents of the past? On account of the 
absence of the relation of antecedence and postcedence (between the two). 
As the relation of antecedence and postcedence exists between the present 
and the future, not so between it and the past. It is not, therefore, the 
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immediate antecedent of the past. For this reason it is only the yet ttn- 
manifested that is the antecedent of the present. 

What then are the unpredicable ? All are of the nature of all. With 
regard to this it has been sai lThe variety of all forms of juice, &c, due 
to the changes of earth and wator, is seen in stationary objects. So also 
of the stationary in the self-mo . ing and of the self-moving in the stationary. 
Thus all is of the nature of all without the destruction of species. This is 
subject to the limit itions of time, space, form and disposing cause. Their 
natures certainly do nob manifest simultaneously. 

‘The characterized object’ is that constant nature thereof which remains 
common to all these manifested and unmanifested characteristics and which 
is the subsratum of both the generic and the specific. In the c.ase of him, 
however, to whom this is a characteristic only without a substratum, there 
must be ab.3ence of experience How is it possible to adopt one cognition 
as the enjoyer of the action d uio by another? Further there would be no 
memory thereof, because no one can remember what has been seen by an¬ 
other. Further a subsratum common to changing states does exist, because 
objects are called back to mem ri y and recognized as such. It is this constant 
substratum that is identified as such even when it has taken up a different 
characteristic. For this reason 't is not common to different states. 

VAC HASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The word‘characteristics’ is used here to denote characteristic, secondary 
quality and condition, because that is the basic quality. The Commentator describes 
the characterized object which is subject to this three fold change, by the aphorism:-— 
“The ‘characterized object’ is that which is common to the latent, the rising and the 
unpredicable characteristics.” The characterized object is that which is possessed of a 
oharaoteristio. It is not possible of being known without the characteristic being 
known. He explains the oharaoteristio;—‘ Differentiated by fitness, (fee.’ The charao- 
teristio is the virtue of a substance, such as clay, <feo. That is the power of its produc¬ 
ing a powder, a kneaded lump, a jar, (fee All these exist therein in a state of latency 
(non-manifestation). 

If the characteristics exist in a state of latency in an object, they have to 
manifest themselves. But they do not manifest without the help of such adjuncts 
as water, &c. Water, &o , do not however exist in the causal states of the objects 
that are produced. Whence then do they come? For this reason he says;—‘Differentiat¬ 
ed by fitness. The power producing jars, <fec, is differentiated by the fitness (capacity) 
of being dependent for action upon the action of water, (fee. Hence jars, (fee., derive 
the capacity of being helped into manifestation by water, <&c., from their causes them¬ 
selves. They are not accidental. I'his is the meaning. 

Or, it might be that the words, “characterized by fitness ” are an answer to the 
question. ‘ What is a oharaoteristiof It is the virtue (power) of an object. The 
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meaning is that it is their fitness alone that is the oharaoteristio. Hence it is proved 
that the characterized object is what is possessed of that. He mentions authority 
for its existence:—‘The existence of this fit and proper virtue of an object is inferred 
by the production of specific results thereof, as found to be this or that, that is, the 
different appearances as powder, kneaded lump, a jar, &p. The meaning is that it is 
seen to be distinct in different objects by the observation of its effects, and the differ¬ 
ence that is apparent in its effects. ‘Found ’ means observed. 

, He now describes how a lump of kneaded clay which is perceived as existing in 
the present, differs from the state of its existence as powder which has now become 
latent andf the state of its existence as a jar which is yet unpredicable:—‘ Of these 
pharacteristios the present is that, &o.’ The meaning is that if they did not differ, 
the operations of the powder and the jar would also become similar to those of the 
kneaded lump, and overlapping be the result. 

- He now says that the distinction described is not possible in the case of a lump 
which is yet in the state of latency:—‘ When however it coincides with the generic 
quality, &o.’ What is it in itself and by what distinguishing trait should it differ? 

Having thus described the distinguishing traits of characteristics, he now divides 
them:—‘Now of these characteristics of an object, <kc.’ 

The rising characteristics are those that exist in the present. 

Now he explains the antecedence and postcedence of the pathways of being:_ 

‘They are the immediate postoedents, (fcc.’ He asks the reason:—Why are not the 
present ones the immediate consequents of the past? He states the reason:—On ac-. 
count of the absence of the relation of antecedence and postcedence between the two 
He explains the non-perception of a thing by the object in which it exists:—He also 
shows the non-perception of the existence by being the opposite of the perception there¬ 
of:—‘As the relation of antecedents and postcedence between the yet-unmanifested 
and the 'present, &o.’ He summarizes:—For this reason the yet-unmanifested is the 
only immediate antecedent of the present, because the yet-unmanifested precedes the 
present. The past cannot be the antecedent of the present. The present precedes the 
past and is therefore its anteoedant, not unpredicable of it. Hence is it established 
that the past is the least important of the pathways of being. 

Well, let that be. It is possible to distinguish the present and the past as being 
and having been perceived respectively. The unpredicable characteristics, however, 
from the very fact of their being unpredicable, are incapable of being distinguished. 
With this in mind he puts the question :—‘ What are then the unpredicables ? And in 
what objects are we to examine them?’ He answers the question:—‘ All are of the 
nature of all.’ With regard to this it has been said:—(He establishes the same). 
‘The variety of all forms of juice, &o., due to the changes of earth and water, &o.’ The 
liquid is possessed of the soniferous, tangiferous, luminiferous and gustiferous ultimate 
atoms. The earth (solid) is possessed of the soniferous, the tangiferous, the luminife¬ 
rous, the gustiferous and the odoriferous ultimate atoms. A modification of all 
these is seen in the variet}'- of all the forms of juice, &c . found in the roots, fruits, 
■flowers, leaves, &c., of tree, creeper and cane-plant, &o. All these cannot be the modi¬ 
fications either of the solids or of the liquids different in nature from themselves. It 
has of course been shown that nothing can come out of nothing. 

Similarly the modifications of unmoving objects are seen in moving objects in the 
shape of a variety of chyle, &c. It is of course the use of these fruits, &c., that 
brings about the wealth of the variety of forms, &c. 

Similarly is seen the modification of animals into plants. It is well-known that 
pomegranates become as big as the fruits of T41a by obtaining a suck of blood. 
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He concludes;—‘Thus all is of the nature of all, &o.’ Thus all, i. liquid and 
solid, &o., is of the nature of all, i. e., juice, &c. He gives the reason thereof;—' With¬ 
out destruction of species.’ The liquidity and solidity (earthiness), the generic qua¬ 
lities of these, are recognized as existing everywhere, and they are not therefore 
destroyed. , • 

Well, but if all this is of the nature of all, then everything being present every¬ 
where always and in all possible modes, even those results which do not exist simul¬ 
taneously should manifest at once. For certainly, when all the necessary causes of an 
effect are present, it would not delay in its appearance. For this reason he says;— 
This is subject to the limitations of dme, space, &o. Although everything can of 
course become the cause of everything, yet the operation of the cause is limited by 
space. Thus Kaamira (Cashmire) being the country of saffron, it will not grow in the 
Panch&la country, even though the other causes of its growth were all present there. 
Hence saffron does not grow in the Panchalaand other countries. 

Similarly there are no rains in the summer season; therefore no growth of rice 
is possible in that season. Similarly a deer does not give birth to a man; the form 
of man cannot arise out of that of a deer. Similarly, a man who is not virtuous, does 
not enjoy the nature of pleasure ; the disposing cause of virtue does not operate in 
him. Therefore it is that on account of the limitations of space, time, form and dis¬ 
posing cause, the nature, i. e., existing objects, are not produced simultaneously. 

Having thus divided the oharaeieristios, he now describes the substratum as 
being common to all these states;—‘The characterized object is that common, (fee.’ 
The generic is the nature of the characterized, the substratum ; and the specific is the 
characteristic. The substratum is of the nature of both these. This is the meaning. 

Having shown that the substratum, the characterized object, appearing in all the 
states thereof, is proved by direct knowledge, he now calls to mind the undesirable con¬ 
sequences of the theory of the Vainsisika philosophers, who say that no independent 
substratum exists, and that the mind is but a momentary act of cognition:—‘ In the 
case however, (fee.’ 

Further the object is called back to memory and reeognized as such. Yajna- 
datta does not call back to mind whiit has been seen by Devadatta. For this reason 
whoever has been the seer must be the reoogniser —120. 

SAtra 15. ; 

1 ^: w w 

mtr Krama, of succession, “igwurg* Anyatvam, the distinctness. 
Earin&ma, of modifications. HgJsiTrt Anyatve, for the distinctness, tg: Hetub, 
the reason. 

15. The distinctness (.f succession is the reason for the dis¬ 
tinctness of modifications.—121. 

sRH: I ^ igwfrfcrd ^ srtt; 1 fiiqi-; STS^Isr^ T’TJTTNcr 
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SRJ?: SIf?T^iTreT^ l 5^ ^f; 

1 gr^ jic?T?rr?iT^T: qftingT irniTcJT^T siTf^nE^ ^ m- 

i f^vjvnrgf^’Km; ’rfwwts^i ^fNrHq; i 

%f^ II STcft g^- 

f«rST«f!T%<T^^ ?t?T*P-TT i| \*i )| 

YYASA. 

It then coining to this that there can be but one modification for one 
substratum, it is said that the distinctness of succession becomes the cause of 
the distinctness of modifications. This takes place as follows;—The oider of 
causation is : the clay as powder, the clay kneaded into a lump, the clay appear¬ 
ing as ajar, the clay appearing as a half-jar, the clay appearing as a potsherd. 

The succession of a characteristic is that characteristic, which comes be¬ 
fore it immediately. The kneaded lump of clay disappears and thejar appears 
in close sequence. This is the order of the sequence of the changes of the 
characteristic, The ord(3r of the change of secondary qualities is the sequential 
appearance of the present state of a jar out of its yet-unmanifested state of exis¬ 
tence, Similarly is there a succession for the passing into its past state, of the 
present state of the kneaded lump of clay. There is no succession for the past. 
Why? Immediate sequence exists only where there is a relation of antece¬ 
dence and postcedence. That does not exist in the case of the past. Hence 
succession exists in the case of two secondary qualities only. 

Such is also the succession in the case of the change of condition. A new 
jar begins to become old in immediate sequence of its appearance as a new 
one. This oldness is found being manifested in succession which follows the 
sequence of the moments of time, until it reaches the last stage. And this 
third change is distinct from the changes of characteristic and secondary qua¬ 
lity. All these successions find their being in the conception of there being a 
distinction between the characteristic and the characterized object, because 
the characteristic also becomes sometimes the characterized, in its relation to 
the nature of another characteristic. 

When, however, the characterized object is spoken of as being what it 
really is, as not distinct from the characteristic, then by virtue of that concep¬ 
tion, the object itself is described as a characteristic ; and then the succession 
appears to be one only. 
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The characteristics of the mind are bvro-fold, the conscious (or patent 
Paridrista) and the unconscious (or latent, A-paridfista). Of these the patent 
are those that appear in consciousness as notions. The latent are those that 
are but the substance itself. They are seven only and ibis by inference that 
their existence itself has been established. ‘ Suppression, characterization, 
potentialization, constant change, physical life, movements, power are the cha¬ 
racteristics of the mind, besides consciousness.’ 

Hereafter is introduced the subject of saniyama to be performed by a yogi 
with the object of obtaining til* knowledge of any desirable subject, when he 
has mastered all the means of o staining knowledge as described. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

‘The distinctness of suoce.ssion is the reason tor distinctness of modifications. 
Is one substratum subject only to one change, which may be desoiibed as characteris¬ 
tic secondary quality, or condition, as the case may be 1 Or, are the changes of 
oharacterististic, secondary quality and condition more than one 1 What does it come 
to then 1 It comes to this that the change must be one because the substratum is one. 
A cause which has but one form, cannot produce a variety of effects, because the 
variety in that case would be causeless. 

This beiug the suggestion, it is said ;—Distinct changes are posited, because the 
orders of succession are different. 

Observers of the world ha re plainly observed that an order obtains in the suc¬ 
cession of thi oh vngss of one clay into dust, kneaded lump, jar, half-jar and sherd. 
It is also seen that the sequence between powdered clay and kneaded lump isindopens 
dent of the sequence between kneaded clay and jar; the sequence between a jar and a 
half-jar is quite another, The sequence between a half-jar and pot sherds is again 
quite different. In each of these one of the elements precedes another. The difference 
of order existing in one succession of changes establishes the distinctness of the changes. 
Although the substratum of clay is one, it puts on a succession of changes whose order 
is established by allied characteristics appearing in succession to each other in due 
order. The appearance is not, therefore, causeless. This is the meaning. 

As is the case with the clianges of oharaoteristios, so also is the distinctness of 
the succession the reason for the listinctuess of the changes of secondary qualities and 
the changes of condition. 

The same is illuminated by the Commentary :—‘ It comes to this that there oat) 
be but one modification for one substratum, &a’ 

‘The succession of ohararteristic, &c.’;—The word ‘succession ’ is used here to 
denote that which succeeds, lookmg upon the one to be nothing distinct from the other. 

‘ Such is also the succession in the case of the change of condition.’ And so it 
happens that the barley grain, even though kept with great care by a cultivator in a 
grain-pit is, on the lapse of a large number of years, reduced to a condition, such that 
the cohesion of its particles give.s way to the mere touch of hand, i. e. of being reduced 
to an atomic condition. This is not possible to take place all at once causelessly in 
the case of new grain. It is, therefore, by a succession of different states appearing 
one after the other in moments of time as being small, smaller and smallest on the 
one side, and large, larger and largest on the other, that the specific condition appears. 
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This distinctness of succession exists only in the case of distinctness being con¬ 
ceived as between the characteristic and the substratum. So ho says;—‘ All these 
successions find their being, &o.’ 

The state of the characterized and the characteristic are relative down from the 
undifferentiated phenomenal to the products, and vice versa, inasmuch as the solids, 
clay, etc., are also characteristics in correlation with the ultimate atoms (the tan- 
mfitras, or divine measures). So he says:—‘The characteristic also sometimes becomes 
the characterized object in relation to the nature of another characteristic.’ 

When, however, the conception of the unity of the substratum and the charac¬ 
teristic is entertained with reference to the real substratum, the noumenal, i.e., when, 
‘by virtue of that conception,’ of the substratum being common to all its states, the 
characterized object itself is considered as the characteristic, then there is but one 
change, the change, that is to say, of the characterized object alone. Characteristic, 
secondary quality and condition enter then into the very being of the characterized. 

It is to be considered as having been said by this that the substratum is far re¬ 
moved from the state of constant independent eternity (Ku5.astha nityatA). 

Speaking of the change of characteristic, the Commentator takes up in the con¬ 
text, the distinctions of the modality of the characteristics of the mind:—‘The cha¬ 
racteristics of the mind, &c.’ 

The conscious (patent) charaoteristios are those that come into our conscious¬ 
ness, of which we are conscious. The latent are those of which we have no direct 
knowledge. Those that appear, in consciousness as notions are the real cognitions, 
(fee. Suppression, etc, are those that are but the substance itself. This explains that 
they are not of the nature of illumination. 

Well, but if charaoteristios are latent, they certainly do not exist at all. For 
this reason he says:—’‘And it is by inference that their existence as substance itself 
is established.’ The knowledge that comes through authority is also spoken of here 
as inference by the similarity of their coming into existence after other knowledge.- 
He mentions the seven characteristics by a verse:—‘Suppression, &o.’ 

Suppression is the ultra-cognitive state of mental modifications. It is known by 
authority as well as by inference to be a state of residual potency. 

By the word ‘ characterization ’ the author suggests virtue and vice. The reading 
in some places is‘Karma’(action) instead of'Dharma’ (characterization). There 
too virtue and vice caused by action are to be understood. Virtuous and vicious tenden¬ 
cies of the mind (or, which is the same thing, good and bad character) are known by 
authority or inferred by the existence of pleasure and pain. 

Potentialization or the power which generates mental potencies, is inferred by 
memory. 

Similarly is the constant change of the mind in evolution inferred from the fact 
of the mind being made up of the three ‘qua'ities’ and of the function of the qualities 
being changeful. 

Similarly physical life, the specific action of the mind which sustains physical 
life, is inferred as a characteristic of the unconscious mind by expiration and inspira¬ 
tion. 

Similarly are the movements of the mind, i. e., the acts which set the different 
organs and parts of the body into motion, inferred by these very movements following 
thought in that direction. 

Similarly ’is power the subtle state of all the effects of thought which manifest 
in action (It is the idea of all actions). That this is also as a characteristic of the mind, 
is inferred by seeing the gross appearances due to, the mental images thereof.—121. 
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SOtra 16, 




’rir’inTr-W^r Parin&ma-traya, the three fold change. igirTrr^ Samyam^t, by 
Samyama over. wflfT Atita, of the past, snvmrrf Anagata, of the future. 
Jnflnam, knowledge, 

16. By Samyama over the three-fold change, comes the 
knowledge of the past and the future.—122. 


ffTfrt ¥r5T c ^T ?ftg Rr T r gf lPTq[. \ H^TJT qf^ 

rnm ^i^rrf^qiTTqiffcrl^isTmrT^rR ^ ii ii 

VYASA. 


By Samyama over the changes of characteristic, secondary quality 
and condition, comes to the Yogis the knowledge of the past and the future. 
The triad of concentration, me ditation and trance together has been lenned. 
Samyama, When direct knowledge of the three-fold change is obtained by 
means of Samyama, knowledge of their past and present is obtained. 

VA<'HASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Henceforward up to the end of the chapter, the objects of A'affiyctjaa and the 
attainments which indicate mastery over them, are discussed. Of these, the first 
object of the Samyama of a Yogi, familiar with all the accessories of Yoga, that is 
introduced, is the triad of changes itself, whose modality has already been describ¬ 
ed—‘By Samyama over the three-fold changes, comes the knowledge of the past and 
the future.’ 

The question is that inasmuch as direct knowledge is obtained only of the object 
with reference to which Samyama is performed, how is it that the Samyama on the 
triad of changes will become the cause of the direct knowledge of the past and the 
future? For this reason the Commentator says:—When direct knowledge of the three 
fold change has been obtained by means of Samyama the knowledge of the past and 
the future, having as they do the relation, of co-existence with these changes, is also 
brought about. The direct knowledge of the triad of changes itself, is the direct 
knowledge of the past and the present which it comprehends. The very essence of the 
one being the essence of the other, the object of Samyama and direct knowledge are 
not different (in the aphorism). This is the meaning.—122. 

Sbtra 17. 


Sabda, the word Artha, the meaning, the object. Jirtm Pratyaya, 
the idea of all these, Itaretara, of each with the other, Adhy4- 

s^t, because of the coinciding. ^|Fr. Sarnkarah, becoming one, appearing as 
one. rT^ Tab, their. nftiTFT PravibhAga, distinctions. Saray4m4t, 

by Samyama over. Sarva, all. ^fT Bhffta, of living being. ^ Ruta, of the 
sounds. fTTHH Jn4nam, knowledge. 
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17. The word, the object and the idea appear as one, because 
each coincides with the other; by Samyama over their distinc¬ 
tions comes the knowledge of the sounds of all-living-beings.—123, 

iflffFFffifiTfF 1 ^qjf «^qj^jr?iraw^cgrcq?:fF?:gjT^JTi5i^^ q^Rff^^sf^ngq- 
^^TcqTfqJ|^%TftcTdi3fTr^l% qj^qq^q^qT 1 W<3J; qq^m 

^qffqqrq^fqjsrf^rT; ^cq»rftqqf??T?:q%qt^cqi^qq^ctrfjTqiq^; 1 ^;q^* 
'jq^ fq^qsq5Eqrf^ ?cqq qfqtqqfh ^qiq- 

f^sqrr fq q q;^ ^qfftrqR^fqrqftf qqrrd^Rfq^Tjfiftqr; ^T^qT%Rqq^^ 
fitqq?qr% i q^^qwqq'f'^qrqf^ssrRgqffc q^qqtqjqRiT q q^r 

^^crfqq qiqsR q^q^ I q^qi qq^^f^fqqq^q:qq^T%qqqTqq- 

q;qqq?jj s^^qfcqq^jjqeqqsqTqrdq^Tf^ q?:q qfefqqrqfqqqr qf ^qrffFfl'- 
qqil^KTqqT^j srqqi^iiq' ^g;6KqTfqqTT5qqfT?:qT^qT3fq:5qT ^q^pjqi 
ftr^qcffafeqTqr ^q^ q^q q5%qt sriq^riq; i qqrqqr^ sn^q^- 
sgqfT?: qq^qiq^q qrqq ?:fq i ’qC^^g qqq^Tqqtfer^q^T^qra^j ^ijcqT- 
cqqi: \ qt^q sfTsq: ^sqq«if ^rsqqq: ^sq sftsq i:cqqffrq^q?:T^:qT5qq:q; 

^ vrq^fq I qq^^ lasqr^Jqfqqr f q^qirsqi^TTc^q^qjft i qgqr 
*^fqqf qlR% frrq q qqf qfq^TTqq; qqfqg i q^qg qTftq qiqqsa- 
fcgrRsqfffq qjq^ q qqi qqt^ sqf^rqtcftfq iqqi q?iqrqqT %qT- 
^qlfq 1 qqr q qq'q'tc^tp qqq»f?:5Frqwr%qt-^qqrqfsgqTq; qjg' 
^rfRqqfqTqTfq% i in:' =q qrqqTq qq?:qq «rlfqq^?^s^ i ^'tqfq 
sqqjFqKqfq i qq qrqq qqqqrqffqsqfqjqrq; qq qfqvr^q sqTq»^#q feqr- 
qt^ qr qjF^qT^q; qi i qFqqr ^rqcq^^sqrqq c?qqqf^ qmT^qrq- 
!^T^qTqfq^fq q;q %qtqT qi sqrf^^fq i ^qf jasqrqqcqqrqi qfq* 
vrtqj i q?iqT ^^q^ sn^iq ?fq fk^mi ^qs qi^rq qfq qrr’nrTq; sqsq: feqr- 
^K^Fqr qqq; qeqq^q' i i 5Eitsqfq?qfqFqrqT^T^n: qq s^qq: 
^"q qfq I q^g s(^qtsq: ^ ^jsqarcqqql^x^rfqqtgq; ^ % ?qTf¥rr:q^qTf^r- 
fqfeqqqjt q Jusq^^qq) q g^^rqqq; \ q^ Jcrsq qt sqq^ ^q^^^qq 
qcqrq?iTqfs?qqnq®^s?qqT sqqq ^riq; i qq qcsjfqqTq^fqqraTf^j 
?rqi|qqqqFt ^Prqq ?fq ii ii 

VYASA. 

Now the power of speech functions in the rcanifesbation of literal sounds 
only. The auditory power is the substratum for the changes of sound alone. 
A word, however, is taken in by the will-to-know (buddhi, understanding) all 
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understanding) all at once, having taken up a unified appearance just as the 
last literal sound ceases. Literal sounds, from the impossibility of being expre¬ 
ssed simultaneously, have not the nature of giving support to each other. 
They appear and disappear showing no connection with the particular word, 
nor bringing it into consciousness. It is, therefore, said that each of them 
is not the word (itself). 

The letter, however, is singly a constituent of the word ; it has the potem 
tiality of supplying a name for all objects ; it is, as it were, of universal 
application, inasmuch as it appears in combination with every conjoined 
letter, it takes different places in different combinations, sometimes being plac¬ 
ed before and sometimes after another letter. Thus there are many literal 
sounds, which being placed in different orders, help in denoting, by convention, 
certain different sounds accor ling to the difference in the order of their 
positions. For example, the literal sound of g, au, and h, possessed as they are of 
the potentiality of giving names to all objects, denote in this particular order 
(gauh) the particular object wh.ch is possessed of udders, &c., (a cow). 

A word is that single manifestation of consciousness, which appears just 
as the succession of literal soumis limited to a particular conventional meaning 
ceases ; it is a conventional sign for the thing signified. 

Thus a single word is perceived as a single manifestation of consciousness ; 

■ it is brought into existence by a single effort; it has no parts and no order; it 
is not a whole of separate and distinct literal sounds. It is a phenomenon of 
the will-to-be (buddhi) ; it is brought into consciousness by the operation of 
the notion of the last literal sound ; it is understood by the mind of the world, 
as having come into existence by conjunction (of letters) on account of the 
eternal habit brought about by its ever having been with the help of literal 
sounds, separately named, utter d and heard, that the power of speech has 
functioned for the purpose of transferring the complete v-.;rbal thought signs 
from one mind to another. (And this being so), tne ordinary mind distin¬ 
guishes a word from another by conventional meaning, saying that such and 
such a succession of so many letters, so ending, denotes such and such au 
object. 

Convention, however, is a manifestation of memory showing the mutual 
correlation of word and racaniag, in the shape of coincidence. ‘This object is 
the same as this word, and this word, is the same as this object’—such is the 
convention showing the one correlated to the other. 

Thus do word, meaning an 1 idea run into eacn other on account of mutual 
correlation of coincidence. Take, for example, the word cow the object cow 

and the idea cow. Whoever knows their distinction knows all. 

27 
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And in all words lies the power of a sentence. If you say “ A tree,” the 
word ‘ is’ is understood, inasmuch as the object signified by a word never fails 
of existence. 

Similarly no action is possible without its means. Thus on pronouncing 
the word ‘ cooks,’ all the appliance nece3.sary for the act of cooking are meant 
to be understood. It is only for the purpose of .specialization that the object, 
the subject and the instrument such as Chaitra, fire and rice are expressly 
mentioned. 

Then is also seen the combination of words in sentences for expressing 
meanings by the entire sentences. ‘The Vedic student reads the hymns, lives, 
bears life.’ In a sentence like this the words and the meanings of words are 
both expressed in consciousness. Hence should words be etymologically divid¬ 
ed as expressing actions or nominal cases. Otherwise how would it be possi¬ 
ble to construe a word, a noun ora verb, when one cannot be known from the 
other on account of external similarity. For example, take the words Bhavati, 
Asvah, Ajapiyah. 

The words, the meaning and the idea of the sentence are distinct from 
each other, Thus svetaie prdsddah (The mansion shines white) means an 
action. The words svetah prdsddah (A white mansion), signify a noun, 

Both forms of speech denote both a noun and an affirmation of an action 
and also the meaning and the idea thereof. How ? By the correlation, ‘thi.s 
is that.’ The notion puts on but one appear,once, the same as the conventional 
sign. As to the white object, it is the support for both the word and the idea. 
It changes its state, but goes neither with the word nor with the idea. Such is 
a word and such an idea ; none goes with ihe other. Another is a word, another 
its meaning and another the idea. By performing Samyama in this way on 
their mutual distinction, a Yogi obtains knowledge of the sounds of all living 
beings. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

This is another subject for Sainyama, here discussed : The word, the objeo 
and the idea appear as one, because each coincides with the other; by Sa nyama ont 
their distinctions comes knowdedge of the sounds of all living beings.’ 

Here with the object of explaining the sound (verbal) which denotes a meaning, 
the commentator first mentions the province of the operation of the power of speech 
(YAK). Now the power of speech. Yak, manifests literal sounds in eight places. As 
it is said ‘ There are eight seats of literal sounds, the, chest, the throat, and the 
head, and also the root of the tongue, the teeth, the nose, the lips and the palate.’ 

This VAK, the power of speech, is purposed to operate in literal sounds only, 
such as they have come into existence by the recognition of the world. It does no 
operate to express the sigU as such of a thing signified. This is the meaning. 
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He ascertains the sphere of the operation of the power of hearing ;—The audi¬ 
tory power, again, operates to change itself into the particular form of a literal soundi 
which is a distinct modification of the manifested inarticulate sound striking against 
the organs of speech. Its operation is limited to that much; it does not as such sig¬ 
nify the thing signified. This is the meaning. 

He distinguishes the verbal sign signifying an object as such, from literal sounds 
as they have come into existence by the recognition of the world:—‘ A word, however, 
(that is to say, the sign signifying a thing) is taken by the understanding all at once, 
having assumed a unified appearance, just as the last literal sound disappears.’ Each 
of the literal sounds is first taken iu according as the sounds are familiar to the world; 
and after they have been taken into the mind, they are brought together into a single 
manifestation of consciousness, and thus as a sign signifying an object it is taken in 
by the understanding all at once. The single verbal sound’cow’is a word, and is 
taken in as such by the understanding. Although each of the preceding sounds of 
component letters tends to bring int o the field of consciousness the sound of the whole 
verbal sign, yet until the last literal sound is added to the sound-image that is being 
formed, the whole is not made distinct and clear. When the last literal cognition has, 
however, come into operation, the entire sound-image constituting the word becomes 
clear. For this reason it is said that ‘ a word is taken in by the understanding all at 
once, having assumed a unified appearance, just as the last literal sound ceases.’ 

‘Literal sounds from the iuipossibility, ifeo.’ This is said in reply to him who 
does not recognize on account of the distinctions obtaining among the different classes 
of letters, that words are taken in a.«t entire single concepts all at once, but establishes 
on the contrary that the letters themselves singly have the power of signifying the 
object. 

It may be in one of two ways that the literal sounds may generate the mental 
impression of the signified objects as each is being pronounced as a part of a complete 
word. They may carry the capacity of signifying the object, each of them, either as 
pegs which give support to a basket hung therefrom; (Thus whenever the peg goes, 
the basket would go too) or, they may give support to the meaning as several stones 
placed together and made into a platform give support to a stool. 

The first theory does not hold. The pronouncement of one letter only does not 
carry the object to the mind, for if it did, the uttering of the other letters would bo 
quite useless. When a work has been completed, the employment of an effort for its 
achievement, such as is not calculated to give the completed work any extra quality, 
would take the effort out of the category of the means of achievement. 

If this does not hold, the other remains. It is certainly possible in this case, as 
was not possible in the case of many pegs placed separately, that stones placed toge¬ 
ther to make a single platform should hold a stool, because in this case the capacity 
of giving support to the stool is being employed at one and the same time. Letters, 
however, cannot all be pronounced simultaneously, and for this reason they cannot 
carry the meaning to the mind even when brought together, because each of them does 
pot take after the other, and the pronouncement of the one does not suggest the other. 
They do not attach to the form of one word only as if they were of its very nature. 
They, therefore, do not suggest the word, as each is being pronounced and passing into 
latency. Each maintains itself iu separate and independent existence like a rod of 
steel. It is, therefore, said that each of them is not of the nature of a word. 

I 

!( Inasmuch as this defect would not arise, if the letters forming parts of a word 
constituted as such the word itself, he says:—‘ Each letter, however, singly is a neces¬ 
sary constituent of a word: it has the potentiality of supplying a name for all objects.’ 
All the potentialities of making all names are presenrt in it. Thus the letter, G, is 
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found to exist in the words GAU, GAN A, GAURA, NAGA, etc., which signify diffe¬ 
rent objects (a cow and others respectively). It has, therefore, the potency of sup¬ 
plying names for each and all of these objects. Similarly is the letter, 0, found in the 

words, SOMA, SOCHI, etc., which means God and other things, and that too has, there¬ 
fore, the capacity of naming all these objects. Similarly should it bo understood every¬ 
where else. Each of these letters G, etc., appears in combination with, i e., in con¬ 
tact with other conjoined letters, such as, 0, etc. On account of there being such con¬ 
tact, it becomes, as it were, of universal application, i. e., each of these letters becomes, 
at it were many, and does not remain, as it is, one only. It does not of course, ac¬ 
tually become many. Therefore the words, as it were,’ have been added. The letter, 
of course, remains the same. 

The letter, G, placed before and the letter, O, placed thereafter distinguish the 
consequent sonorous impression from the words GAN A, etc. Similarly does the lettei", 
0, placed after G, distinguish it from the words SOIJIII, etc. A specific sonorous im¬ 
pression is thus established in the mind as the succession of literal sounds appearing 
in the word ceases. This specific mental impression is the single image of the word, 
GAU, as manifested in the mind (sphota). It is this sonorous image that denotes the 
specific quality of the species COW. 

This is the meaning. It is impossible that the notion of an object be caused by 
literal sounds on account of there being a fixed order of their succession in a word 
because they do uot come into existence simultaneously. Nor is it proper to bold that 
notwithstanding the order of the succession of literal sounds in a word being fixed they 
come together to manifest the notion of an object by tlie opeiation of tlieir residual 
potencies, in tlie same way as there is absence of antecedence and postcedonce in the 
purificatory potencies brought about by oblalion.s of combustibles, etc.; or in the same 
way as the heavenly state of existence is brought about. This is so, because option is 
inadmissible. 

Knowledge of an object is not, therefore, caused by literal sounds. It is neces¬ 
sary that there should be perception of a single word as the means of calling it forth. 

Tliis however, i.s not the ca.se with a word. A word is expressed by sounds which 
differ from each other in the effort which is put forth in pronouncing them (prayatna). 
These constituent sounds which go to form this and that word, each differing from the 
other, are similar to each other in having their pi ice of formation in the mouth and 

the effort requisite for their pronouncomoiit, aUvays the same. For this rea;on they 

make up a word similar to the others in some respect, although dissimd ir in reality. 
The similarities bore and there dilFer from each other by the ditfoionce caused by the 
relative positions of the letters. It is by this complaccment that words appear us 
possessing difierout parts and composite natures, although in reality they are single 
and without parts. Tiiis happens in the same way as a face possessing a constant 
tinge of colour and fixed features and dimensions show more reflections than one each 
possessed of different colour, dimensions and features, when placed differently with 
respect to a mirror, a dagger .and a jew'el. The difference is not real. 

A verbal sign is single and partlcss. The letters are taken to bo its parts by vir¬ 

tue of the ditferonco of tlie contiguity of similar letters indifferent words Tfie diffe 
renoo of words being thus due to the conception of there being constituted by letters 
conceived as such a single and partless sonorous image (sptiota). Having no distinc¬ 
tions in itself, it is kept up in the mind, as it were, distinct and possessed of parts. It 
is for this reason that the .sjiecific sonorous image of the word Gau is not determined 
by its part G, because therein it is similar to the sonorous images of such other words 
as G.4URA, etc. It, however, determines the whole verbal image when 
qualified by the literal ’sound 0. Similarly the letter 0 is not competent 
to determine the single “ whole, the Sbnorous image of the word GAU, 
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ou account of its similarity therein with the words SOCHI, etc. It, how¬ 
ever, does so, being qualified by the literal sound G. Although they do not 
co-exist, yet one can be qualified by the other by means of residual potencies com¬ 
ing to co-exist. And the two residual potencies have not different spheres of 
action, because two percepts of two different parts and potencies born therefrom, 
have one word as the sphere of 'jheir operation. By the perception of the parts 
alone, the whole word is not manifested; but it is manifested as the succession 
of literal sounds ceases: and it .should be added that the consciousness of the 
cessation of this succession mamfe.sts by virtue of the residual potencies of the 
perceptions of the different parts. It is a matter of observation that the past 
unmanifested impressions strengthen the present manifested impresBion by means 
of the successive storage of their residual potencies. Thus the notion of the exis¬ 
tence of a tree at a distance is at first dim, but by and by becomes distinct. It is 
not, however, possible that this may be the method of tlie literal sounds bringing about 
the perception of the object. Because the rule of dimness and clearness applies only 
to perceptive cognitions; and it s not by perceptions that litoral sounds bring about 
the consciornsness of an object. It cannot, of course, be that each of the constituent 
literal sounds of a word should produce an indistinct image of the object which be¬ 
comes distinct only in the end. If the image is raised by the letters it must be quite 
distinct. Or, it may be said that it is never born at all. It can never be said it 
remains indistinct and dim (asphu a). The dissimilarity is that in the case of the 
sonorous image the distinctness and indistinctness are fancied after the perceptibility 
is established. Thus when the t.otion of the cessation of literal sounds takes its place 
in the mind through the auditory sense, along with the residual potencies left therein 
by the perception of each litem 1 sound in succession, the literal sounds come together 
into the manifested sonorous innge of a single word. This manifestation is brought 
about by a specific output of energy. The speciality of this energy depends upon the 
fixity of a particular order o^’ the succession changes, the cession of literal sounds. 
When, tliercfore, the order of tlie succession changes, the specific energy which is com¬ 
petent to bring about the particular verbal manifestation no longer exists, and the 
particular manifestation is n<.t brought about. Literal sounds are thus limited to 
the expression of a particular u eaning by their dependence upon the order of their 
Buocossion. They, therefore, show the conventional limitation as it appears in the 
word, to be the sphere of the operation of a word having more parts than one. So 
many as two, three, four, fi\o or six literal sounds possessing the power of naming 
all objects denote the particular objects which is possessed of udder.s, &c., when 
they appear as GAU, and the aspirate H. 

Well, then, is it the letters alone which by virtue of distinct orders of succesi- 
sion denote an object 1 Is not a word independent of its constituent letters! For 
this reason he says:-—‘Thus a single word, &o.’ 

‘The sucoeasion of liten-l sounds’ is the succession brought about by literal 
sound. 

‘The succession of literal sounds limited to particular object ceases’:—Such 
are the letters of a word at the time when the successive pronouncement of the literal 
sounds is over. 

‘Manifestation of oonsoionsness ’ means the shining out of the Will to know (the 
buddhi) in the shape of a particular image. 

‘Limited to a particulur conventional meaning’:—The literal sounds limited 
to a particular conventional meaning are, as has been said, the sounds of G, AU and 
H in accordance with the o )tiception8 of siiperfioal observers. The meaning is that 
G, &o. are also taken to be the signifiers of an object, being as they are the parts of 
a word and thus its necessary constituents. In reality, however, it is a single mental 
phenotneijon which, as a word, signifies an object. He renders the same plainer;_ 
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Thus a single word is a single manifestation of oonsoiousness, &o. All this related 
to it is understood by the mind of the world, (fee.' 

But why single manifestsition of oonsciousness? For this reason he says:—‘It 
is the object of a single effort of oonsoiousness. ’ Aoow: This single word is the 
objeot of a single phenomenon of oonsoiousness; it is, therefore, spoken of as a single 
manifestation. 

He mentions the oause of its manifestation :—‘It is ^brought into existenoe by 
a single effort.’ The effort which manifests the word RASA is different from the 
effort whioh manifests the word SARA. And it is single, inasmuch as it is possessed 
of the quality of the individuality of the word RASA from the biginuing, is differen¬ 
tiated by the fruit thereof, and has determinate order of the antecedent and post- 
cedent (literal sounds thereof). The different parts of the word whish are under¬ 
stood to be existing as such by differences is similarity and order of contiguity, do not 
exist as such in re.dity, and a word is, therefore, said to be without parts. For this 
reason it has no order, because there is no existence in it of parts whioh may exist 
either before or after each other. 

The question arises, that literal sounds appearing in order before and after one 
another in a word and being therefore its parts, how is it said under the circumstances 
that a word has no order and no parts! For this reason he says :—‘ It is not a whole 
made of separate and distinct literal sounds. ’ Literal sounds are not parts of a word; 
but by means of differences in similarity and order of contiguity, the word puts on‘of 
itself differenCforms and appears as it is in reality. The faces appearing in a jewel, a 
dagger, mirror, iko., are not parts of the real face. ‘ It is a manifestation of the Will- 
to-know (buddhi). This means that the collective appearance at the cessation of a 
succession is known by the buddhi, is found in the buddhi. The operation of the notion 
of the last literal sound means the residual potency of the cognition of that sound. This 
residual potency when it is thrown in with the residual potencies of the cognitions of 
the previous literal sounds, brings the whole word into oonsoiousness, that is, renders 
it to the objeot of cognition. And it is shown below that the residual potencies left 
in the mind by the cognitions of sounds, coincide in space with the sphere of the 
word they make up. 

Well; but if a word has no parts, no order and no constituent literal sounds, 
why does it never appear as such 1 A white crystal may appear to be red when 
besmeared with molten shellac; but it is not that it will not appear pure white even 
when the colour has been removed. Literal sounds are, therefore, parts of a word. 
For this reason he says;—‘ It is understood by the mind of the world, &o.’ The 
eternal functioning of the power of_speech has gone on through the articulation into 
words of different literal sounds. This has been carried on with the help of literal 
sounds, separately named, uttered and heard by the hearers for the purpose of 
transferring them from one to other minds. Eternal habit is secured by the opera¬ 
tion. 

‘ On account of eternal habit’ means that the mind whioh has perceived thus, is 
possessed of the habit thus acquired; the habit, that is to say, of understanding the 
whole word as coloured by'soparate literal sounds. ‘ As havin g come into existence ’ 
(Siddhavat) means ‘ as it were, having a real and independent existence.’ 

By‘conjunction of letters’he means the speech of the older people which has 
always been .so achieved ‘ Thus is the word known.’ The meaning is this. There 
is a certain application (up^dhi) whioh may either be applied to anything or separat¬ 
ed from it. Take for example lac or something similar. If it is separated from the 
crystal it shines out in its white parity. This is proper. As to the notion of a word, 
however, it is never produced except by a particular sound whioh is brought about by a 
effort. Further a word is always m^irred by similarly, and its notion is generated in the 
Otind ouly as being made up of literal sounds. How then is it possible that a word may 
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also be spoken or known as pure and independent of literal sounds 1 As they say:— 
‘ Sounds being similar in their nature becomes causes of wrong impressions. The cause 
of wrong impression takes them in as such ; in the sight of those who know the word, 
it is fixed with reference to its means of production. This certain confusion in the world 
is but the contradiction of knowledge.’ Because the body of a word shows itself as always 
made up of articulated sounds ; the world being superficial observers, believe that the 
.literal sounds themselves are words ; and they think that the literal sound only appear¬ 
ing in different combinations give different meanings. He says this;—‘Distinguished 
by conventional meaning, etc ’ The meaning is that for the benefit of the ordinary 
mind to whom the real word is unk nown as such, a word is divided into literal sounds 
by an act of the mind which is called convention. He describes the division into arti¬ 
cle sounds;—‘Of so many letters,’ neither more nor less. 

‘Such and such a succession’ means one having a particular order of uninterrup¬ 
ted succession. ‘Succession’ so ending,’ is that which is taken in by a single act of the 
understanding. He illustrates such and such an object;—‘ Such as the generic quality 
of a cow, &o.’ 

Well ; but if convention means that a particular word is to denote a particular 
object, then there is no confusion between word and meaning. For this reason he 
says;—‘Convention, however, &o.' 

*A manifestation of memory’; —The existence of this conventional relation is due 
to the function of memory. The convention which determines the meaning is not 
only this, that such and such a meaning has been given to such and such a sound ; it 
is also that such and such a sound i s remembered as correlated to such and such a mean¬ 
ing. This is the meaning. 

‘Whoever knows their distinction performs Satpyama thereon and thereby 
knows all,’ that is, understands the sounds of all living beings. The genitive case used, 
‘ their distinction’ is used only with reference to convention in which the forms are not 
distinct. 

A word has thus been established to be a single partless and jointless output 
of sound in which the literal sounds are only fancied to be articulations, Now he 
establishes that a sentence also i.s a single complete notion in the mind and that the 
words are simply fancied to be parts thereof. So he says;—‘ and in all words lives 
the power of a sentence.’ This is the explanation. A word is used to convey infor¬ 
mation to another. It is only what they are intended to convey that is conveyed 
to the other. The same is intended to be conveyed by them which is the field of any 
action, &o., with reference to them. It is not the object alone that is signified by 
them,'but the entire meaning of a sentence. All words are meant to complete the 
meaning of a complete sentence- Hence the same is their meaning. For this reason, 
where even a single word is used, even there the meaning is understood to be what it 
would be, if it were used together with another word. The whole meaning is not con¬ 
veyed by one word alone. Why? Because that such alone has not the power to 
convey the whole meaning. Therefore in such places it is the sentence alone that 
conveys the meaning not the separate words. Because however the words are parts 
of a sentence, they too have the power of denoting the meaning of a sentence, in the 
same way as literal sounds have the power of conveying the meaning of a word on 
account of appearing as articulations thereof. For this reason just as every literal 
sound is possessed of the pow'er of forming all means, so every word also is as such 
possessed of the power of forming all sentences and thus denoting the meaning inten¬ 
ded to be conveyed by all sentences. This is what is meant by saying, ‘ And in all 
words lives the power of a sentence.’ When some one says, ‘ A tree,’ it is understood, 
that a tree exists. The* word, ‘tree,’ together with the word, ‘is,’ understood, give 
the meaning of a sentence, and hence the word, tree, exists as part of a sentence. 
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But then how is it that the word, * is,’ is understood? For this reason he 
Biys:—' The object signified by a word never fails of existence. In the world, words 
are the means of ascertaining the existence of objects; and a word, always joining the 
object signified to the word ‘ is, ’ everywhere gives the meaning of a sentence. This 
is the meaning of an object never failing of existence. It is for this reason the prac¬ 
tice of those who know the usage of word, that wherever there is no other verb, the 
word ‘ is’ and ‘ becomes ’ are to be considered understood, and are to be supplied. 

Having described the nominal bases as never failing of a particular action he 
now shows that a particular-action never fails of a noun;—Thus oir pronouncing the 
word ‘ Cooks ’ the appropriate agents of the action signified are always understood. 
And the word excludes other inappropriate agents. It is thus that the meaning of a 
sentence is differentiated. 

Similarly are words found existing in a sentence although they are not requirea 
there; and for this reason all the more is it that words possess the power of giving the’ 
meaning of a sentence. For this reason he says:—‘ Then is also seen the combination 
of words in a sentence.’ Not even thus the words ‘ Vedic student, ’ <fec., used indepen¬ 
dently would convey such a meaning if they were not understood as conjoined to the 
words’ is, ’ &o. Thus the meaning is that this too has been fancied to be a part of a 
sentence. 

Let that be. But if the words themselves have the power of conveying the 
meaning of a sentence, there is no use of making sentences. The meaning intended 
to be conveyed by a sentence is conveyed by the words themselves. For this reason 
he says:—‘ In a sentence like this, <fec.’ It has been said that the meaning intended 
to be conveyed by a word is not conveyed by a word alone, until it is conjoined to an¬ 
other word understood. Hence are words separated from a entence and fancied as sepa¬ 
rate from them! and hence also are words separated from the meaning of a sentence, 
and are distinguished as either verbs or nominal bases. Thus are words to be etymo¬ 
logically explained by introducing the divisions of cases. 

But then why should so much trouble be taken to explain them ? For this 
reason he says:—‘ Otherwise how, etc ’ „ ,, 

In the sentence GHATO BHAVATI, BHAVATI BHKISAM DEHI, BHAVATI 
TISTHATI, the nouns and verb appear to be similar in external shape. The word 
BHAVATI in the first sentence is a verb and means ‘exists.’ In the other two 
sentences it is a noun and might be translated as ‘Your ladyship.’ 

Similarly in the sentence,s Asvastvam and Apvas Ysti, the former Asvas is a 
verb and means ‘be appeased.’ The sound Asvas is a noun and means a horse. 

Similarly in the sentences, Ajapayah Piva and Marayajapaya Sat-run In the 
former sentences it means the milk of a she-goat, and in the second it means ‘kill.’ 

Thus names and verbs being similar in external appearance, they would not be 
known as nouns and verbs if they were not to be separated from the sentence. How 
could they otherwise be explained as either verba or nominal bases? Hence words 
should be separated from a sentence and explained. It is not that, merely by thus 
explaining words after having taken them out of the sentence, they would really be¬ 
come different in nature. 

Having thus ascertained the nature of words, he now begins the discussion of 
the absence of real confusion (saukara) among word, meaning and idea, upon which 
confusion has been fastened by convention ;—‘ These are the word, the meaning and 
the idea among which obtains a distinction. ’ 

Thus, Svetate Prasadah, (white shines the mansion) rpeans an auction. It is, very 
plain here that the action of looking white which has to be established, comes firstj 
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and then arises the consciousness of the purpose of the action having been established. 

The word'^eta’ is a separate thing. Even where the word and meaning have their forms 
e^ablished, there exists a difference between word and meaning. He says this;— 

‘Svetah FrAs&dah iti ’ (the palace is white). The word here has the meaning of a 
no\in. The absence of the case ending is because the word is intended to express its 
own meaning. He divides the meaning:—‘These are words denoting both a noun and 
an action. The meaning of both these words is both of the nature of a noun and an 
action He divides the idea:—‘And also the meaning and the idea thereof.’ It is the 
word ‘ CHA’ in the original which gives the meaning of the words,‘ the meaning of the 
idea thereof.’ The relation shown here is with another object which is signified. 

The question is that if word, meaning and notion are known as single on acco: 
unt of confusion (saiikara, coming together) whence does the distinction come? He 
puts the question with this objectHow? ’ He gives the answer :—‘ By the correla¬ 
tion, this is that, &o.’ 

The meaning is that the cause i f the notion of unity is the qualification of the 
convention; it is not real, however. The use of words‘In the conventional sign’in 
the locative case shows that convention is the cause thereof. He shows the reality:— 
‘And the white object, &c.’ The ‘states’ are newness and oldness. ‘Goes with’ means 
becomes confused. 

By performing Samyama in this way with reference to the distinctions o f word, 
meaning and idea, the sounds of all animils, insects, &c., become distinctly intelligible 
to the Yogi. The Saipyama performed with respect to the speech of man is equally 
performed with respect to their sounds also, inasmuch as both are of the same class. 
The Yogi knows their different sounds, their different meanings and their notions. 
Thus is it proved.—123. 

.Sutra 18. 

H II 

Samakara, of residual p .tencie.s. trrvrir'ht'UliH .Sfiks&c karanAb, by 
the bringing of into cousciousne.*s. ^ Purva, of previous. ^rrfH Jfiti, life 
status iJBTtr Jnfinam, knowledge. 

18. By bringing residual-potencie.s into consciousness, the 
knowledge of previous life-state (Jati)—124. 
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Illc II 

YVASA. 

Residual potencies are two-fold,—those appearing as habits and causing 
memories and afflictions; and those appearing as virtue and vice and causing 
fruition. These are the unconscious characteristics of the mind-change 
(parinama), activity (chesta), suppression (idrodha), ideation in action (sakti), 
physical life (Jivana), characterization (dharma), now appearing along with 
them as they have been potentialized in previous births. Sainyama over these 
has the power of achieving the direct knowledge of the residual potencies. 
And their direct knowledge is not possible without the knowledge of space, 
time and operative cause. Thus is it that a Yogi brings into consciousness 
the previous life-states by obtaining direct knowledge of residual potencies. 
Similarly is obtained the knowledge of the life-states of others by obtaining 
direct knowledge of their residual potencies. 

The following story is heard in this connection:—Bhagav&n Jaigisavya 
obtained the knowledge of the distinction between the real and the unreal 
after he had seen the direct succession of life-changes during ten great crea¬ 
tions by having obtained direct knowledge of his residual potencies. The holy 
Avatya, having taken a body asked him;^ ‘ You have lived and thereby be¬ 
come chastened through ten Great kalpas. The essence of your Will-to-know 
has not been overpowered. You have experienced the troubles of life in hells, 
among animals and in wombs You have been born again and again among 
men and gods. Have you through all this life experienced the greater 
quantity of pleasure or of pain,—which? 

Jaigisavya replied to Bhagav^n Avatya:—‘I have lived through ten 
great creations. My mental essence has not been overpowered. I have 
experienced the troubles of hell and animal life. I have been born again 
and again among men and gods. I consider all that I have experienced as 
pain only. ’ 

Said the revered Avatya :—' This mastery of your reverence over the 
First Cause and this invaluable joy of contentment of yours,—do you 
place these too to the credit of pain ? 

The revered Jaigisavya said—‘ The joy of co*utentment is invaluable 
only in comparison with the pleasures of sensation. Compared to the bliss of 
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absolute freedom (Kaivalya) it is pain only. The possession of the three 
qualities is of the nature of the essence of the Will-to-know and what- 
everis possessed of the three qualities is thrown to the side of avoidable pain. 
The chain of desire is of the nature of pain. It has been said that when the 
anxiety of the pain of desire is removed, then comes joy, calm, undisturbed, 
all-embracing.’ 

VAOHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The residual potencies born of cognition are the causes of memories. The poten¬ 
cies of Nescience, &o,, are the causes of the fruition of the affictions of Nescience, &c. 
Fruition has the form of life-state, life-experience and life-period. The causes have 
the forms of virtue and vice. 

‘Potentialized in previous births’:—Brought about their causes in previous 
life-states. The characteristics of the mind are change, activity, suppression, active 
ideation, physical life and characterization. Like them are these potentializations too 
unconscious. The characteristics have been heard about and inferred. Samyama 
performed over these along with tlieir sub-heads has the power of producing the direct 
knowledge of both the residual potencies. 

Well; if this be so, the two residual potencies may be directly known. But how 
can the previous life-states be known in this way? For this reason the Commentator 
says:—‘And their direct knowledge is not possible without the knowledge of space, 
time and operative cause. ’ Operative cause is the former body and the organs of the 
powers of sensation and action. The meaning is that the knowledge of the residual 
potencies together with the circumstances of their fruition, is not different at all from 
the direct knowledge of life-state, ikc. Now he says that the Sarpyama over one’s own 
potencies applies to others also:—‘ Similarly is obtained the knowledge, &o.’ 

For the purpoae^of creating faith in this he relates the story of the dialogue 
between the revered Avatya and Jaigisavya :—‘The following story, &o.’ The great 
Kalpa is the Great Creation. 

‘Having taken a body’:—This means possessed of the glory of a Nirmfi,nakdya. 
‘Chastened’ denotes the state from which the dirt of Rajas and Tamas has been 
removed. 

‘Mastery over the First Cause ’ is godhead. It is by the possession of that, that 
he sets the Pradhana, the First Cause, into motion and gives to whomsoever he pleases 
such powers of body and sense as he wishes; and having made for himself thousands 
of bodies and powers he goes about as he pleases in heaven, midheaven and earth. 

Contentment is the destruction of desire, the characteristic of calmness of the 
essence of the Will to-be.—124. 

Sutra 19 

II II 

Pratyayasya, of the notions, tic Para, of other (minds). f%fl Chi- 
tta, of minds, ijwtr Jnanara, knowledge. 

19. Of the notions, the knowledge of other minds—125. 

II II 
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VYASA. 

By Samyama over the notions and thus by obtaining the direct know¬ 
ledge of the notions, comes the knowledge of other minds. But not of its 
object, that not being the direct object of the Yogi’s mind. He knows the 
mental emotion of love, but does not know the object of love. Because that 
which has been the object of the other man’s mind lias not been the object of 
the Yogi’s mind. It is only the other’s mental state that has been the object 
of the Yogi’s Sannyama. 

VACHASPA'ri’S GLOS.g. 

Of the notions, the knowledge of other minds. 

Because the mind of the otlier only becomes directly known, the notion only is 
known. 

As the direct knowledge of the potencies brings about the knowledge of the 
previous life states also, by causing the direct knowledge of the environments, so also 
it follows that when the mind of another is known, the object which is responsible 
for the existence of any particular state of the mind should also become known- 
This being the suggestion, the Commentator says:—‘But not along with its object.’ 
The former Samyaraa was with reference to all the environments; this is with 
reference to the mind of the other only This is the meaning. - 125. 

Sutra 20. 

II ^0 II 

Kilya, of the body Rfipa, over the form. Samyamat, 

by Sainyama. Tad, tiiab (form), irrjf Grahya, capable of receiving ttbati). 

.Sakti, the power Tad Giahya Sakti, Of perceptibility. 

Stambho, on the checking of. Cliaksidi, of the eye. Jratw Prakasa, witdi the 
light, Asaniprayogc, there being no contact Antardha- 

nam, di.sappearancc. 

20. By Saniyaina over the form of tlio body, on percepti¬ 
bility being checked, and thus there being no contact with the 
light of the eye, corae.s disappearance.—120. 

^TlfrriT: I nilffr :gr5^rafcf'iTf;Tg^ 11 :^o n 

VYASA. 

By Sainyama over the form of tlie body, he chocks the perceptibility 
of the form. On perceptibility being checked, and thus there being no longer 
contact with the light which carrie.s it to the eye, disappearance of the Yogi 
is brought about. By this the cessation of the percepljjon of sound, &c., must 
be understood as explained. 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

‘ By Samyama over the form of the body, on perceptibility being checked, and 
thus there being no contact with the light of the eye, comes disappearance.’ 

The body is made of the five tattvas. It becomes an object of perception to the 
eye on account of its possession of colour (for form). It is by colour that the body 
and its form becomes objects of perception. When the Yogi performs Samyama with 
reference to the form of the body, then is checked the operation of the perceptibility 
of colour, which is responsible for causing the ocular perception of the body. For this 
reason when the power of being perceived is checked, the Yogi is no longer visible. 
Thereby the light of sensation which is born in the eye of another, does not come into 
contact with the body that has disappeared. The meaning is that the body of the 
Yogi does not become the object of the other’s knowledge. Disappearance is to be 
brought about when it is desired that the Yogi should not be seen by anybody. By 
this should also be understood another aphorism to the following etfect:—By 
Samyama over the sounds, touciies, tastes, smells of the body, their perceptibility be¬ 
ing checked, there is no contact with the tympanum, skin, tongue and nose; and hence 
these disappear.—126. 

SAtra 21. 

Tiftfsifr ^ II II 

HhTOirg Sopakraraam, fast in fruition. fvT^qatiTq Nirupakramam, slow, 
w Cha, and, or. Karma, action, Karma, Tat, over these. 
Samyamidt, by Sarnyama. ?pTrcn=ri Aparanta, of death, JfiAnam, the 

knowledge. mR^vtr: Aristebhvah, by portents, srr V&, or. 

21. Karma is eitlmr fast-in-fruition or slow ; by Samyama 
over these comes knowledge of death; or, by portents. —127." 

^ifR; ^5% 17% gtRl 171%! I 

cr|l7¥rfll7ITr3«17?: 17IT ^ l cTcffsiITR'RFcI^?! SIR- 

cT’irs^ITfclT^ fl%T17%f ^ ft 1^31% | 

giftsicrfe% II II 

VYASA. 

The Karma which fructifies as life-period is two-fold, that which is fast-in 
-fruition and that which is s!ow-io-fruition Thus, for example, a wet piece 
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of cloth, well spread, dries in. a short time. Similarly the fasb-in-fruition. 

The same cloth when gathered up, however, will take a long time to 
dry. Similar is the slow-in-fruibion. 

Further fire, thrown into dry hay and accompanied by wind in every 
direction, burns it in a short time ; such is the fast-in-fruition. The same fire, 
however, applied to detached pieces of straw out of a heap, burns them in a 
very long time, Similarly the slow-in-fruition. 

Thus the one-birth Karma which is responsible for the period of life is 
two-fold, the fast-in-fruition and the slow-in-fruition. By samyama over these 
comes the knowledge of death, the smaller end of life. 

‘ Or, by the portents —A portent is three-fold Personal (AdhyAtmika), 
elemental (adhibhautika) and divine (adhidaivika). Of these, the personal 
Be hears nob the sound in his own body on stopping the passage of the ears. 
He sees not the light in the eyes on pressing them. 

And the elemental:—He sees the messengers of Yama. He sees sudden¬ 
ly and without thought the ancestors that have passed away. 

Similarly the divine ;—He sees the heavenly worlds and the Siddhas sud¬ 
denly. Or, he sees everything contrary to what he has been seeing the whole 
of his life. 

Ibis by these that a Yogi may optionally know the proximity of death. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

‘Karma is either fast-in-fruition or slow ; by Sarnyama over these comes the 
knowledge of death j or, by portents.’ 

The Karma which fructifies into life time is two-fold, the fast-in-fruition and 
the slow-in-fruition. The one-birth Karma certainly which is the cause of life-time, 
life-state and life-experience, fructifies into life-period. The fast-fructifying Karma is 
that which is going on fructifying without any reference to what time it may take to 
finish by causing experience, of which more has been over and a little only remains, 
whose operation is going on but whose fruitage is impossible to enjoy during life by 
oiie body and which, therefore, delays the Yogi, keeping him in the bondage of births. 

The same when but a small portion of the fruit has been enjoyed and which is 
operating to produce the remaining fruit with reference to the time that has been 
taken by the enjoyment of the past, works but slowly and, now and then, is slow to 
fructify. 

The Commentator renders this plain by two illustrations:—‘ As for example.’ 
He gives an illustration to render the same plainer still:—‘Or as fire.’ 

'The words* smaller end of life’ (aparauta) mean death with reference to the 
Great Latency which is the ultimate end. By Samyama over that Karma, that is, 
over virtue and vice, accrues the knowledge of death. By this the Yogi knows his 
fast-fructifying Karma, and then makes ’many bodies for himself and thereby enjoys 
the fruit thereof as fast as he likes and dies whenever he pleases. 

He takes up the context:—‘ Or by portents.’ The* indications are three-fold. 
They are called portents (aristas), because they frighten like an enemy. 
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‘Or 8eea everything contrary, <feo.’:—This excludes the trick of jugglers. But 
other-wise he begins to see heaven in villages and towns ; he begins to see also that the 
world of men only is the world of goods.—127. 

Sfllra 22. 

II II 

Maitri Adisu, over friendliness, &c. atmfJI Bal&ni, the powers. 

22. Over friendliness, &c., the powers.—128. 

gW gf^t^ i ^wrf^: ^ 

q'5iP?5T^«tT^?Tf% I Jig vtrjtt i ?r?T^ 

51 H^urwRif^fa ii ii 

VYASA. 

Friendliness, compassion and comphiisance are three feelings. Of these 
he gets the power of friendliness by habituating the mind through cons¬ 
cious volition to sympathy towards happy beings. He gets the power of com¬ 
passion by habituating the mind to compassion towards sufferers. He gets 
the power of complaisance by habituating the mind to complaisance towards 
the virtuous. By conscious habituating volition comes trance which is Sam- 
yama. Thereby are born the powers which know of no obstacle in their 
working. 

It is indifference that is practised towards the sinful, not conscious habi¬ 
tual volition. Hence there is no trance here ; and hence by reason of there 
being no Samyama, there is no power of indifference. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

‘Over friendliness, &o., the powers.’ By the performance of Saniyama over 
friendliness, &o., the powers of friendliness, &o. come to him. Of these the power which 
comes by the practice of the feeling of friendliness, is that by which he can make the 
whole living world happy, and hence becomes the well-wisher of all. 

Similarly, by the power of compassion he lifts sutfering creatures out of pain and 
the causes of pain. 

Similarly, by the power of complaisance he becomes just to all the world. 

Now the Commentator describes that the conscious practice of habituating voli¬ 
tion is the cause of trance, as this will be of use further. 

‘By conscious habituating volition comes trance which is Samyama.’ 

Although Samyama means concentration, meditation and trance, and not only 
trance, still because trance is their immediate effect and is, therefore, the chief of the 
three, therefore the word is used hero as applying to the same. 

In some places the reading is— 

‘Conscious habituating volition is trance.’ There conscious habituating volition 
and trance would become the causes,». «., the limbs of Samyama taken as whole. 

Power (virya) is effort. For this reason the man who possesses the power of 
friendliness, &o., puts forth an effort to render people happy, &o., and his effort is not 
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checked. Indifference, however, means absence of effort. There can be no volition with 
respect to that; nor does there exist anything such as happiness, &o., which might 
thereby be brought into existence.—128. 

Sflora 23. 

H 

Balesu, over the powers, ffel Hasti, elephants. Bala, power. 
UTT^iffr Adini, and the others. 

23. Over the powers, the powers of elephant, &c.—129. 

VYASA. 

By Sarnyama with reference to the strength of an elephant he comes to 
possess the strength of an elephant. 

By Satnyaraa over the power of the king of birds, one gets the power 
of the king of birds. 

By Samyaina over the powers of V4yu, one gels the power of V4yu. 

yAchaspati’s gloss. 

‘Over the powers, the powers of elephant, &c. He gets the strength of whomso¬ 
ever he performs Samyama over.—129. 

Sutra 24. 

iraraT II ^8 II 

jr^??TT Pravrittyah, of the higher sense-activity. %rai Loka, of the light. 

Nyas^t, by the directing. |rgil Suksma, of the subtler, Vyava- 

hita, of the veiled. fsWfig Viprakris^a, of the remote. JMnam, the 

knowledge. 

24. The knowledge of the subtle, the veiled, the remote, by 
directing the light of higher seuse-activity towards them.—130. 

5rxT«ixTf^»f53^^ H II 

VYASA. 

The higher sense-activity of lucidity has been described. It is that 
higher sight which the Yogi’s mind directs towards the subtle, the veiled or 
the remote and thereby knows the object. 

VACHASPATI’S GLGSS. 

Throwing that sight by Samyama over the subtle, tlfe veiled and the remote, 
the Yogi thereby knows the objeok—24. 
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Sfitm 25. 

w 

Bhuvana-Jnananij cLe knowledge of the regions. ^ SArye, 
on the sun, ^’rnTTg[ Samyamat, by Samyama. 

25. By Saniyama on the sun; knowledge of the regions.—131. 

1 HcEI^rTIT: snT% 

?ri^^Tf 5rfq^cfn:TM%^.sfcTf?:^gj; i 
cTrl: tp:: lTr|?sr^q?fHt I SI15Tiqc^Tt ?T^f^ 

wtfi: 1 ^?TT 5Tfr^i^??rqt ^TcJT^nqir ?;% i 
SII^Nr?I^cIcrt 1 5F^5^T ?Tf^ SISTT HJT^- 

I ?T^R't%^q' 5 ''qfT: ^f^i; 

:arTJT:Sfl%Sr 1 

'TT^cTfsriftjjf: I cfcTl WfTcT^RT 

?rmrT??53r^^rT^cT^?T^qTcTrHn??Tff^ RH qTrTT^f^ I 

^^JTcfr q^?r7:T5U ?:T5frT||;5T^CFf^|jwft5J>T?nf^ 

1 ?r^ lf5TJi¥ri3?:T7TT5ft^lcT^^^mift ^%q¥rr*T; 

?-T«' 3 ! ^TTfsfcTtS?! 

g; 4 sRrKTj[Tf^’^# I ’T^m 

^'t% Jr^5I^?Tt5T5TRTf^T% ^JTqjgi ftRiTT?!- 

5r^^^Tl^frRTi?^T% ifr^q ¥rK5Tf?r% I stt^^tt vr^- 

?[W*rr5^^cRt?TPT5 irafHrl^TT; ^gjTT^JF^i^RTirrsT: fr:^ ^^fftr^Tfcrq;^ i 

i r sa^r^i^^^rwl 

3rTfsrl>P6crcft f^%?r ifer; i fs:!j^!jT f^^ni: 

R 5 j[l^ 55iqq^r%^TT; 

'T^wfir^T^^fjfTftRf^Tcrrt i cT^cTcr# ^si%f^- 
R^?xRiTT¥JT>-:^ s^g'jq; 1 R rr^:rr?R5Tii^5i?T^ ?T?iT^Td i ^ 

tncTit 

f^T^Tq?iTr<^fi:Rd ^§i?:T^R^RT^%iTn7':Rr; i R 51 §( 1 ^ 

5?T?TTflTT5rt 1 ^^fet^SfTRTgflPTii:^: 1 cT^r HT^JT 

^RRfjif 5 ?iRTf?r I ^gjT? sttrt^: i 

1 wrf^^qrrfRfr; ’^t^r ^^rffi^f^T; i f^JStr ?Tf^* 

^wiTTmwR^r^rTr ^ 

29' 
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I ?T%rTif^mrt^JT 5^^rTT%;- 
^ TffjrTg:^5rrf¥R’:Rdf¥r: ^erTfc^RT *Tif^ ^ sn^vm 'T^f^ 

I sra^T srf^rrmTr *r§Ti^crgr%!Tt v;?irt- 

fRr: I SRT^ ^§T# 

3§JJr5RJTf^^T ?nRT ?% I ^ fsJjqjT f^^- 

?5tTR5q; \ ^TTfe f^rfsrsTt ^^f5i^r?T; I fnvTR^?:! mrm^^smi 
«^RTfT?:T SR^l'Rf^T5'7 

I sfgRl: =^sri^ SR^rir; 

?ETmnTT; ^TR%?T^% I ?^SI%ST OT^'qiwicTT: !Iv:TTST- 

?IT^R»Tf3'^; 1 cHTR^crr: R%c!^vs?IR^T: 

>S^TR5^T; Rc?TmT ?IR?^»Tr3r^RR^’^T; R|rTRf|[!I^^SOTmm^^5r^«3T- 
srfirS'^ i ^ i 

^RgiTtg'lt *T ^*Tv:^ ??I^5n ?Rcratf^5TT 1 ^^- 

S[r^ R«T*t ??^T ?Rts??nrrf^ i ^ r# ii R*/ ii 

VYASA. 

Their detail:—There are seven regions. Of these beginning from Avichi 
up to the back of the Meru, is the region called Bhur. 

Beginning from the back of the Meru np to the pole-star adorned with 
planets, asterisras and stars, is the starry region, the Antariksa. 

Beyond this is the region Svar, having five planes. The third is 
Mahendra; the fourth is the Maharloka of the lords of creation; after this 
is the three-fold Brahma region. These are the -Tanaloka, the Tapoloka and 
the Satyaloka. 

‘First comes the triple plane 
Of Brahma’s region high ; 

Creations’s lords have then 
Their region; and then, 

Cometh Indra’s region— 

Know all these as Heaven; 

Then come the stars above, 

And the last cometh Bhur.’ 

Thk vsrse all puts these together. 

Tiien ud to the Avichi, one placed above the other, are the six great 
hells, the Mahakala (1), the Atnbari.sa (2), the Raurava (.3), the MahA,rauava 
t4), the Kalasfitra {5}, and the Aiidhatamisra (6;, iu which are the excesses of 
earth, air, fire, ak8,sa, and darkness respectively. Here are bom beings who 
are to suffer from the cons(i:[uence,s of bheij stored up Karma. 
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Then are the seven Pat^las, the neither worlds, Sutala, Vibala, Talatala, 
Mahatala, Rasatala, Atala and Patala. 

The eighth is this earth, having seven dvipas and known as Vasumatt. 
lii the middle thereof is the gold-;n king of mountains, the Sumeru. Its peaks 
are of silver, coral, crystal, gold and pearl Here, bine like the leaf of the blue 
lotus, on account of the sheen of the emerald, is the southern region of the 
heavens ; the eastern is white, the western bright, and the northern yellow. 

And on its right side is tlv Jambu (tree), whence is this called the Jam- 
budvlpa. Its night and day take their round of existence from the motion 
of the sun. 

This has three northern mountain chains having blue and white peaks. 
Their length is 2,000 yojanas. Surrounded by these mountains are three 
continents, 9,000 yojanas each. They are Ramanaka, Hiranmaya, arid Uttara* 
kuru. 

• 

To the south are the thme mountain chains, Nis4da, Hemakiita, and 
Hemasririga, 2,000 yoja'ias in extension each. Among these are continents, 
Harivarsa, Kimpurusa and Bharata. The eastern regions of Sumeru are 
bounded by BhudrAsa and Malavavat, the western by Ketumala and Gandha- 
madana. 

In the middle is the continent of I!4vrita. All this is one hundred 
thousand yojanas of Sumeru, e-ch side being half that dimension. 

It is to be known that this Jambudvipa is 100,000 yojanas in dimension, 
It is surrounded by double its extent of salt ocean. 

Each twice as large as the preceding one are the other dvipas Saka, 
Kusa, Krauncha, Salmala, Gomedha, and Puskara. So are the seven oceans 
There are beautiful- mountain- looking like mustard seed, The seven oceans 
which surround these like bracelets, taste as sugar-cane, wine, clarified butter, 
curds, gruel and milk (besides .he salt one). They reach up to the real horizon. 
They measure fifty crores of yojanas (5';0,000,000) All this is well arranged 
in the sphere of phenomenal world. 

Here then in the Patalas, the oceans and the mountains are the habita¬ 
tions of the elementals. The ,<,suras, gandharvas, the kinnaras, yaksas, rdk- 
sasas hhHas, prelas, pisdcha.i, apasmartikas, apsaras, brahmardkaasas, kus- 

mdndas, and vindyakaa, live there. 

* • 

In the dvipas live good men and gods. Sumera is the garden of the- 
gods. The gardens arc Misravaua. Nandana, Cbaitraratha, and Sum&nasa. 
Sudharma is the council ^of the gods. Sudarsana is their city; Vaijayanta 
their palace. 
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Above the Sumeru is the astral regicn, in which the planets, astevisms 
and stars move round the pole-star, carried on in their courses by certain motive 
forces (Vayus'.— 

In the Mahendraloka live six classes of devas, the tridasas, agnisvattiis, 
yamyas, tusitas, aparanirmii.avasavari.inas, and pariiiiiinitavasavarbiiias. Ail of 
them have tlie power of fullilinent of de.sire.s by mere ihouglu.“, and are poss¬ 
essed of the attaininenls known as Anima, &c. Their life-times are meanircd 
by a Kalpn, They are very Leaiitifiil. They enjoy their desires. Their bodie.s 
come into existence without parents, by the mere force of their good actions. 
They have good and ohedient nymphs in their families. 


Ill Mie great Piajapatya regions there are five descriptions of god.s ; 
Kiimudas, Rihluis, Prafcnrdanas, Aujaiiabha.s, and Pracliitabhas, They have 
the Maluibiiutas in their power. C-mtemplatiou is their food. They live on 
for a thousand Kalpas. 

In the fir.st sphoro of BralirnS,, the Janaloka, there are four classes of 
gods, the BrahraapnrohitaH, the Brahmakayikas, the Brahmamalutkayikns, 
and the Amiras. Tiiey !iav..3 jiowor over the elements and tlie powers of sen¬ 
sation and action. Each lives twice n.s long as the preceding one. 

In the second, the Ta[ioloka, tlioie are throe classes of gods, the Abha- 
svaras, the MahahliAsvaras, and the Satyamaha.svaras. They h-avo power over 
the source of elements and powor.s, the tannu^tras. Each lives twice as long as 
the preceding one. 

All of them are nonrishod by coiitem[)laliuii. Their kiiov/ledge is not 
checked in the region above them. There is uothing which is hidden from 
them on the lower planes. 


In the third sphere of Brahma, the Satyaloka, live four classes of gods, the 
Achyiitas, the Suddhanivasa, the SatyabhiTs and the Sainjnasamjhinas. They 
do not build habitation.s. Tiiey live in them.selves, one above the other. They 
have their power over the Miilaprakriu. They live on till ihe end of creation. 
Of these, the Acliyntaa enjoy tlie bliss of rhe Indistinctive trance (savi- 
tarka samadhi) ; the Hnddliamvasas enjoy the blis.s of the Aledil.ativo trance. 


The Satyfibhils revel in pure bliss, (aiiaiida). 


The Barajnasamjhinas are happy 


in the Egoistic trance. They live within the three regions (trilokih 


These are the seven regions including the Brahmalokas. The Videhas 
and the Prakyitilaya.s have reached the .state of qna.si-freedom, tiiey have there¬ 
fore not been placed in the phenomenal world. 

All this, the yet unseen, the Yogi mu.st see by performing Saniyama 
over the solar entrance and thence over the connected objects. Let him prac¬ 
tise until all become.? clear. 
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VACn ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

‘Knowledge of the regions by Samyama over the sun.’ 

First, the Commentator describes the seven regions briefly up to the end of the 
verse which puts them together. Then he takes up in detailed description:—‘ Then 
up from Avichi, etc ’ The word‘ ghana ’ is used for Prithivi (e:^-th). 'These great 
regions are to be understood as having many sub-divisions. He gives their other 
names:—‘The Mah4k&la, &o.’ ‘Its night and day take their round of existence from 
the motion of the sun.’ Whichever portion the sun leaves, there is night Which¬ 
ever the sun adorns there is day. 

He gives the dimensions of the whole of the Jambudvipa. This is a hundred 
thousand yojanas. How is this hundred thousand arranged? Half of it, that is fifty 
thousand, is placed on either side of the Meru. It is for this reason that the Meru 
is the middle thereof. The oceans are twice each. They are like heaps of mustard 
seed. As the heap of mustard see 1 is neither above the ground like a heap of barley, 
nor yet level with the surface of tlie earth, so are the oceans also. 'They are adorned 
by mountains as with ornaments. .Such are the dvipas. All this sphere of the earth 
is very well arranged in the body o) Brahma’s Egg together with the seven dvipas and 
all its forests and mountains, cities, oceans, which surround it like a necklace. 

Now he shows who livetheie in different places:—‘Here then in the Patalas, 

&c.’ 

He mentions the arrangement of the Sumeru ;—‘ Sumeru is the garden of the 

gods.’ 

Having described the Bhurloka with its various details, he now describes the 
Antarik.saloka as well with details;- Above the Sumeru is the astral region, &o,’ 

‘ Operation of motive forces, ’ means the working of )he forces. 

He describes the heaven world:—‘ In the Mahendra loka, &c.’ 

‘Classes of gods’means species of gods. He describes Ibo liighest of powers of 
all the sis :—‘ All of them have the power of fulfilment, (fee.’ Desirable objects come 
to them by the mere force of wi.:,hing for them. 'They are very beautiful, adorable. 
‘They enjoy their desires: ’ This means that they are fond of the sex-passion. 

He describes the Maharloka:—‘ In the great, (fee.’ ‘’They have the Mahff- 
bhfltas in their power. ’ Whatever they like, the Mahubhfftas supply them with. 
The Mahfibhutas take this and that form in obedience to and in accordance with their 
wishes. 

‘Contemplation is their food ’ —They are satisfied by mere contemplation and 
grow thereby. 

' He describes the Janaloka:In the first of the Brahmalokas, (fee,’‘'They have 

power over the elements and the powers of sensation, &c.’ The elements are the Pri- 
thvi, (fee. 'The powers are the senses of bearing, (fee. Howsoever they desire to employ 
these, they do so employ them. 

Following the order of the al)ove description he now takes up the second region 
of Brahma:—‘ In the second, <kc., t.hey have power over the source, <fec.’ 'The souime 
is the five tanmfitras. 'They have power over them. The Agamis say that by their 
wish the tanmfitras take the form of any body they desire. 

‘Each lives twice as much as the preceding one’:—The Mahabhasvaras have 
twice the limit of the age of the Abhfisvaras; the Satyamahasvaras have double their 
age. This is the meaning. 

‘'Their knowledge is not checked in the region above them’:—‘Above’ means 
in the Satyaloka. From the Avioh: up to the Tapaloka whatever is there of the subtle 
and remote, they know. 

He describes the third regi(-*n of Brahma, the Satyaloka: ‘In the third sphere 
of Brahma, (fee.’ ‘They d(J not build habitations, houses.’ Because they have no 
place where to support themselves, they live in themselves independent of any support 
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in space. They have power over the Mulaprakriti. The three qualities, the Sattva, the 
Eajas and the Tamas, function in accordance with their wishes. They live up to the end 
of creation and so it is heard:—Having reached the performance of a function simi¬ 
lar to that of Brahma, their spirits are prepared for that, and they accordingly reach 
the highest state. 

• 

Having described the generic functions of the gods, he now takes their names and 
describes the specific functions of each;—‘Of these the Achyutaa, &e.’ The gods 
named Achyutas derive their happiness by the contemplation of gross objects. They 
are satisfied thereby. The gods known as Suddhanivilsinas find happiness in the con¬ 
templation of subtle objects ; they are pleased thereby. The gods named Satyfibhas 
derive happiness from the contemplation of the objects of the senses. The SamjfiAsam- 
jninas derive their happiness from the contemplation of egoism alone, and are pleased 
thereby. All these take up the Cognitive trance. 

Why are the performers of the ultra-cognitive trance, the Videhas and the Prak- 
ritilayas, not placed within the lokas 1 Those whose Will to-be is active and shows 
objects to the Purusa, carry on the evolution of the universe and are, therefore, within 
the world. Not so the Videhas and the Prakritilayas, even though their minds have 
still their duty to fulfil. All this up to the Satyaloka and down to the Avichi, the 
Yogi should know in the solar entrance, i. e., the tube called Suiumna. ■ 

Even by this much all is not known. For this reason he says: - ‘ And thence on 
other objects besides the Susumna, wherever the teacher of Yoga points out, until all 
this world becomes visible. ’ 

The essence of the Will-to-know is by its very nature possessed of the power of 
illuminating the universe. Being however covereo by darkness it illuminates only those 
regions from which the cover is removed by Rajas. When the solar entrance is un¬ 
covered, the regions are illuminated. This rule does not apply elsewhere. The Sarn- 
yama performed elsewhere has only the power of unveiling as much of the Buddhic 
essence, as the Sauiyama is performed with reference to. Thus all is plain.—131. 

SAtra 26. 

u u 

Chandre, on the moon. rIKT Tara, of tlic stars, starry. Vyuha, of 
the systems. Jhanam, the knowledge. 

26, On the moon, the knowledge of the starry systems,—132. 

1 ^ |I 

VYASA. 

Let him know the starry systems by performing Samyama with reference 
to the moon. —132. 

SAtra 27. 

II II 

W % Dhruve, on the pole-star. FT^ Tad, of their, Gati, movement. 

'5 ^ 

JnAnam, the knowledge. 

27, On the pole-star the knowledge of their movements—133. 
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w ^ irfciwHq; I ?T?fr \k ^hm 5rKT?!iT irf^ i 

VYASA. 

Then let him know the mo\'eixieiits of the stars by performing Samyama 
with reference to the pole-star. — 133. 

Sutra, 28. 

irfvr Nabhi, of the navel ^ Chakre, on the plexus, Kaya, of 

the body, Vyuha, of the s;, stem. ^Irf^ Jnanam, the knowledge. 

28. On the plexus of tlio nave!, the knowledge of the sy.stem 
of the body.—134. 

^ STTUfiTfq-q fsr??Tr^: II Rc II 

YYASA. 

Let him know the system of the body by performing Sainyama over the 
plexus of the navel. There are three hiimour.s, gas, bile and phlegm. There 
are seven substances, skin, blood, mu.scle, tendon, bone, fat and semen. The 
previous in order among the.e is external to the next following. Such Is 
their comparative position.—i:;4. 

Sutra 2!). 

u II 

55^3 Kandia, of the throat. ^ Kupe, iu the pit. K.sut, of hunger, 
ftqTOT Pipasa, thirst. fJtfRr; Nivritiih, the subdual. 

29. Ill the pit of the throat, subdual of hunger and thirst, 
—135. 

Wf^ f%; I Rf ?r':i^crf^?g^^?r>siq?crrrqi»<T3r^?r#T- 

r^^cTIrf ffTTT% ?T STT^^ ti II 

VYASA. 

Below the tongue i,s the throat; below that the gidlet; below that the 
pit (stomach). By Sainyama there, hunger and thirst tease not.—135. 

Sutra 30. 

H 30 M 

^iTWT^T^ Kurma-nadyam, tortoise tube, Sbhairyara, steadiues.s. 

30. On the tortoise tube (kurman^i), steadiness.—136, 
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:3T% 5n^ cT^T 

I W ^qt Tft\5T %% II ?o II 

VYASA. 

Below Uie throat pit in the chest is a tube of the shape of a Lortoiseo. 
By performance over that, the Yogi gets firmness of position aa that of .snake, 
alligator, &o. {i.e . the power of hibernation). 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

26, 27, 28, 29, and 30. 

Whatever the Yogi wishes to know, he must perform Sanryama with reference to 
that. Thus Samyama tending to bring about the cessation of hunger and thirst and 
steadiness have been taught by the words of the aphorism and have been explained by 
the words of the Commentary already explained.-—30. 

>Svltra 31. 

^ Mu rdiia, of the hoad, the coron.al, Jyotisi, on the light, 

Siddha, of the perfected ones, Barsanam, the vision. 

HI. In the coronal light, vi.sion of the Perfected-Ones. —137. 

qjqi^srcTR=grs[* sr*rR5r5c 

f:?qT%>5r?rttirqr^f^5q>t:F?rrr^5rTrw^^TJTji il 

\ AhlsA. 

In the .skull there is a bright light in the hole. By Sainyama thereupon 
come.s vision of the perfected ones, the Siddluls, moving in space between 
carch and ho i von. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

By the word ‘ coronal' the Susurnua tube is indicated. The Samyama is to be 
there—137. 

8fttra 32. 

5rnlTVfi|T H a 

jnfhvrr^ Prfttibhftd, by prescience, gr Va, or, Sarvam, all, 

32. Or, all knowledge by prescience (prfttibha). —138. 

1 ?TRqj i q«rt- 

swr qr qtjft siT%iT?q irR#TcqWTfq%il ii 

\YkS\. 

Prescience is also named Taraka. It is the fore-runner of discriminative 
knowledge, as light is the fore-runner of the ,sun at»sunrise. The Y'ogi may 
also know everything by that, (a.s an alternative means) after the birth of 
knowledge, called prescience<r-13S. 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS, 

Pratibha, prescience, is the same as self-suggestion (Uha), the coming into cons¬ 
ciousness without external aid of anything unknown. When Samyama is performed 
with the object of attaining the Highest Intellection, then at the time of the height of 
practice, there takes its rise a power which, as it were, draws in all knowledge. The 
Yogi knows everything by that. It is called Taraka, (from tri to swim, to cross over,) 
because by bringing about the Highest Intellection it helps in crossing over’the world 
of life and death.—138. 

SAtr.a 33 

f ^ n u 

Hridaye, in the heait. f%TT Chitta, of the mind, Samvit, the 

knowledge 

33. In the heart, the knowledge of the mind.—139. 

I ^ ?r%T- 

II?? II 

VYASA. 

In the lotus-like cavity, the temple in the city of BrahmA, lives the 
Intelligence. By performing Saniyama with reference to that, comes the 
power of knowing the (Chitta) 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The Commentator describes the word Heart (Hridaya). The self is called 
Brahma, being largest of all, His city is that in which he is housed, knowing it as he 
does to be his own. Cavity means hollow. The same is the lotus too with its face 
downwards. The same is the temple. 

He gives the reason for the mind knowing mind (the Manas knowing th« 
Chitta): ‘Intelligence lives there.’ By Samyama over that, the Yogi knows the 
Chitta with its modifications,—33. 

SAtra 34. 

Sattva, of the objective essence. g’J'TU)’: Pnrusiyoh, and of the Purusa. 
<tr?qWfT Atyanta, quite. sir?r|^«rrgl: Asaiikirnayoh, di.stinct from each other. 
Jlrtnr Pratyaya, the notion of distinction, Avisesah, the absence, jftrrj 

Bhogah, is experience. ParArthatvat, because it exists for another. 

SvArtha, on his own object. Samyamat, by Samyama. 

Purusa-Jnanam, the knowledge of the Purusa. 

34. Experience consists in the absence of the notion of 
distinction between the Paru?a and Objective-Essenee, which are 
really quite distinct-from-each-other, because it exists for another. 

30 
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By Samyama on his own object, comes the knowledge of the 
Puru?a.—140. 

src^mrf^^ 

^^^^F^TcTTSTc?!^ I cRJTra ^- 

^55=?rf^^%*TnT^; 5^q5E^^n:c^T?5rra'fT?3j?Tt: sic?i?TTf^^ ^riir: i 

I ^ ¥?i»TJr??I?T: ’KT^Ic^Tf IT^^T; I ^Rmfsrf^- 

f!?^%ITr5t^*TtS?^T: lTciI?T^?rW H?TJTfcp^fw^^TI SlftT ^TT^T^ 1 5T 'ST 

2^qjif?T^ 5^?T^i^5iT 5^^ I n:^ ?f sTf^rq ^^Tcm^^sf 

15r«rT^rf;q^ i fgfrr^n:»T^ f^^ijfnrr^ ll ?«ii 

VYASA. 

The essence of the Will-to-be is of the nature of illumination ; and when 
it overpowers the qualities of Disturbing energy (Uajas) and Inertia i,Tamas), 
which are equally related to it by co-existence, it takes up the form of the no¬ 
tion of the distinction between the Purusa and Objective Essence. Widely 
different from tliat changing Objective Existence also in characteristic is the 
Purusa who appears as pure consciousness. They are quite distinct from each 
other. Experience consists in the notion of the two not being taken as dis¬ 
tinct, because the objects are shown to him. The notion of enjoyment is the 
knowable, because the Essence of matter exists for another. There is another 
notion, however, the notion of the Purusa, which is quite distinct from this, 
and which appears as pure consciousness. 

By Sainyama with reference to this notion is born the knowledge of the 
Purusa. The Purusa is not known by that notion of itself, which is the self¬ 
same as the Objective Buddhi. The Purusa only sees that notion of self by 
himself.- And so it has been said;—‘By what, Oh ! is the knower to be 
known ?’ 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

When the Essence of the Will-to-be, which is of the very nature of the luihinoUs, 
essence of things, which is extremely pure, and which is on account of the utter sup- 
presssion of the Rajas and Tamas modified into the phenomenon of the distinction 
between the Purusa and the Objective Essence, is entirely different from the Purusas 
what to speak of the Rajas and the Tamas? It is with this in his mind that the 
author of the aphorisms says, ‘ Distinction between the Purum and the Objective Ess¬ 
ence.’ 


Having the same in mind the author of the Commentary too says;—‘The es¬ 
sence of the Will-to be, cko.’ Not only possessing tbe nature of illumination, but 
modified too at the same time as the discriminative knowledge, and therefore extre¬ 
mely pure and luminous, it therefore bears extreme resemblance to cousoio usneas, 
would mean confusion. 
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For this reason he says ;—‘ Which are equally related to.it by co-existence.’ Co-eiis- 
tenoe is the relation of one not existing without the other. Those which bear the 
relation of oo-existenoe equally, are the qualities of Disturbing Energy (Rajas) and 
Inertia (Tamas),‘Overpowering’means controlling. He describes the absence of 
confusionWidely different from the.Changing Objective, k,o.’ 

The word ‘ also ’ signifies that it is not only different from the Sattva, but from 
the Rajas and Tamas also. ‘Changing Objective existence’ is used to indicate the 
distinction of the unchanging Puru^a. 

‘The notion of these two not being taken as distinctive’:—The Will-to-be is of 
the nature of either the quiescent, the disturbed, or the forgetful notions. When 
consciousnosa is reflected into it, then the quiescence, the disturbance and the forget¬ 
fulness are fastened on to the consciousness. (This happens in the same way) as the 
moon reflected into pure water, looks as if trembling on account of the unsteadiness 
of the water. 

He mentions the cause of experience:—‘Because the objects are shown to the 
Purusa, ’ This has been explained often. 

Well; let the essence of the Will-to-be be different from the Purusa. But how can 
experience be different from the Purusa 1 For this reason he says:—‘The notion of 
enjoyment,’t. the notion consisting of enjoyment, ‘ is of the Objective Essence and 
therefore existing for the sake of another. ’ All that is enjoyable is of the nature of 
the knowable. Objective Essence is for the sake of another, because it consists of 
many things brought together; and because experience is a characteristic. That also 
is for the sake of another. It becomes the enjoyable of that particular enjoyer for 
whose sake soever it may be in existence. 

Or, it may be said that experience is the feeling of pleasure and pain as being in 
consonance or dissonance with the prevailing mental trend at any time. This cannot 
be in consonanoa or dissonance with itself. No self-contradictory manifestation 
can exist in itself. Hence it must be the objects that are either in consonance or disso¬ 
nance ; and it is this that constitutes experience. The self is the enjoyer; the know- 
able is that which he enjoys. 

‘Which is quite distinct from this’:—^The words ‘ on account of existence for 
the sake of another ’ are to be supplied here as understood to explain the distinction. 

Well; let that be. But if the Purusa is thus the object of knowledge, then there 
must be posited another intelligence, which this intelligence knows, and so on and on 
and thus there would be no stability of thought. For this reason ha says:—‘The 
Purusa is nob known by that notion of itself, &o.’ This is the construction: The 
noQ-intelligent is illuminated by consciousness, not consciousness by the non-intelli- 
gent. How could the notion of the Purusa (being non-intelligent, as being a modi¬ 
fication of the Will-to be illuminate the conscious solfl It has, however, been said that 
the conscious self, not depending for illumination upon another, illuminates the non-in- 
telligent. By saying that the not on of the Purusa is of the nature of the essence of 
the Will-to-be, it is meant to bo stated that it is of the nature of the non-intelligent, 
and is therefore unconscious as such. What looks like the objective appearance of 
the Purusa, and becomes as such an object of knowledge, is the reflection of the Pu¬ 
rusa into the essence of the Will- to be. This reflection depends upon the Purusa as 
the reflection of the face into the mirror depends upon the face. The Will-to-be be¬ 
comes the object of the Purusa by that reflection and not in its own nature of illumi¬ 
nation The notion of self-knowledge consists in making the object of knowledge, the 
reflection of the Purusa into the Buddhi. He illustrates,.^the same by a Vedio text 
(Br. Up. II. 4-14:—)‘And so it has been said’by Isvara:—‘ By what Oh ! is th? 
knower to be known's’ That is, bjr nothing.—140. 
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SAtra 35. 

\\\^n 

f^fTt Tatah, thence. JH^W: Pratibha, preicience. '^rraw S'fi.vana, higher 
hearing %3[iT Vedana, higher touch, ’irr^af Adarsa, higher vision, 

A 3 v§,da, higher taste. VS,rtA higher smell. 5TmP^ Jayante, proceed. 

35. Thence proceed prescience, higher hearing, touch, vision, 
taste, and smell.—141. 

?R(t irnr?^ i itTf^Rg;^JT55T^5?Tr^si^- 

«j^hrf!Tr»TcrirRq;^i «rr^qrfi ^rr^- 
srrf^T^rfi ^f?fr f^^*T?'^f^?rT5TfTrc^Tf^ 
^Rir 5rr*if^ it ii 

VYASA. 


By prescience comes the knowledge of the subtle, the intercepted, the 
remote and the past and future. By higher hearing comes the hearing of di¬ 
vine sounds by touch, the knowledge of divine touch ; by vision comes the 
knowledge of heavenly colour; by smell, the cognition of higher odours; by 
taste comes the cognition of divine laste.s. These are born constantly. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Samyama over self-illumination is impossible until the Pradhina has fulfilled 
its objeot'of making the whole of herself known to the Purnsa. Therefore, the author 
shows all the attainments which precede it;—‘Thence proceed prescience higher hear¬ 
ing, touch, vision, taste, and smell. ’ By this it is also said that mind, hearing, skin, 
eye, tongue and nose favourably strengthened with the virtues resulting from the 
praotioe of Yoga, are the invisible causes respectively of prescieuce and higher hearing, 
&c. ^ 

The words Sravana, &c., used in the text are teclinical terms for denoting the 
hearing of divine sounds, ic. The Commentary is easy.—141. 

Sutra 3G. 


% T%g5r: n w 

^ Te, they. VWTVjt Samadhau, bo traiice. ^iTSr'T^: Upasargah, 
obstacles. -sgrVU^ Vyutthane, to the outgoing of the mind, Siddhaya^, 

perfections. 

36. They are obstacles to trance, but perfections to the out¬ 


going mind.—142. 

5TT 1ii ii 

VYASA. 


They, the powers of prescience, fee., prove to be obstacles when they 
appear in a mind which has reached the state of trance ; because they oppose 
the knowledge obtained in that state. When, however* they appear in a mind 
which is active in going out. thev are n^.^.n.■T.Tv..^...~ 
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vAchaspati’s gloss. 

As it may be that one who has been performing Samyama with reference to the 
self, may on the appearance of these attainments think that he has achieved what had 
to be achieved, and thus give up further effort, the author says :—‘ They are obstacles 
to trance, but perfections to the out going mind.’ 

It is only ha whose mind is active in going out that becomes proud of the posses¬ 
sion of these as attainments A beggar in life may think that the possession of a little 
wealth is the fulness of riches. The Yogi, however, who is inclined to the attainment 
of trance must reject them whenever they come. He has vowed the removal of all the 
three descriptions of pain to their licmost limit. That being the object of the Purusa, 
how can he take pleasure in the attiinments which are the opponents of that state of 
being 1 This is the meaning of the aphorism and the commentary.—142. 

Siitia 87. 

u u 

Bandha, of bondage, EFiT<<fr KArana, of the cause. Saithilyat, 

on relaxation, PracliAra, of the passages, Samvedanat, by know¬ 
ledge. g'Oha, and. Ohittasya, of the mind. tTT Para, other’s mk 

Sarira, body, iffwar; Avesah, entering into. 

37. The mind may tmter another body, on relaxation of the 
cause of bondage, and by knowledge of the passages of the mind. 
— 143. 

srfkgcNN: i 

f%Tf fktf^nrfk 

%f^i[jrpi?T3<TarF?T i N?ir wg^4::i:RTR iT%?Br 

VYASA. 

The mind (chittaj which by nature passes into oew states of life and 
never remains fixed in one s .ate, is bound down to, ie., comes to stay in a 
body, because of the power of the vehicle of action. By the force of trance, 
the vehicle of action which chains it down, slackens its operation. And the 
consciousness of how the mind acts in the body is also the fruit of trance. 
By the destruction of the bonds imposed by Karma, and by knowing the me¬ 
thod of the mind acting upon tho body, the Yogi withdraws his mind from his 
own body and throws it into the body of another. As the mind is thus 

thrown into another body, the powers of sensation, &c., follow it. Even as 

bees follow their king, as he goes on resting or moving on, so do the powers 

follow the mind as ih ontera ftnnther hodv. 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having described the power of knowledge, which has its culmination in the 
knowledge of the Purusa, as being the result of Sauiyama, the author now describes 
the result of Saniyama which takes the shape of the power of action:—‘The mind 
may enter another body on relaxation of the cause of bondage, and by knowledge of 
the passages of the mind ’ ‘ By' the force of trance’:—This means the performance 

of Samyama on the cause of bondage. Trance alone is mentioned because that is the 
principal factor of the three. By ‘passages of the mind ’ are understood the pas¬ 
sages through which and the modes according to which the mind acts in the body. 
There are nerves in the body by which the mind travels in the body to perform its 
functions. From the performance of Sarnyama on the passage of the mind along 
these nerves, accrues the consciousness thereof, which slackens the bond. Then by 
destruction of the cause of bondage he no longer remains confined to the body. 
But it may be that even though he may no louger.be confined to the body, ho may 
not know how to get out of the body by the proper passage, and he may thus not 
bo able to go out of the body without injury, and may not also be able to enter 
another body. For this reason the passages and modes of movement also must be 
known. As the powers of sensation, ifec., follow the mind they take their proper 
places in the body, as the mind enters therein.—143. 

Sfitia 38. 

It 35 li 

UdS,na, over Udatia. JayAt, by mastery. Jala, water. ’TJ 

Panka, mud. Kantaka, thorns, with these, Adisu, and with the 

others, Asahgah. non-contact. UtkrAnti^, ascension, w Oha, 

and. 

38. By mastery over UDANA, ascension and non-contact 
with water, mud, thorns, &c.—144. 

tT^rflr m ii ii 

VYASA. 

Life which show.s itself as the operations of Prana and others, is the 
manifestation of all the powers of sensation and action. Its action is five¬ 
fold. The PrAna moves through the mouth and the nose, and manifests itself 
within the chest. 

The SamAna manifests up to the navel. It is so called because it carries 
equally (Sama) (to all parts of the body, the juice of food, &c ). Manifesting 
down to the soles of feet fall over) is the Apana, so called because it carries 
away (apa). Manifesting up to the head is the UdAna, so called because it 
carries upward (ut) The VyAna is so called because it pervades the whole 
body in every direction. Of these, the PrAna is the chief. 
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‘ By mastery over Udana is secured non-contact with water, mud, 
thorns, &c., and ascension comes at the time of death He secures that be¬ 
cause he has the power.’ 

VACH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

By mastery over Udana is secured non contact with water, mud, thorns, &o. 
‘Life is the manifestation of the functions of all the powers of sensation, <&c.’ It 
functions as Prana, &o. Prana and others are indications thereof. The functionieg of 
the indriyas is two fold, external and internal The external is indicated by the cogni¬ 
tion of colour, &c. The internal function is life. It is a particular effort, which is the 
common property of all the indriyas (powers of action and sensation) and the cause 
of the different actions of the Vayu Tattva, the motive power of the body. As they 
say:—‘Prana and other motive forces, the functions of the Vayu Tattva, are the five 
modifications of the Vayu Tattva. They are the five modifications of the Indriyas 
(powers of action and sensation) in common. Because they point to this that ‘its 
action is five fold,’ the action of that effort (prayatna) is five fold. 

The Prana has its sphere from the fore-part of the nose down to the heart. 
The Samana is that which carries equally, that is, to places where it is properly 
required and inasmuch as is required, the chyle which is made of foods and drinks. Its 
sphere of action is down from the heart to the navel The Apfina is the cause of 
sending out of the body urine, faeces, foetus, (fee. Its sphere of action js up to the 
navel and also down to the soles of feet. The Udana is so called because it carries 
upwards chyle, tfco. Its function i-: from the fore part of the noes up to the head. 
The Vyaua is all-pervading. The Prana is the chief of all these that have been 
described, because the Vedic text speaks of all these going out when Prana goes out. 

Having thus described the differences of Prana, ikc., with reference to their func¬ 
tions and the places of their location, the commentator now introduces the aphorism;— 
* By mastery over Ud4na, (to.’ When Udana is mastered by the performance of 
Samyama thereupon, he is no longer checked by water, &e. 

As to ascension, that takes place by the path which has its beginning in the 
flame (the Arohiradi, northern path), after death. Having mastered that path, he 
ascends by that path. 

By the performance over ihe Prana, &c., and by the acquirement of mastery 
over these, come appropriate attai aments too. They should be understood according 
to the differences of their function, place of manifestation, and mastery, etc.—144. 

Sutra 39. 

U 3< U 

l || ?£|| 

giTTH Samana, over Samana. ;3nn^ Jayat, by ma,stery. Jvalanam, 

effulgence. 

39. By mastery over Samana comes effulgence.—145. 

VYASA. 

He who has obtained ma-dery over Samana blows the fire into flame 
and thus shines. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS, 

The fire is of the body. The blowing it into flame means rendering it bright^ 

6r.—145. 
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Sutra 40. 

?o i( 

Srotra, the power of hearing. iOTtrai Akasa, Akak between these 
two. Sainbandha, over the relation, Samyaraat, by Samyama. 

Divyam, higher. Srofrrana, power of hearing. 

40. By Sa’pyama over the relation' between Akasa and .the 
power-of-hearing, comes the higher power-of-hearing.—146. 

SgsqrTfTT I I JET^qT I 

l ?r^Tf5r^:<5i l cT«ing;rT?JTn:q?q5IfiTRf?:f!I^Jfff5- 

qnffqqd JT :a5^f%q?Tq; i sfigrafiJa^rt; 

?Ttr»TJTt ?Tir^‘ II «© || 

VYASA 

In AkA,sa abide all powers of hearing and all sounds. As has been 
said;—‘ To all those whose organs of hearing are similarly situated, the situa¬ 
tion of hearing comes to be the same.’ (Panchasikhfi. XII. S. B H., XI, p.’ 15). 

And this is a reason for (the existence of Akhsa). Absence of obstruc¬ 
tion also has been so spoken of. The Akhsa is also described as all-pervading 
seeing that there is absence of obstruction in other places also than where a 
form may be. 

The power of hearing is the means of perceiving sound. Of a deaf and 
a not-deaf, one senses sound and the other does not. Therefore, the power 
of hearing only is the sphere for the action of sound. Whoever performs 
Samyama with reference to the relation between the power of hearing and 
the Akhsa, evolves the power of higher audition. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. - 

It has been said that the power of higher audition comes to the Yogi who is per¬ 
forming Samyama with reference to the purpose of the self, because there yet remains 
something of the Pradhana to be seen. Now the author says that the power of higher 
audition and other sense powers come by the performance of Samyama with reference 
to the powers themselves;— 

‘By Sa nyama on the relation between the power of hearing and Ak4sa (the 
soniferous ether) comes the higher power of audition.’ ■ He describes the sphere of 
Samyama;—‘The relation between the power of hearing and Akasa,’ the relation 
being that of the thing supporting and the thing supported. 

All powers of ^hearing, even though they have their origin in the principle of 
egoism, reside in the Akasa, pla.oed in the hollow of the ear. It is this where the 
power of hearing is located. When soundness or defect, is noticed therein, soundness 
or defect, as the case may be, is noticed in the power of hearing also. 
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42. Actual-pasaing-out and acting outside the body is the 
Great Excorporeal; by that is destroyed the veil of light.—148. 

vTpc^jjT la’Jt’cnfcTs??! srf^’'%iTnf' ?!j ¥r^ 

I ?n g 5D[?:'kf*T^W m ^r^sr- 

%'fyMdi ^^tRniT JTfTf^%§Tfjr% i ?int qTsrrtkT^TJTT^sEr* 

#cr ^Ttfrrq'; l dcTll^ v:n?:^!!T?r: nqjf^mcJRt 
‘ II II 

VYASA. 

That form of concuiitrafcion in which the mind acts upon something 
outside the body, is named exci rporeal concentration. 

This excorporeal coucen; ration, if taking place by merely the mind 
functioning, while yet staying ir> the body, is called Fancied (kalpita) Excor¬ 
poreal. 

That, liowever, in which she mind has no need of the body left and 
passes out of the body and then functions outside the body, is called the Actual 
Excorporeal concentration. 

Of these, the Actual Excorporeal. which is also called the Great Excor¬ 
poreal, is attained by means of the Fancied Excorporeal. It is by this that 
the Yogis effect their entrance into other bodies By this concentration the 
veil of the luminous essence ot the Will-to-be, in the shape of the three vehi¬ 
cles of affliction, action and fruition, which has its origin in the Rajas and 
Tamas, is destroyed. 

VAC HASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

The author describes another Sarnyama too, which becomes the means of entering 
into another body and also the means ot destruction, of afflictions, actions and 
fruition : —fAotual passing out of tlie body and then acting there, is the Great Excor¬ 
poreal ; by this the veil ot light is destroyed.’ 

The Commentator describes the Excorporeal :—‘That form of concentration in 
which the mind functions outside the body, &o.’ In order to describe the nature of the 
Actual Excorporeal and for explaining its means, he describes the Fancied Excorpo- 
jeal:—Tf that, &o.’ ‘By merely the mind functioning outside the body.’ Fancy 
means that the presence outside the body has been fancied, although the mind is still 
in the body and has been acting outside only functionally and not by actual presence. 

He describes the Great Excorporeal;That however.’ Now he says that the 
relation between the Fancied and the Actual Excorporeal is that the former is the 
means of attaining the other.’ ‘ By that concentration.’—By means of that concen¬ 
tration the mental modification of the Great Excorporeal is achieved. The afflictions, 
the actions and the three-£old fruition thereof in the shape of life-state, life-time and 
life-experience have all their origin in the Rajas and the Tamas ; because when the 
Pai’oo ntifl t.hfi Tamas are destroyed, the manifestation of the discrimination takes 
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place by the quality of essentiality (Sattva) alone. This three-fold fruition having 
its origin in the Eajas and the Tamas, is of their nature and covers the essence of the 
Will-to-be therewith. It is destroyed with its destruction, and the mind of the Yogi 
goes about at will and similarly knows also.—148. 

Sflira 43. 

w ^\\\ 

Sthula, the gross. Svarupa, ^the substantive, Suksma, 

the astral, Anvaya, conjunction. Arthavattva, purposeful¬ 
ness- Samyam&d, by Satnyama. Bhuta-jayah, mastery over 

the elements. 

43. By Sanryatna on tlie gross (sthula), the substantive 
(svarupa), the astral (suk?ma), conjunction (anvaya) and pur¬ 
posefulness (arthavattva), is obtained mastery over the' elements 
(bhutas). —149. 

i <nr qrf^^ciT; 

qft^nf^vTT: \ a:?Tf>iHT5iT i ^ 

I sr%^^f!jrTT sniTTTft nfcHn^rja 

a3J5TT%?nTff^rTT5TT^^T 1 s[5^ 

JTt’TTfm^R^TgEcT; I 1 m»ft 

: I ^ ^ i grr^TUT 

3T5B3JRT I wigiq^Tf I ^ 

I 5nf I 

sjkK I 5r3?T%^R?I^^Tg*T^; I 

?r«r f%^qt q?:- 

iTf^t ^wFq^^qTrJTF ?rg?Tfeg:fqqq^T3»TcT; 

I ?r«r gciRt ^qr%%qifer%3at^T gfijT: q% 

4s?qqjU5^^r: 1 q^jf ^qrr^q^q ^rrqTqqqNrn 1 

#q4Tra^q ^q?q ^q^q^q sn^qq^ i qq qs^^sreq^qi^ 

f^fqr gq^Tjfrqqfq 1 q^qqrafc^r^^rRqq teq qrq>s?q ^i^qTsfqqrfqfqt 

g5!qffqq> ¥rqf^ I! «? II 

VYASA. 

Here the word Sthfila, gross, is used to denote the specific forms of 
Prithvi, Apas, Tejas, V4yu and Akasa, which appear as sound, colour, taste 
and odour, and have the qualities of conjoint actien, &c. This is the first 
appearance of the elements. 
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ami in things made of eloments. Hence all these are full of purpose. Now 
by Samyama over the five elements, with their five appearances, the nature 
of every .appearance over which Sarnyama is performed, becomes apparent 
and conquest over it is obtained. Having obtained conquest over the five 
appearances he becomes the Lord of elements The powers of the elements 
begin by this conquest to follow his thought, as the cows follow their 
calves. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

‘By Sa’iiyama on gross, the substantive appearance, the subtle, the conjunction 
and purposefulness, is obtained mastery over elements.’ Mastery is obtained by 
Sa’uyfeia over each separately, the gross, the substantive, the subtle, the conjunction 
and purposefulness. The Commentator describes the gross :—‘The word Sthula here 
&o ’ The sounds, the touche.s, the colours, the tastes, and the odours of Akasa, Vayu, 
Tejas, Apas, and Prithivi are their specific forms so far as may be. 

The notes of the gamut. Do and MA, etc , cold and heat, etc., blue and yellow, 
etc., sweet-smelling, etc., all these differ from each other in name, appearance and object. 
For this reason they are specific. Of the qualit es, five are the specific forms of the 
Prithivi; four (exoeptsrneb) of the Apas; three 'besides odour and tastej^of the Tejas ; 
two (besides odour, taste and colour) of the Vayu and only one of the Akasa. These 
specific forms together with the characteristics of conjoint action, <tc., are termed 
Gross in this philosophy. 

Among those,the chaiacteristics of the Prithivi are:—^Form, heaviness, roughness 
obstruotiou, stability, manifestation (vritti), difierence, support, turbidity, hardness, 
enjoyability by all. 

The characteristics of the Apas are;—Smoothness, subtlety, clearness, whiteness, 
softness, heaviness, coolness, preservation, purification, cementation. 

The characteristics of Tejas are;—Going upward, cooking, burning, lightness, 
shining, destruction, power; possessed of such qualities is the Tejas different from the 
previous ones. 

The qualities of the V: yu are;—transverse motion, purification, throwing, push¬ 
ing, strength, movability, throwing no shadow, roughness; these are the yarious 
characteristics of the Vayu. 

The characteristics cf the Akasa; - Motion in all directions, non-agglomeration, 
and non obstruction : these three are said to be the characteristics of Atasa, different 
from the characteristics of the preceding ones. 

It is together with these characteristics that they are called gross. 

Form (murti) is hardness brought about (samsiddhikam), stability of the lines of 
action and manifestation. 

Tejas is heat, stomachic, solar, terrestrial; everywhere heat exists along with 

Tejas. 

The whole of this terminology makes no distinction between the characteritio 
and characterized. 

The Vayu is changing; has the nature of constant motion. By movements of 
straw, &c., and by the movements of the body, the Yfiyu inferred to be everywhere 
possessed of^the quality of motion. 

The Akasa is motion in all directions, because the perception of sound is found 
everywhere. It has been established above that the sounds of terrestrial objects, (fee.’ 
are only perceived on account of the sound-quality of Akasa, which resides in the 
power of hearing. • 

This is meant by the-word Svarupa, substantive appearance. It is of this generic 
form that the sounds of the notes Do, &o. heat, (fee., Whiteness, (fee., astringent and 
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The second appearance is that which is common to the others too. 
The Prithvi has forms, the Apas smoothness, the Tejas heat, the Y§.yu 
impulsion, the Ak&sa motion in every direction. This is denoted by the 
word substantive appearance (svarApa), sounds, touches, tastes, colours are 
the specific manifestations of those common qualities. And so it has been 
said:—‘These manifested together in one species manifest their own distin¬ 
guishing characteristics.’ A group of the generic and specific qualities is here 
considered substance (dravya), 

A group is of two descriptions. The first is that In which the distinc¬ 
tion of individuals disappears in the whole, such as the body, the tree, the 
forest. The second is where the word shows the distinction between different 
individuals of the same group, .as for example, a group of the both gods and men. 
Of this group the gods are one portion, .and the men the other, Both make one 
group. In this the distinction of individuals may or may not be mentioned ; 
as in a grove of mangoes, a crowd of Brahmanas; a mango grove, the 
Br&hmana class. 

This again is of two descriptions; where the parts of the whole are 
separate from each other and where they are not. A forest and a class are 
groups where the parts are separate from each other. A body, a tree, an 
atom are all groups whose parts are not separable.from each other Sub.--cance, 
according to Pataujali, is a group whose parts are not meant to be distinguish¬ 
ed from each other, and cannot be separated from each other. This has been 
called the etheric or substantive appearance (svarupa). 

And now what is their subtle appearance? It is the Tanmatra (the 
astral atom , the cause of the elements. The atom is one part thereof It 
is a group, a composite substance, which consists of generic and specific quali¬ 
ties, and whose parts are not distinguished from each other, and which cannot 
be separated from one another. All the Tanmatras are similar to this. 
This is the third appearance of the elements. 

Now as to the fourth appearance of the elements. These are the 
'qualities’ whose characteristics are essence, activity and inertia and which 
follow the nature of elfects. These are denoted by the word conjunction 
(anvaya). 

And now the fifth appearance of purposefulness rarbhavattva). The 
purpose of experience and emancipation is apparent in conjunction with 
the qualities The qualities are to -be found in Tanmatrls, in the elements 
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smell, &o ; are the specializations. The generic qualities of form, (fee., too, such as 
Jambira, Panas and emblio fruit, &c., differ from eaoh other on account of the diffe¬ 
rences of taste, <fco. For this reason these tastes, &c., are specific modifications of these. 
And so it has been said :—Of those that fall under a common genua, i. e., those each 
of which possesses one generic quality of form, smoothness or flow, & 0 ., the differences 
are due to the characteristics possessed by the individual appearances of DO, dte 

Thus the generic qualities of form, (fee., and the specific qualities of sound, <feo., 
have been described. 

Now he speaks to those who say that a substance (dravya) is the substra¬ 
tum of the generic and the specific . ‘In this philosophy a substance is a collection 
(samudaya) of the generic and specific qualities.’ Even those who desire to establish 
that substratum of the qualities, ounnot possibly conceal the fact of their existence 
in one group together. And if they do conceal it, it cannot be that a substratum of 
theirs may be possible of existence as substance. Hence let even that be tlie substance 
We, however, do not find a substrat im separate from the collection of qualities, and 
existing as substance. 

As a collection of stones diffei j from the stones, and as further a different kind 
of their collection in the shape of a m< uatain is called a substance, the doubt arises 
that a mere collection is a substance. For the purpose of removing that doubt and 
for establishing that it is only a partic dar kind of collection that is called a substance, 
he now describes the variety of groupings:—“A collection is of two descriptions.” 
Because of this a substance is not a mere collection. This is the meaning. ‘Two 
descriptions’ mean two different sorts rf collections. He describes the first mode;—‘The 
first is that in which the distinction of individuals disappears altogether in the whole.’ 
They are so called because the distinct on between the different parts has disappeared 
It is so called because the separation h is disappeared. Thie is the meaning ; A collec¬ 
tion is understood by the words body, .ree, herd, forest. These words denote a collec¬ 
tion, but do not denote the different parts of the collections. That is no word denoting 
these individual parts is used. Hence it is the collection that is understood. Four 
illustrations are given with reference to the parts being joined or separate and with 
reference to intelligence and non inteiliger.ee. The meaning of the joined and separate 
parts will be described further on. 

He describes the second mode:—‘A collection, the distinction of whose parts 
is understood by the words as both gods and men.’ 

‘ Gods and men ’; This collection signifies an account of the parts being indi¬ 
cated by separate words, the two sep irate parts of (be group. 

But the question is that inasmuch as the distinction of parts is not conveyed 
by using the word both, how is it said tdat the idea of the collection carries with it 
the idea of the distinction of part; 1 For this reason he says;—And it is by these 
two parts that a collection is siguifie-. . The word ‘ both ’ together with the words 
signifying the different parts forms the collection, since the sentence as such denotes 
the moaning to be conveyed by it. T lis is the meaning. 

Again he says that they are tw*.-fold:—‘This again, &c.’ With reference to 
whether the distinction is or is not intended to be conveyed. He describes where the 
distinction is intended to be conveyed:—‘ A grove of mangoes, a crowd of Brah- 
mapas ’ There must be distinction because the genitive case is actually used (not 
only implied.) As in the case of the phrase,' the cow of the Gargas.’ 

He describes where the distinction is not intended to be conveyed :—‘ Mango 
grove, Brahmana class.’ The meaning is that the mangoes are the same as the 
grove; it is not intended• that there should be difference understood between the 
collection and the individuals that go to make up the collection. They both imply 
a common object. 
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He mentions another division That again is twofold. Where the parts of 
the whole are separate from each other.’ This means that there is space between 
the individuals that go to make up the collection. Such groups are signified by the 
words, a herd, a forest. 

Their parts have spaces between them, the trees and the kine. 

The groups whose parts are not separate from each other are such as a tree, a 
cow, an atom. Their parts have no space between them. Whether they are taken to 
be the generic or the specific qualities, or the udders, ito., they have no spaces 
between. 

Now he establishes which of these collections is what is called a substance:— 
‘ Whose parts are not meant to be distinguished from each other, &c.’ 

Having thus described a substance as the context demanded, he now comes to 
the subject in hand ;—‘This has been called the substantive appearance.’ 

He puts a question with the object of describing the third appearance;—‘ And 
what is their subtile appearance?’and gives the answer :—‘ It is the Tanmatra, &c.’ 
One of its parts is an atom possessing dimension. The generic quality thereof is form 
(murti). Sound, &o , are its specific qualities. It consists of the generic and specific 
qualities. It is a group which follows the difference of the generic and specific qua¬ 
lities, its parts existing without any intervening space. Further as an atom has 
subtlety in appearance, so are the Tanmfi,tras subtle in appearance. He sum¬ 
marizes;—‘This is the third.’ 

Now the fourth appearance of the elements consists of the qualities which have 
respectively the characteristics of illumination, activity and inertia and whose character¬ 
istics too follow the nature of effects. For this reason are they described by the word 
Conjunction (anvaya) Now he describes their fifth appearance, purposefulness:— 
‘The purpose of enjoyment and emancipation is apparent in conjunction with the 
qualities, ’ 

Well, even if it be so, if the qualities be purposeful how are the effects of the 
qualities purposeful? For this reason he says:—‘The qualities are to be found, &o.’ 
The things made of elements are such as a cow or a jar. 

Having thus described the Sarnyama and that upon which the Samyama is to 
be performed, he now describes the Samyama and its fruit:—‘ Now by Samyama over 
the elements, &c.’ The powers (prakritis) of the elements are their natures.—149. 

Sutra 44. 

fTfr: Tat,ah, thence. ^srfwiTTf^ Aninia-fidi, of attenuation and the other 
powers. JTT^T^: Piffdiirbhffvah, the manifestation of. Kfiya, of the body. 

Samp.'id, perfection, 7?^ Tad, their. Dharma, characteristics, ’sirJ7filTn?T: 
Anabhighfftah, non-resistance by. Cha, and, 

44. Thence the manifestation of attenuation (anima) and 
the other (powers); as also the perfection of the body and non- 
resistance by their characteristics.—150. 

i JTffJTr JTfi i 

I fI ^WIW^T- 
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’arf5qT%f?r i ^r^rniPTs^sTiTrQjT cT^irfsTfvrarcT^ 

5T 5[p!kTf^^Tr^gfnTcgrgf ^ i q^ % i srni: %isir; i 

srtiji#^ ^’!i5n^?!n?JT^sc?n^r:& w^rnf^nr; 
fe^wmcjTirsi?!! 4Tw% H a« ii 

VYASA. 

Of these, attenuation (AniinA); becomes atomical. Buoyancy becomes 
light. Enlargement becomes large, Apt.roach (PiApti) touches even the 
moon* by the tip of his finger. Unrestrained will (PiAkfimya), absence of 

restraint to his will, merges into earth just as. he plunges into water, 

% 

Control (Vasitva):—Obtains power over the elements and objects made 
thereof, and controls others. 

Creative Power (Isitrittva) :—Controls appearance and di.sappearance 
and aggregations. 

Fulfilment of desires is the objective reality of one’s determination, i.e., 
the natures of the elements assumi' such appearances as he thinks of. 

Although he possesses the pc-wor, he does not interfere to set the objects 
of the world topsy-turvy. Why no.,? Because his desire with reference to them 
is the same always which another Siddha of the same power has formerly 
willed The.se are the eight abtaii ments. The perfection of -the body will be 
described. ‘Non-resistance by their characteristicsThe Prithvi dees not 
by c.)hesion interfere with the action of a Yogi's body, He might even enter 
a stone in virtue of the use of his powers. The waters with their viscidity 
do nob wet him The fire does not ourn him by its heat. The air moves him 
not by its motion. Even in Akas i, which naturally offers no obstruction, 
his body might become obstructed t" sight. Even the Siddhas may fail to see 
him. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now the author describes what p overs the Yogi attains, when the elements be¬ 
gin to follow his thoughts:—‘Thence the manifestation of attenuation (Anima) as 
also the perfection of the body, and non-resistance by their characteristics. 

The Commentator says that by Saniyama over the gross states of the elements 
and thereby mastering them come four attainments. Of these, attenuation is tjie 
power of the body’s becoming small even though it is large. Buoyancy means 
the power of its becoming light, even though it is heavy. Having become light it 
moves in apace like a straw or a piece of cotton wool. Enlargement is the power of 
its becoming large like a mountain or the sky, even though it is small. Approach 
is the power by which all existences come within the reach of the Yogi; thus he can 
touch the moon with the tip of his finger, though standing on the earth. 

He describes the attainments obtained by the performance of Samyama over 
substantive appearance (svarupa) Unrestrained will is the absence of restraint to 
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his will. His form is Dot resisted by the substantive qualities of form, die. He mer¬ 
ges into and emerges out of earth, as if it were water. 

He describes the attainment to be obtained by Sarayama and consequent mas¬ 
tery over the subtile form:—'Control:—The elements are Prithvi (fee’ Objects 
made thereof are such as a cow and a jar. ‘Obtains power over them’: acts with 
reference to them just as he wishes. 

As to the objects made of the elements, it is necessary that when their causes, 
the tanmatras, and the atoms of Prithvi, &c., are controlled, their effects also should 
come under control, because they remain in whatever condition or arrangement he 
places them. 

Now he describes the attainments to be obtained by Sainyama over and giastery 
of the conjunction (anvaya) :—Creative Power :—Having mastered the Mulaprakriti 
he can control the birth, destruction, and present existence, as it is for the time being 
of the elements and things made of them. 

He describes the attainments due to the performance of Sarnyama over purpose¬ 
fulness. ‘ Fulfilment of desires ’ means the objective reality of one’s desires. The 
Yogi who has become the master of the purpose of the qualities, makes everything 
according to the purpose he thinks they should fulfil. Even if he conceives that 
poison should act upon the body as Amrita, it would act so, and having taken poison 
he would still live. 

Well, let that be, but if he possessed these powers he would interfere with the 
order of nature in the world, but why does he not do sol He may transform the 
moon into the sun: or he may make the day from which the moon is totally absent, 
one from which she is not at all absent. For this reason he says:—Although he 
possessed the power, etc., these worshipful ones who have ^obtained the power of or 
dering as they desire, do not like to act against the will of Isvara. As to the powers 
of objects they are changeable according to the difference of class, space, time and 
condition, and their natures are not for that reason permanent. It is, therefore 
proper that they should act in accordance with their desire. These are the eight, 
attainments. 

‘ Non-resistance by their characteristics: ’—The mention of non-resistance of 
these elements after the attainment of attenuation, &e., even though this is the result 
of the attainments themselves, is similar to the mention of the perfection of the body 
even though this is achieved by this very attainment. The reason is that the object 
of Samyama mentioned in this aphorism may be easily understood together with the 
fruit to be obtained by the performance of the Samyamas mentioned in the aphorism. 
The rest is easy.—150. 

Sutra 4-5. 




^ Riipa, beauty, Lavanya, grace. Bala, strength. 

Vajra, of adamant, adamantine. Satnhanana, the power of striking or 

of bearing the strokes, hardness, all these embody, Kfi.ya-Sampat, 

perfection of the body. 


45. The perfection of the body consists in beauty, grace, str¬ 
ength and adamantine hardness.—151. 
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VYASA. 

Fib to be seen, lovely, possessed of great strength, a body hard as 
adamant. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The body is said to be adamantine when its build is as hard as that of ada¬ 
mant.—161. 

SHtra 46. 

Grahana, the act. SvarApa, the substantive appearance. 

AsmitA, egoism. Anvaya, conjunction, Arthavattva, purposeful¬ 
ness (of sensation), Sauiyatuad, by Satnyanaa over. ludriya- 

jayah, mastery over the senses. 

46. By Samyaraa over the act, the substantive appearance, 
the egoism, the eonjuuctiou and purposefulness (of sensation) 
comes mastery over them.-152. 

i \ 5T ^ ?rmnTF?rflrT^?i^Tq>rc wrrr^- 

f%5r; \ 5*1; sjqswicwffl 

^nTR;r^fj sT^aa%?rr%r%j?!ft^T gqr mR^hw: i 

^T^TJT^cTW 3T?T fif^T STTg^T^Rr ^TIRR: II a§ II 

VYASA. 


Sound, &c., posses-^ed of generic qualities are objects. The act of sensa¬ 
tion consists in the functioning of the senses with refernce bo the objects. 
And this functioning is not merely the baking in of the generic qualities 
of an object, because if also the specific qualities of an object were nob thus 
taken in, how would they otherwise be perceived by the miud ? 

As to their substantive appearance, a sense is a substance ; it is a collec¬ 
tion of generic and specific qualities whose parts are nob possessed of inter¬ 
vening space and are nob distuiguishable as being separate from each other. 
These generic and specific qualities are of the essence of the Will-to-be whose 
very nature is illumination. 

Their third appearance is the principal of individuality characterized 
by egoism. The sens? fire the specialized apfiearances of that generic 
appearance, 
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The fourth appearance consists of the qualities which are of the nature 
of illumination, activity and inertia and which determine the nature of 
phenomena. The sense together with the principal of individuality are their 
manifestations. 

The fifth appearance is that of their having the purpose of the Purusa 
to fulfil. This is inherent in the qualities. Samyama is to be performed 
over the five appearances of sensation, respectively, one after the other. When 
all the five appearances have been mastered, then the power of over-mastering 
sensation is manifested in the Yogi. 

VAC.HASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author describes the means of conquering the senses for the Yogi who has 
mastered the elements :—‘By Samyama over the act, the substantive appearance, the 
egoism, the conjuotion and the purposefulness (of sensation), comes mastery ever the 
senses.’ The meaning is that Sa'pyama is to be performed with reference to the act, 
the substantive appearance, the egoism, the oonjuction and the purposefulness, sepa¬ 
rately, one after another. The act of sensation consists in the taking in of objects, 
and this depends upon the objects to be taken in. Hence the determination of the 
nature of the act depends upon the determination of the nature of the objects to be 
taken in. 

The Commentator describes the nature of the object to be taken in;—‘Sounds, 
&o., are possessed of the generic and specific qualities.’ 

Having described the objects to be taken in he now describes the act of taking 
in :—‘And the functioning, (fee.' Tliis functioning consists of sensing, i. e., the sense 
bei ng modified into the fotm of the object. As to ti ote who bold that the sphere of 
the function of the senses is the genericqu.nlitics alone, liesaysto them;—‘And itdoes 
not consist in taking in only the form of the generic qualities ’ That which is taken 
in isnot only co-existence witli thegenericqualities of the object. The mind is depe..- 
dent for its action upon e.vternal senses, and works upon the external objects and de¬ 
pends upon them If this were not so, there would be no blind and deaf people- If, such 

being the case, the senses were not to have the specific qualities for their sphere of 

action, the specific qualities would not at all be known. How then would the mind 
know them in sequence! Hence the act of sensation consists in the taking in of both 
the generic and the specific qualities. 

This act of taking in is the first phenomenon of the senses. 

Now he describes the second appearance:—‘As to substantive appearance:_‘It 

is the principle of individuality which produces the power of sensation out of its own 
essence (the Sattva). Hence the instrumentality which is generic nature of the sen¬ 
ses and also the action in connection with the appointed sphere of colour, <fec., which 
is the specific quality, both are of the nature of illumination. This is the meaning. 

This is their third appearance. The principle of individuality is of course the cause 
of the senses. Wherever the senses are there must the principle of individuality be. 
Being thus the common cause of the senses, it is the generic quality of these senses! 

The fourth appearance:—The qualities appear as possessing two forms. They 
are of the nature of things which exist as such; and they are also of the nature of the 
power which determines the existenceof phenomena Of thege the nature of the things 
in existence as such consists in their being the objects of knowledge; and these are 
the five Tanmatras; the elements and the things made of the elements. The power 
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ing and omniscience again which determines the existence of the phenomena takes up 
the form of the instruments of knowledge, and consists of the senses together with 
the principle of individuality. This is the meaning. The rest is easy.—142. 

Sutra 47. 

ii ^^9 w 

HfTi Tatah, thence, irtft-stfqrzr^ Mano-javitvam, quickness (.as of the mind) 
Vikarana-bhavah, unins'jrumeutal perception. JiviiH Fradh^ua, over 
the first cause, Jayah, mastery. 

47. Thence come quickness as of mind, un-instrumental- 
perception and mastery over the Pradhraia (First Cause.)—163. 

?r?ft l 

ti a's II 

VYASA. 

Quickness as of muid consists iu the attainment by the body of very 
quick motion. 

Un-instrumental Percept on means the action of the senses at any time 
or place without the necessity of the pre.seiice of the body. 

Mastery over the Fradhfi,!.a means the power of contr 1 over all the 
modifications of the Prakinti. L’hese three attainments are called by the name 
of Madbupratika. These are obtained by conquering the substantive appear¬ 
ance (svaiApa; of the five instruments of sensation. 

VAOHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The author mentions the attainments due to the conquest of the five appearances 
of the senses:—‘Thence come quickness as of mind, un-instrumental perception and 
mastery over the Pradhana. ’ 

Un-instrumental perception is the action of the senses outside the body. Place 
means Cashmere, <fco. Time mean.s past, &c. Sphere means the subtle, &o. 

Mastery over the Pradhana means control of the modification of the Prakrit! by 
the conquest of the senses together with the power of conjunction. These are the 
attainments which are called the Madhupratikas by the knowers of Yoga. 

Well, it may be that by the conquest of the senses they may come under control. 
But how their causes, the Pradhana, &o. 1 For this reason he says : ‘And these, drc.’ 
The five appearances of the senses are their act, &c. 

‘By their conquest, 4pc,’ The meaning is this : ‘ It is not by the mere conquest 
of the senses that these powers are obtained, but by the conquest of all the five 
appearances; and the Pradhana, Jrc., fall within these.—-163. 
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SAfcra 48. 

^ II n 

Sattva, pure objective essence, gw Purusa, consciousness. 
Anyata, the distinction between. Khyati raatrasya. to him only who 

recognises, Sarva-bhava, over all states. Adhisthatrittvam, 

supremacy, Sarva-Jnatritvam, omniscience, ^ Cha, and. 

48. To him who recognizes the distinction between conscious¬ 
ness and pure-objective-existence comes supremacy over all states 
of being and omniscience.—154. 

^cWltT^^sr IjCTK^T 

I 5qjT 5?T^?n?T- 

mrtT^FT: ^^Tf?T5T Hcq^^lT^^rctTf^iiK^TcTT I 

^srfctTfTT !iqTJTT rOFcrii^cTfSJTq^tr^r^sI j 

1 ?c^^T SHC^T ^ 

II yc II 

VYASA. 

Supremacy over all states of being comes to him who, having the 
essence of the Will-to-be in the highest state of purity on account of the 
impurities of the Rajas and the Tamas having been destroyed, and when the 
consciousness of power is at the highest, takes his stand at the manifestation 
of the distinction between the Objective Essence and coinsciousness (Purusa). 
It meaus that the ‘ qualities ’ which are the substrata of all phenomena, being 
of the nature of the things that are in existence, as well as of the power which 
determines this existence, present themselves before the Lord, the knower 
of the field, as one whole. 

Omniscience means the simultaneously discriminative knowledge of the 
‘qualities’ being as they are of the nature of all phenomena, and showing forth 
as they do separately the quiescent, the disturbed and the unpredicable charac¬ 
teristics. This attainment is known as the ‘ Sorrowless ’ (visoka). 

Reaching this the Yogi moves omniscient and powerful, with all his 
afflictions ended. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now the author shows the attainments subsidiary to the attainment of the know¬ 
ledge of the distinction between the Objective Essence and the Purusa, with the object 
of attaining which are performed the Sainyamas which bring about power of know¬ 
ledge and action, and which by direct knowledge, and one after the other, go on streng¬ 
thening faith in the object promised, by means of the presents of the attainments that 
are being made constantly :—‘ To him who realizes the distinction between the Objec¬ 
tive Existence and conaoiousness, comes just then supremacy over all the states of be- 
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ing and omniaoience.’' Purity comes by the dirt of Kajaa and Tamas being removed. 
Tbence comes the consciousness of the highest power. The mental Essence was before the 
attainment of this state covered by the Rajas and the Tamas. On the removal thereof 
it becomes subject to the power of the masterful Yogi. When it becomes subject to the 
Yogijvho has just attained to the possession of the knowledge of the distinction between 
Objective Essence and consciousness then the Yogi becomes supreme over all states of 
being. The Commentator explains the state;—‘ The Gunas which are the substrata, 
&o. ’ The objects to be determined and the determination mean the intelligent and the 
non-intelligent phenomena. The power of action is explained by this. 

He mentions the power of knowledge: ‘Omniscience, &c.’and gives a name to 
this two-fold attainment well known to the Yogis, with the object of inclining towards 
desirelessness; “This is named the‘Sorrowless. ” Snob a Yogi is described to be one 
whose afflictions and bonds, i e , Karmas have been destroyed.—154. 

Shtra 49. 

w ^ i\ 

Tadvairagyai-, by desirelessness for that, Api, even. 

JDosa-bija, of the seed of bondage. Ksaye, on the destruction, 

Kaivalyam, absolute ii dependence. 

49. The seed of bondage having been destroyed by desireless¬ 
ness even for that, comes absolute-independence (Kaivalya).—155. 

5T5t! 

cTlfn tTJT^r St5?I^5f I ^ 511^?! Vf 

1 5r^^^T U^JJHTT SFJTIP JEr^<TT^^^5;^«!rrfir5?lTRT5TT ^to^rfsiw- 
3^^^?n5?Tf?5r^ 5r^r 

II aa II 

VYASA. 

When he comes to think that the discrimination of the distinctive na¬ 
tures, is after alia manifestation of the quality of Essentiality (Sattva) and 
that the quality of essentiality has been classed with avoidable pains; and 
that the Purusa_ is unchangeable, pure and other than the quality of essentia¬ 
lity (Satbva) then he begins to lose bis desire for that, and then the afflic¬ 
tions having had their seed burnit up, become, incapable of sprouting again 
like the burnt up seeds of rice. 

Then all the seeds of affllcoions pass, together with the mind, into la¬ 
tency. When they have become latent, the purusa does not then suffer from 
the triad of pain. ThiS then, the state, that is to say, in which the qualities 
manifest in the mind as afflictions, actions and fruitions do not, havinc? fnl- 
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filled their object, come back to action, is the final separation of consciousness 
from the qualities. This is the state of absolute independence, when the 
Purusa remains consciousness alone, as in its own nature, 

VACHASPATTS GLOSS. 

Because the other Samyamas are all but the semblances of the object of the 
Puru a the author now shows that the Sa'pyama for the attainment of discriminative 
knowledge is the fulfilment of the purpose of the Purusa, inasmuch as its fruit is the 
attainment of absolute independence by means of the manifestation of d'esirelessness: 
‘On the destruction of the seed of afflictions by desirelessness even for that, comes 
absolute independeuca ’ When on the destruction of actions and afflictions, the Yogi 
becomes conscious of what he says is knowledge of discrimination as a characteristic 
of the Sattva, &o.’ The rest has been described here end there and is therefore 
easy —166. 

Sfitra 50. 

Sthaui-upanimaiitraue, on the invitation by the presiding 
deities, i (tfsnPtif) ^ Sahga, attachment. ^ipiSmaya, smile of satisfaction. 

Akarauam, non-performance of. gsT! Piinali, again, Anista, with 

the undesirable. JWg-lrf PiasaugAt, coniact being possible. 

50. When the presiding-deities invite, there should be no 

attachment and no smile of satisfaction; contact with the undesira¬ 
ble being again possible.—150. 

I 

f%^srf?T5ma:^fs«r; i Jr^WcTf Jjfir ^rr^R^- 

^?i5rrt?TC¥rl^: 

?TR*nft SfTJTT 

5r:Htw; 

?T?TT 

srflr- 

q^T; I ^ q;«TO5i^T sr^??T 

tHf^cnT%; i ^EnfjT^qr wrjrfq ^ 

^qrsmrfq sri«TffNi ?:% i ^;ft«irf*r?5rarqT g^ttrftrqrfJTPf 

fe's?F5rc^> 

I vrrf^s^ 

5TR5ft^^p!if5^g»qt ii i© n 
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VYASA, 

‘When the presiding deities invite, there should be no attachment 
and no smile of satisfaction; contact with the undesirable being again 
possible.’ There are four classes of Yogis:—(1) The prathaina kalpika 1 
(2) The madhubhuraika; (3) the Prajn4jyotih ; (4) The atikr&ntabhavaniya. 

The first is the one who is practising and in whom the light is just 
appearing. The second is he who has attained the Ritambharg, cognition. 
The third is he who has attained power over the elements and the senses, 
who preserves all that has been known and has to be known, who has been 
doing what has to be done and who is given to practice. The fourth is the 
AtikiAntabhavaniya. His sole object is to make the mind latent in the 
Pradhana. Its stages are the seven-fold in finality. 

Of these then the Brahmana to whom opens up the yet unseen plane 
of Madhumati, is invited by the gods from their various places. They tell 
him, ‘ Gome, sit here; enjoy youiielf, here is a lovely enjoyment, here is a 
lovely damsel; this is the elixir of life, which counteracts old age and death ; 
here is a vehicle which moves through the skies; these the kalpa trees ; this 
is the pure stream of Mand&kini; these perfected ones, the great seers, and 
beautiful and obedient nymphs ; here are clairvoyance and clair-audience ; 
here a body of adamantine sirength. You have earned all these by your 
virtues. Come, take all these. This is an eternal, unfading undying posi¬ 
tion which the gods love.’ 

Thus addressed, let him contemplate upon defects of attachment. 'It 
is with difficulty that I have procured the light of Yoga, the destroyer of 
the darkness of afflictions, after having been long backed by the flames of 
the world and rolled into the darkness of birth and death. These winds of 
sensuous enjoyment, brought into sensuous existence by desire, are calculated 
to put that light out. Having seen all this how should I allow myself to be 
deluded by the mirage of sensuous enjoyments and put myself as fuel again 
into the burning fire of the same changeful existence. Farewell then, ye 
sensuous enjoyments; ye are but dreams, fit only to be enjoyed by weak¬ 
lings.’ 

Having thus come upon a fixed resolution, let him practise his medita¬ 
tion. Having thus not allowed himself to become attached, let him not 
indulge himself in a smile of satisfaction that even the gods begged him. 
If he indulges in such satisfaction, he will never perceive himself as having his 
hair in the grasp of death, and resting in fancied security. Thus forgetful¬ 
ness ever on the watch for a hole, and ever full of efforts, would find its way 
33 
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into the miijd; and once ohere it will bring the afflictions back to life; and 
thence will come in contact, with the undesirable. Thus avoiding attachment 
and mental pride, the high mental suate will obtain firm hold upon him and 
the object that is to be attained, will ever keep in front. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS, 

Now seeing that there is possibility of obstacle in the way of the Yogi who is 
practising the means of perfect freedom (kaivalya), the author teaches the cause of 
its removal;—‘When the presiding deities invite, there should be no attachment and 
no smile of satisfaction; there being possibility of contact with the undesirable again.’ 

The presiding deities are Mahendra, &c., who function in the regions of the 
powers thus obtained by the Yogi. The invitation comes from them. Attachment 
and a smile of satisfaction should not bo indulged therein, because in that case there 
is again the possibility of the recurrence of the undesirable. Now with the object of 
determining the class of the Yogi whom the gods invite from their places, the Com¬ 
mentator mentions all the classes of possible Y^ogis; ‘There are four classes, <fec.’ 
Now he describes the nature of the Prathma kalpika ;—‘Of these he who practises, 
Ac.’ In him the light of the knowledge of objects, such as the mind of others, Ac , 
has just appeared; it has not been mastered by him. He mentions the second:— 

‘ He who possesses the truth-bearing cognition, Ac.’ The cognition there is truth-bear¬ 
ing (Ritambhara). It is he who desires to conquer the elements and the senses. 

He mentions the third :—‘He who has conquered the elements and the senses. 
By this the elements and the senses have been conquered by Sainyama over thegross 
and other appearances and over the act. of sensation and other appearances. He des¬ 
cribes him fiirolier:—In all ttiose that have been achieved by the conquest of the ele¬ 
ments and the senses, such as knowing the mind of others Ac., he makes up his mind 
to preserve, so that they may not be destroyed. In those again which have .still to be 
achieved, such as the'^oriowless, Ac.,’ up to the higher desirelessuess, be resorts to 
all the means that should bo adopted. The effort of many achieves the object of 
attainment by resorting to the proper means only. 

He mentions the fourth:—‘The fourth, Ac.’ This worshipful being absolutely 
free while yet in life, and possessing only the last body, has the sole object of making 
the mind latent in the First Cause (PraUhuua). 

Out of these he determines the Y’ogi who is invited by the gods:—‘To whom 
opens up the yet unseen plane of Madhumati, Ac.’ 

As to the neophyte (Prathama-kalpika) there is not the least suspicion in the 
mind of Mahendra, Ac., that he will got to the end of Y’oga. The third also is not 
to be invited by them, because he has got what they invite him for, by his conquest 
of the elements and the senses. Jn the fourth also the suspicion of attachment is re¬ 
moved the farthest on account of his having reached the state of higher desirelessuess. 
He who remains is the second alone, fit to be the object of invitation. It is he alone 
whose cognition is truth bearing, that can be the object of invitation. ‘Undying’ 
is that which is not destroyed. ‘Unfading’ is that which is ever renewed. 

He describes the fault of the smile of satisfactionIf he indulges in the smile 
of satisfaction, Ac.’ He will never understand irapermanenoy, being possessed of a 
false sense of security on account of satisfaction. The rest is easy. 
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In different places it has been said that omniscience results from Samyama. 
That, however, does not mean the knowledge of everything without exception. It only 
describes the nature of the knowledge, as when they say, ‘We have tasted all vegeta¬ 
bles ’ The meaning here is thai we have tasted all sorts of sauces, not that there is 
none left. The word ‘all’ (sarva) does signify that nothing remains ; as in the word 
‘ The eater has eaten all the food that was given to him.’ Here the meaning is that 
nothing remains.—166. 

Sfltra 51. 

II U 

Ksana-tat-kramayoh, (^01) over the moments. (?T^1 And their 
(a>iT) succession. HAiWlrj Sarayamat, by Samyama. Vivekajam, born- 

of-discrimination. Jilanam, knowledge. 

51. By Samyama over the moments and their succession, 
comes knowledge born-of-di.scrimination.—157. 

^r^crr sri grtr^JT «KJTr^: 
cT ^ ^r?r; cTcJISrT^TfsRg^^ sRTr; 

ssrs^lJHgcrr^ 53^«rcr^iTTJTT I 

15riT5[=^ gqTSfrcT?i?cffT cf ^rsTfsTSTs 
15T gqf iT^er; i ^ g^<T»T^Tc'3^r- 

rT^r^rrfer cTc^trrfR; 1 ^ 

^ VW?^cRt; ^<3I?TrsKtT*Tt; 561*1 

li It II 

VYASA 

As an atom is a substance in which minuteness reaches its limit, so, a 
moment is a division of time in which minuteness reaches its limit. Or a 
moment is that much of time which an atom takes in leaving the position in 
space it occupies and reaching the nuxt point. The succession of moments is 
the non-cessation of the flow thereof. The moments and their collection do 
not fall into a collection of actual things. The Muhurta, the day and night are 
all aggregates of mental conceptioiis. This time which is not a substantive 
reality in itself, but is only a mental concept, and which comes into the mind 
as a piece of verbal knowledge only, appears to people whose minds are given 
to out-going activities, as if it were an objective reality. The moment falls 
under the head of realit>, and is maintained by succession. Thi.s succession 
consists in the sequence of moments. The Yogis who know time call this by 
the name of time. 
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Further two moments cannot co-exist. There can be no sjiccession of 
two co-existent moments, It is impossible. The uninterrupted sequence of 
the first moment and of the one which follows, is what is called succession. 
For this there is but one moment existing in the present; the antecedent and 
postcedent moments do not exist. Therefore, there cannot be any collection of 
them. 

Further, the moments that have passed and those that have yet bo come, 
should be de.scribed as existing in consequence of universal change in evolution. 
For this reason the whole world undergoes change every moment, all these 
characteristics are relatively established in that one moment of time. By 
Sainyama over the moments and their succession, direct knowledge is obtained 
of them both, and thence is manifested discriminative knowledge. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Here the author desoribes the Samyama which is the means of obtaining the 
knowledge born out of discrimination ;—‘ By Sarnyama over moments and their sue- 
oesaion oomes knowledge born of discrimination.’ The Commentator gives the mean¬ 
ing of the word ‘moment’by an illustration:—‘As the atom, &o ’ Wherever in a 
piece of stone, which is being divided and divided again and again, smallness reaches 
a point beyond which it cannot go, it is said to reach the limit of minuteness. That 
is called an atom. Similarly, the uttermost limit of minuteness of time is a moment, 
a division of time which is not related to any other division of time as a part antece¬ 
dent and postcedent. 

He describes the same moment in another way;—‘Or, as much as, <ko.’ The 
meaning is that a moment is that much of time in which a mere atom may go off its 
present place. 

He describes the meaning of the word succession :—‘The non-cessation of the 
flow, &o.’ ‘Thereof’ means of the moments. 

Further this sort of succession is not real. It is, on the other band, a mental 
concept. Because it is impossible that a collection of them should be contemplated 
as real, seeing that they do not exist simultaneously, he says this:—‘The moments 
and their succession, &o ’ Because succession has for its characteristic the existence 
of a moment not in simultaneity, aud because the collective eiistence of moments is 
devoid of objective reality, the collective existence of moments and their succession 
is also void of objective reality. Men without the natural excessive intellection of a 
Vaibffntika, being every moment given to knowledge which consists in out-going ac¬ 
tivity, and who are, therefore, confused, think that this Time is a reality. 

Well then, is the Moment also unreal^ He answers in the negative. ‘The 
moment, however, is classed among realities,’ is a real substance. ‘It is given support 
to by succession’;—The succession that gives support to the moments is only a mental 
concept, the result of imagination ( vikalpa ). 

He gives the reason for the succession giving support to the moment:—‘As to 
succession, &c.’ 

He gives the reason for the succession being unreal:—‘And two moments, &o.’ 
The word ‘and,’ here signifies the reason ‘ why.’ 

He says to him who holds that the momenta each belonging to a different class 
may co-exiat;—‘There can be^no succession, &p.’ 
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Why is it impossible? For this reason he says:—* Succession is, (fee.’ He con¬ 
cludes :—‘For this reason.’ 

Well, then, are the antecedent and postcedent moments of the nature of the 
horns of a bare only ? He says, no. ‘ The moments that are gone and those that are 
yet to come, &o.’ 

Existing in consequence of universal change:—This means followed in sequence 
similar. Concludes;—‘ Therefore, &o.’ Because the present only has the power over 
the actions of objects proper to it.—167. 

Sftbra 52. 

iTRfqf%: u w 

snfFT genua. Laksaua, differentia. ^ Desa, position in space 

by all these. i!iJ=rrm Anyat4 by separateness. Anavachebedat, 

there being no distinction. Tulyayoh, of two similars. ftfT! Tatah 

thereby, nfirqlvt: Pratipattih, tlie distinction. 

52. Two-similar,s are thereby distinguished when not 
separately distinguishable by genus, differentia and position-in- 
space.—158. 

'rfrl; I tg: I I 

g5?r^5ricrHTr^ i i sf^pajr?!- 

cT^T ST^HT- 

»Tr5'HTf%; I ^ ¥rj%^5ZTfxrc?T?T i hcT: srf?r7f%- 

»T^rqt^H^^rTT^:(jT3TTTniTi^ ^J[ri3¥r^> f^; 

?Tt^Hts??Tc^Jrc?I?Tt 1 IRq? g I ^S^r^TT f^qT^^S??THTSrc?I?f 

I rrsrrfr i3^'5^75rf^:mT%H5[^F?7c^ tg; i 

II II 

VYASA. 

Its sphere i.s defined ;—‘ Two similars are thereby distinguished, when 
nob separately distinguishable by genus, differentia and position in space,’ 
When position and secondary qualities are the same, the genus causes distinc¬ 
tion between two similars. Thus ‘This is a cow,’ ‘ This is a mare,’ When 
position and genus are common the secondary quality causes distinction, as 
is the case with a black-eyed cow and an auspicious cow. Between two emblic 
fruits in which the genus and .secondary qualities are the .same, difference of 
position causes distinction, This is anterior and this is posterior. When, 
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however, the anterior emblic fruit moves on to the position of the posterior 
one in space, at a time when the seer may he looking elsewhere, the position 
becoming the same, it can no longer cause distinction (as to which it was 
originally), the anterior or the posterior ? In the time of knowledge of truth, 
however, there should be no doubt. Hence has it been said, ‘ They are thereby 
distinguished.’ It means, by discriminative knowledge How? The space 
correlated to the moment of the anterior emblic fruit, is different from the 
space correlated to the moment of time of the posterior emblic fruit. And 
the emblic fruits are separate in the sequential notions of the movements in 
time correlated to their distinct positions in space. The sequential notion 
of space correlated to another moment of time is the means of their distinc¬ 
tion. 


As in this case, so in the case of atoms which have community of 
genus, secondary quality and position in space. By discovering the yet 
unknown correlation of every atomic position in space to a different moment 
of time, the sequential notion of such a position in space for the anterior 
atom becomes distinct from such a position in space for the distinction of 
atoms, on the analogy of this illustration. The powerful Yogi k.nows this 
distinction by the correlated moment. 

Others however sayIt is the last peculiarities (the Vi.sesa of the 
Vaisesika.s) that cause the notion of di.stinction. Even there the distinction 
is the difference of space and secondary quality and the difference of form, 
distance and genus The distinction on .account of the moment of time 
can, however, be grasped by the intellect of a Yogi alone. 

As has been said by Var.saganya:—‘On account of the absence of 
the difference of form, intervening space and genus, there is no separation 
in the root.’ 

V A CH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Although this knowledge born of discrimination has all existences for the sphere 
of its operation, as will be shown further, still being very subtle, one particular 
sphere is first defined :—‘Two similars are thereby distinguished, when not separately 
distinguishable by genus, differentia and position.’ For ordinary men the difference 
of genus is the cause of the knowledge of distinction. When genus such as the 
characteristic of a cow is the same; when also space, such as presence in the east, &c., 
is the same; then the distinction of the black-eyed and the auspicious is the other 
means of distinction. In two emblic fruits the genua of emblic fruit is the same, the 
differentia of roundness, &c., are the same. The difference of space, however, is an¬ 
other means of distinction. When, however, some one desirous of testing the know¬ 
ledge of the Yogi, takes the anterior fruit when he had his attention turned towards 
something, and places it in the spot previoxisly occupied by the other fruit, having 
removed the other fruit from there or having concealed it, then the space also 
becomes the same, and it can no longer be decided that this is the former apd this 
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is the latter. The ordinary wise man who is clever in the use of the three means of 
knowledge, will not be able to distinguish the two under such circumstances. The 
knowledge of realities, however, should be free from doubt. It is not proper that a 
Yogi who is possessed of discriminative knowledge should remain doubtful. Hence 
has the author of the aphorism said ;—‘Are thereby distinguished’ <kc.’ 

Explains ‘ thereby.’ It means by discriminative knowledge. The question now 
is; How can knowledge born by Sauiyama over moments and their succession distin¬ 
guish an emblio fruit from anotlier which is the same with reference to genus, secon¬ 
dary quality and position in space! The Commentator gives the answer:—‘The space 
correlated to the moment of time of the anterior emblio fruit, is different from the 
space correlated to the moment of time of the posterior emblic fruit.’ The space 
correlated to the moment of time of the anterior emblic fruit, means the space which 
coincides with the one moment of time of the anterior emblic fruit; or in other 
words, the change which has no interval between itself and the one moment of time. 
It is different from the position in space correlated to the moment of time of the 
posterior fruit, i. e., from the un-interrupted change of the posterior fruit. 

Let there be the difference of positions in space; but how does it affect the dis¬ 
tinction of the fruit 1 For this reason he says:—‘And the emblic fruits are separate 
in the sequential notions of their moments of time correlated to their positions in 
space. The moment of time that is correlated to the distinct position in space of the 
emblic fruit, is that portion of time which is indicated by the change of anteriority 
and posteriority in its own position in space. The notion of this moment of time 
correlated to its distinct position means the knowledge thereof. It is by this know¬ 
ledge that the fruits are distinguished. The performer of Samyama knows that the 
two emblic fruits are different, by the knowledge of their becoming characterized by 
a moment of time correlated to the change of anteriority and posteriority, in a posi¬ 
tion other than that in which the changes of anteriority and posteriority in a mo¬ 
ment of time existed formerly. Now although the former place has been changed, 
the Samyama is performed with reference to the moment of time correlated to the 
present changed position of the same object, qualified by tbe change of position in 
space different from the former one. By the performance of this Sarnyama direct 
knowledge is obtained of the change in time in the other position. For this reason 
it has been said:—‘The sequential notion of the moment of time correlated to an¬ 
other position in apace, becomes the cause of their distinction. ’ 

Now he says that by the analogy of this very illustration, the same sort of dis¬ 
tinction should be believed as existing among atoms, on the authority of a Yogi who 
alone can conceive of the distinction. ‘On the anology of this illustration, &c.’ 

* Others however say: ’ (he cites their opinion) i it is the last, &c. ’ The 
Vaisesikas say that there are certain ultimate peculiarities which are manifest in the 
permanent substances. It is thus argued. The Yogis who are absolutely free do not 
distinguish between objects whose genus, position in space and secondary qualities are 
the-same, and in which there is no interval; and cannot specify either by pointing 
out mutual differences or by defining their realities. There must, therefore, be some 
ultimate peculiarity (Vise ia) ; and it is that, that they make out to be the differen¬ 
tiating quality of permanent substances, such as atoms, &o. 

Ho refutes this theory;—‘ Even there, Ac.’ Genus, space and secondary quality 
have been illustrated. Form is a manifestation of arrangement along certain lines. 
Thus having removed a thing whose parts are beautifully arranged, another object 
whose parts are ugly in arfs-ugecaent, is placed in the same position when the seer is 
otherwise employed. In this case the knowledge of distinction is obtained by the diffe- 
rono* of arrangement. 
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Or, form may mean the body. It is by relation to the body that the selves 
whether in evolution or free are distinguished by means of the action of the ele¬ 
ments, such as it may be. Thus when the notion of distinction is caused anywhere 
by other means, it is not necessary to posit a differentia in the shape of ultimate 
peculiarity (Antya Visesa), as the cause of the distinction. This is similar to the 
case of’the Dvipas of Kusa and Puskara in their aspect of planes of space. 

Inasmuch as it has been said that the differences of genus, position and time, 
(fee., are known by the intellect of the ordinary man, it is said that the difference of 
moment of time (k^ana) is known by the intellect of the Yogi alone. The word 
‘alone ’ signifies the difference of the moment of time, not that of the intellect of the 
Yogi. It is inferred that the distinction between released Purusas also is known by 
the intellect of the Yogi by their relation to the body moving in the elements 
(bhutachara). 

The teacher thought that in the case of those who do not possess the means of 
distinction, there are no distinctions in the case of the Pradhana. Therefore, he 
said:—‘Although destroyed with reference to those whose objects have been gained, 
it is not destroyed with reference to others, being common to the others.’ 

He says this:—‘On account of the absence of form, Ac.’ The meaning is that 
the univers has difference indicated by the c.iuses mentioned. But there is no distinc¬ 
tion in the root, the Pradhana, —168. 

SOtra 53. 

FTTf^iJ Tarakam, the intuition. Sarva-visayam, having every¬ 
thing (^) for its Sphere of operation Sarvath4-visayam, 

(^irr) having all conditions, For its sphere of operation. 

Akramam, having no succession. ^Cha, and. ?f?T Iti, this. 

53. And it is the intuitional; has everything for its sphere- 
of-operation; has all-condition for its sphere-of-operation ; has no 
succession. This is the entire discriminative knowledge.—159. 

iTTfrrcftf?T»i; i 

RrWi; i ^ 

VYASA. 

It is intuitional:—This means that the knowledge comes by one’s own 
prescience and not by teaching. 

Has every thing for Its sphere of operation;—This means that there is 
nothing yet known, which might not be made its object. 

Has all conditions for its sphere:—The all, as it was or will be, or is with 
all minor modes of expression. It means that he knsws all the conditions of 
these objects. 
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Ha3 no succession ;—It means that he takes in the‘all’ as correlated 
to but one moment. 

This is the entire discriminative knowledge ;—The light of Yoga is part 
of this only, beginning with the Madhumaid up to the end of this know¬ 
ledge. 

VAC HASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having thus described one branch ot discriminative knowledge, the author now 
describes discriminative knowledge ,—‘ It is intuitive ; has everything as the sphere 
of its operation; has all conditions as its sphere; has no succession ; this is the entire 
discriminative knowledge.’ 

‘ Discriminative knowledge; ’ This is the statement of the thing defined. The 
rest is the description. Intuition is called Taraka, because it becomes the cause of 
crossing the ocean of the universe. He distinguishes this from the knowledge by 
prescience already described :—‘ Has all conditions for the sphere of its operation.’ 

‘Modes of expression: ’ means minor modes of differentiation. For this reason 
the knowledge of discrimination is coroplete. There is nothing anywhere which may 
not at any time or in any way bo its object This is the meaning. There may be 
other knowledge obtained by oognii.ive trance, but that also is a part of this, and 
wtiere therefore can there be any knowledge beyond th's I It is for this reason com¬ 
plete, The Commentator says this:—‘The light of Yoga, i. e., the cognitive Yoga, is 
a part thereof.’ 

Now ho says what is the beginning and what is the end ;—‘ Beginning with the 
Madhumati, &c.' The truth-bearing ooguition is the madhu, honey, because it cau¬ 
ses, such sweet bliss. The meaning is, ‘ having obtained the purity of cognition as 
described.’ The Madhumati is that s’ate which is possessed of that and gives sweet 
bliss. The mind having reached that state, manifests up to the end of that state, pas¬ 
sing through seven-fold stages of intellectual progress. It is for this reason that 
discriminative knowledge becomes intuitional, inasmuch as its branch, the light of 
Y’oga, is intuitional.—159, 

Sutra 54. 

Sattvapurusayoh, of the objective essence and the conscious¬ 
ness, Suddhi, of the purity. Samye, on t'neir becoming equal 

Kaivalyam, absolute independence. 

54. When the purity of the Objective-Essence and that of 
the Puruia become equal, it is itbsolute independence.-—160. 

1 scr- 

34 
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5?re»Tf<T^^ cirg?'?^ 

#T^ II uti II 

c% sift«n?r^?r>Tn^ ^nfm; ii ? ii 

VYASA. 

In the case of him who has obtained discriminative knowledge as well 
as in the case of him who has not obtained discriminative knowledge, it is ab¬ 
solute independence (kaivalya), when the purity of the objective Essence and 
the Purina become equal, When the essence of the will-to-be with the dirt 
of the Rajas and the Tamas removed, has the notion of the distinctness of the 
Purusa as its sole remaining object, and all the seeds of affliction have been 
burnt up, then does it, as it were, assume a state of purity similar to that of 
the Pui'usa. In that state tlie purity of the Purusa consists in the absence of 
that enjoy ment wiiich is attributed to him, as it were, figuratively. Jn that 
state conies absolute independence (kaivalya), wiiether it be to the master or 
to the ordinary man, to him who is possessed of discriminative knowledge or 
to him who is not. 

He in whom the seed of affliction is burnt up, has no longer any need of 
knowledge anywhere. It is as the means of purifying the substance of the 
Will-to-be that knowledge and the powers born of trance liavc been touched 
upon. Ill reality ignorance is removed by knowledge On its cessation there 
arc no longer any afflictions. Wiien there are no afflictions, there is no frui¬ 
tion of actions. The Guiias in th.at stale have fulfilled their object. They, 
therefore, no longer pro-sont themselves to be seen by the Purusa, Then the 
Purusa shining in Ids own pure light, becomes absolutely independent (ke- 
vala), 

VAC/J ASPATrS GLOSS 

Having now described the means of absolute independence, the Samyamas toge¬ 
ther with the attainments, tiie author now introduces this aphorism in order to show 
that the knowledge of the distinction between the Objective Essence and the Purusa 
is the direct means of ab.soUUo independence;—‘ In the case of him who has obtained, 
ifcc.’ The meaning is that the knowledge born of discrimination does, all the same, 
become the means of absolute independence, whether or not there is the knowledge 
born of discrimination. ‘It is absolute independence (kaivalya) when the purity 
of the Objective Essence and that of the Purusa become equal.’ 

‘The master’ is he who has by the performance of Saniyaraa obtained the power 
of knowledge and action. The ordinary man is he who has not obtained these po¬ 
wers. To him who is possessed of discriminative knowledge by the performance of 
Sarnyama described just before, or, to another who has obtained knowledge otherwise, 
in either case, the attainments are never under requisition for the purpose. ‘ He in 
whom the seeds of affliction, dec,’ 
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Well, but if they are unneoeasary for absolute freedom their teaching is useless. 
For this reason the Commentator says :—‘ As a means of the attainment of the purity 
of the Objective Essence, Ac.’ 

The attainments are not absolutely unnecessary in attaining absolute indepen¬ 
dence. They are not its direct means. The knowledge born of discrimination and 
that which is obtained by the successive performance of Satnyania is only an indirect 
cause. The principal cause is the knowledge of distinction. This is the meaning. 
Ignorance is removed by knowledge. Knowledge means the Highest Intellection.—160. 

In this chapter the direct means of Yoga have been described. Also the evolu¬ 
tionary changes have been dilated upon. Also the conjunction with the elements by 
Samyama. Also the knowledge born of discrimination. This is the third chapter of 
VAcHASPATI’S gloss on Vytlsa's Commentary on the aphorisms of Yoga. The 
third Chapter, the Chapter on Attainments, is finished. 



THE FOURTH OH AFTER. 

ON ABSOLUTE INDEPENDENCE (KAlVALYA). 

Sutra I 

«!FJT Jatima, birth. Ausadhi, dfiigs Mat) tra, incantations. FTT: 

Tapah, puritlcatory rite,s. Sainadhi, tVance. jTt; Jah. boi n. Siddha- 

yah, attainments. 

1. The attaitiinents arc by birth, drugs, incantations, puri¬ 
ficatory action (tapas) or trance. —161. 

5T5J^<Tf^WJ=^«T:^JTrfe5TT: felFT: I 

I ?r3r ?:?^^iTrf^iCTflrrfv:i5TT: s^rre^rurr: ii i ii 

VYASA 

Attainments by birth e.xist in the body. 

By drugs, in tlie houses of i.Ue .\suras, by elixir aii'l suj';i like : 

By incantations, motion in space and tlio powers of attenuation (aiiima), 
&c. 

By puriticatory action (t.ap.ai) tlio achievement of wishes. He takes such 
forms and goes to such places as ho may like, and other .similar things. 

The attainments born of franco have been described. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now trance, its moans and its attain uents, have been described chiefly in the 
first, second and tliird chapters. Other subjects which it bec.iiuc necessary to take up 
by context, or Ijy w.iy of introduction, have also been discussed. Hero is to be dis¬ 
cussed Absolute Freedom (Ivaivalya), which is tire ultimate of all these practice.s, io. 
And this is impossible to explain without explaining; the nature of the mind inclining 
towards tlie .stale of al)solute independence, as also the otlier world and the self -which 
being aomething beside Isnowledgc alone (Viji'nina), is rolatca to the other world, and 
which enjoys through the instrumentality of tho mind pleasurable sound, (ko. All tiiis 
has to be de.scriiied in this chapter, besides what might becomie necessary by context or 
by way of introduction. 

hirst of all, ho describes tho five fold .attainment, with tho object of asoertainiug 
which of the minds, possessed of attainments is passing towards the state of absolute 
independence. 

‘ The attainments are by birth, incantitions, purificatory action or trance ’ He 
expbiins -. — Itxists in the body Some onehas the poa'cr of attenuation in the body, 
just as iie is l)'.'ru heciiise actions dono fry fiiin as !)ian, which are calculated to cause 
the enjoyments of lloavou, have^levelopel them juto fruition in so me heavenly region. 
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He describes the attainments due to drugs ;—‘ In the houses of the Asuras.’ 
Man passes to the places of the Asuras for some reason. He is met there by lovely 
Asura damsels, and given an offering of elixir. Using that he comes to possess the 
attainments of freedom from decay and death, and other attainments. ‘ Or, the same 
may take place even here by the use of elixir, as in the case of the thinker Mandavya, 
vho resided in the Vindhya Mountains and who used the elixir. 

He next describes the attainments due to incantations;—‘By mantras.’ 

He next describes the attainments of purificatory actions:—‘By purificatory 
iction.’ 

He next describes the attainment of wishes :—Assuming such forms as desired. 
'vVhatever does he desire, be it tlie attainment of Animfi. or any other, that he attains 
■it once. Whatever he desires to bear or to think anywhere, that he hears or thinks 
i.bere. By the word, &c , seeing, Ac , have been included.—161. 

Sutra 2. 

'aflrttWC Jabyantara, bo another life-state. ufc^iniT: Parinamah, change, Hfif^ 
fiakriti, of the creative causes. ’intRTS Apiliat, by the filling up. 

2. Change to anohter life-state by the filling up of the 

creative causes (Prakrityapura).—-162. 

VYASA. 

Hero ‘ change to another life-state by the filling up of the creative 
c.'i ios,’ takes place of the life-siate into which the body and the powers have 
al- ady changed and exist. Oa t le former change going out comes the close 
a[i;'L',arauce of their next change I'y tho sequential showing forth of organ and 
pa: 1 ) which did not exist before; and the creative causes of the body and the 
p - ors favour each their oWn modifications by filling up, which again has 
th necessity of virtue, &o., as tlie incidental cause (of removing the impedi- 
111. at). 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The attainments due to the trance have been described in the previous chapter. 
It i now desirable to say that the change into another life-state brought about by the 
foil! classes of attainments due to the use of herbs, &c., is also of the same body and 
the cowers thereof This, however, does not come about by mere material causes. 
The ii iterial itself, so far as it goes, dues not prove to be competent to intensify or 
we:ii u the state of the divine and the not divine, in him. It is plain that a cause 
hav; oe; no elements of difference in itself cannot operate to produce different effects. 
In 0 for to guard against the possibility of the change being taken as due to aoci- 
deii! alone, he completes and reads the aphorism:—‘Change to another life state by 
the ! ling up of the creative causes.’ 

ifere it is only the change of the body and the powers as they are in one state, 
that lakes place into those suitablg to another statg. The change takes place of the 
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body and the powers as they appear in man, into the life-state of the animals and 
gods by the filling up of the creative causes. 

The creative causes of the body are the elements of Pfithvi, &o, The creative 
cause of the ' powers ’ is the principle of egoism. 

‘Filling up’ means the sequential showing forth, entrance therein, of these 
causes. By this comes about the change. 

Says this:—‘By the former change going out, dec.’ 

Well, but if the change is favoured by the ‘ filling up’ why does it not take place 
always 1 For this reason ha says :—‘ Has the necessity of virtue, &o. 

By this have been described the changes of the state of the body into childhood, 
boyhood, youth, old age; the change of the seed of the Nyagrodha into the tree; the 
change of the small piece of fire thrown into a heap of straw, into a large fire throwing 
out flames by thousand and embracing the sky itself.—162. 

Sutra 3. 

Nimittam, incidental causes. '?nnit3iaR5[ Aprayojakam, are those 
which do not move into action Prakritind,in, the creative causes, 

trro Varana, o£ the obstacle. ^^5 Bhedah, piercing through, g Tu, but. fm; 
Tatab, from that Ksetrikavat, like a hu.sbandman. 

3. The creative-causes are iiot-inoved-into-action by any inch 
dental-cause ; but that pierces-the-obstacle from it like the hus¬ 
bandman.—163. 

era: i 

51 l \ g5:?5I- 

’%^n:i^qrT 

^g[roFcr5:JTr57r^57^cT ^rirr 

S7^?7: I ?7?ir ^7 ^ 57 

Sl77gc57l^^f?vfwf53rT 5;^i(rvq[l5T7^^Pr?T3Jf^:^gi^ 1 ^ gf^T^'g^^^TTOT- 
^TS[f5E?r^Sw4% I ^'715^ ^ 5E^57t^ 5:^7 I c7«n 

g«5ig-if4t5:c575=c7f%d^l^ I 5ig 5f?>%S7g^ 
^a[7i:?7f; i f^>74^<j!7c?7^:7^ ^ 577127 ^ 1 
57c7^Tgf^*Tr7:^!!t7T \ e757rpT 57f^r575T5:73[^ ^^7^757?: 1 57^7 g srfPqfTT- 

57^7 f^^^7|57^5F75^ ^575r57?7T^ir57^^T II ? II 

VYASA. 

The incidental causes in the shape of vii’Due, &c., do not move the crea¬ 
tive causes into action ; because the cause is not moved into action by the 
effect. IJow then? ‘ That pierces the obstacle like the husbandman.' 
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He describes the attainments due to drugs ;—‘ In the houses of -the Asuras.’ 
Man passes to the places of the Asuras for some reason. He is met there by lovely 
Asura damsels, and given an offering of elixir. Using that he comes to possess the 
attainments of freedom from decay and death, and other attainments. ‘Or, the same 
may take place even here by the use of elixir, as in the case of the thinker M&ndavya, 
who resided in the Vindhya Mountains and who used the elixir. 

He next describes the attainments due to incantations:—‘By mantras,’ 

He next describes the attainments of purificatory actions;—‘By purificatory 
action.’ 

He next describes the attainment of wishes :—Assuming such forms as desired. 
Whatever does he desire, be it the attainment of Anima or any other, that he attains 
at once. Whatever he desires to hear or to think anywhere, that he hears or thinks 
there. By the word, &c , seeing, &c , have been included.—161. 

Sfltra 2. 

Jafcyantara, to another life-state. triT'CrWJ Parin&ihah, change, JTfjfn 
Prakriti, of the creative causes. Hsrrjtrg Apurat, by the filling up. 

2. Change to anohter life-state by the filling up of the 
creative causes (Piakrityapura).—162. 

ii r it 

VYASA. 

Hero ‘ change to another life-state by the filling up of the creative 
causes,’ takes place of the life-state into which the body and the powers have 
already changed and exist. Oa the former change going out comos the close 
appearance of their next change by the sequential showing forth of organ and 
part which did not exist before ; and the creative causes of the body and the 
powers favour each their own modifications by filling up, which again has 
the nece.ssity of virtue, &c,, as the incidental cause (of removing the impedi¬ 
ment). 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The attainments due to the trance have been described in the previous chapter. 
It is now desirable to say that the change into another life-state brought about by the 
four classes of attainments due to the use of herbs, <fec., is also of the same body and 
the powers thereof This, however, docs not come about by mere material causes. 
The material itself, so far as it goes, does not prove to be competent to intensify or 
weaken the state of the divine and the not divine, in him. It is plain that a cause 
having no elements of difference in itself cannot operate to produce different effects. 
In order to guard against the possibility of the change being taken as due to acci¬ 
dent alone, he completes and reads the aphorism:—‘Change to another life state by 
the filling up of the creative causes.’ 

Here it is only the change of the body and the powers as they are in one state, 
that takes place into those suitable to another state. The change takes place of the 
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Siibra 4, 

N,* 

fsru^m Nirmana, of creation, created, f^rulvi Chittflui, minds, 
Asmit4, from egoism. ITRT^ Mafcrat, alone. 

4. Created minds proceed from egoism alone.—164. 

1 ^rfeTcTWT'H' f^rf 

q[»d% ^ct: II «II 

VYASA. 


When however the Yogi makes many bodies, then, are these bodies pos¬ 
sessed of many minds or all of one mind only ? ‘ Created minds proceed from 
egoism alone? ’ Taking as cause the mind which is egoism alone, he makes the 
created minds. Thence do the bodies become possessed of minds. 

VACHASPATTS GLOSS, 


Now he considers the unity or manifoldness of the minds in the many bodies 
made by perfected powers, after the attainments have been achieved by the filling In 
of the creative causes (Praktritis) ‘ When however.’ 

Here if the bodies possessed more than one mind, the desire of each such mind 
would be different from those of the others ; and there would not thus be obedience to 
the desired of one mind and no mutuality in relationship. Just as in the case of two 
individual selves (Purusas). It therefore, comes to this that it is only one mind which 
pervades more created bodies than one, just as the light of a lamp is diffused on all 
sides and illuminates more bodies than one. Says he thereupon :—‘ Created minds 
proceed from egoism alone.’ 

All living bodies, as long as they live, are found to be possessed of one ordinary 
mind each. Take, for example, the bodies of Cliaitra and Maitra, etc. So are the 
created bodies (the Nirmaiiakayaa)- Thus is it proved that each of these bodies has a 
mind of its own. 

Says with this in mind :—‘Taking as cause the mind which is egoism alone.’— 

164 . 


Sutra 5. 




II H II 

■N ' 

jqfrsr, Pravritli, of activity. ^ Bhede, there being difference. 
Prayojakam, the director. Chittam, the mind. Ekam, one, 

Anekes4m, of the many. 




5. There betng difference of activity, one mind the director 
of the many.—165. 

^^tTRt era; nfii i ii 

VYASA. 

How may it be that many minds may follow in their activities, the desi- 
res of one mind ? With this object he makes one mind as the director of all 
the minds ; and thence proceeds the difference of activities.—165, 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The aphorism is a reply to what has been said, that in the case of there being 
more minds than one, there would not be obedience to one mind, nor mutuality of 
relationship:—‘ There being diflerence of activity, one mind the director of the 
others.’ This might be a defect if the Yogi did not make one mind to be the director 
of more minds than one acting in more bodies than one When that is made, no de¬ 
fect remains. 

It should not be said that there is no use in more minds than one that is one 
for each body, when one such mind is posited; nor should it be said that there is no 
use in making a directing mind, because one’s own mind can serve that purpose. The 
reason is that that which has been proved to exist by right reasoning, need no more 
be subjected to the test of jjeing placed in consonant and dissonant positions. 

On this says the Vayu PurAua ( LXVI. 143 and 152-3);—‘The one Lord becomes 
many by his power of Lordship. For this reason and because having become many he 
again becomes one, these are certainly born by the differences of the mind, one-fold, 
two-fold, three-fold and manifold. The Yogisvara makes his bodies in this way and 
unmakes t'hem. By some he enjoys object of enjoyment and by others performs hard 
penances. He again draws in the bodies as the Sun draws in his ray.’ It is with this 
object that he says;—‘How is it that ail these minds act according, &o.’—-165. 

Sutra 6. 

^ n ^ II 

Tatra, of ti.ese. wriHarg Dhyanajam, the meditation born. 

Andsayam, is free from the vehicles, 

6 Of these the meditation-born is free-from»the vehicles.— 

166 . 

cTct; jiiJTTTqrTf^r^ysr#^; f% ii ^ ii 

VYASA. 

The created inind is five-foi l, as said;—‘ The attainments are by birth, 
drugs, incantations, purificatory .action or trance.’ Of these the one that is 
born of meditation is alone free from the vehicles It does not possess the 
vehicles, which cause the manifestation of desire, &c. Thence is there no 
coming into relationship with virtue and vice, inasmuch as the afflictions of 
a Yogi have ceased to exist. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now he determines the mind, which tends to emancipation, out of the five des¬ 
criptions of the minds of the perfected ones (8iddh5,8), which have been described:— 
‘The meditation-born is free from the vehicles.’ The vehicles are those that take 
possession of the mind as the impressions of the actions and the impressions of the 
affiiotions. The mind free from tlie vehicles is that in which these do not exist. The 
meaning is that it becomes inclined towards emancipation. Inasmuch as there does 
not exist in this condition the manifestation of desires, <kc., there is no coming into 
relationship with virtue jnd vice. But then why do not desires, &o, come into 
manifestation? For this reason he says:—‘Because the affliotiona of a Yogi have 
ceased to exist.’—166. 

B5 
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S6tra 7. 

ii <» ii 

IRJT Karma, Karma, act'oa. Asiikia, i\either white. 

Akfisnam, nor black, Yoginah, of a Yogi, Trividham, three¬ 

fold. ffi^^n^Itares&m, of the others. 

7. A Yogi's karma is neither-whito nor-black ; of-the others 
it is three-fold.—167. 

«B*ThlRT I I 

^5TT<T: I gipTS^T^?JJT I cT^ 

^ ^qx ?^^^^?T^I^trRgrcT^^; i m fk 

51 I ?TgiiT^<ilT ?n=?nfe5n i 

i g ^?TT5ri 

r^faw ifgfg II y> II 

VYASA. 

The vehicle of actions exist ui the case of others. Hence,‘A Yogi’s 
karma is neither white nor black; of the others it is three-fold.’ 

Tliis class of actions has four locations; the black, the black-white, the 
white, nor white nor black. Of these, the blark is of the wicked. The black- 
white is brought about by external means, as in tliis the veliicle of actions 
grows by means of causing pain to, or acting kindly to-wards others. 

The white is of those who resort to the means of improvement of study 
and meditation. This is dependent upon the mind alone. It does not depend 
upon external means and ts not, therefore, brought about by injuring others. 

The one which is neither white nor black exists in the case of those who 
have renounced everything ^the ,Sannya.-,isi, whose afflictions have been des¬ 
troyed, and whoso present body is the la.st one. they will have. It is not 
white in tao case ot a Yogi, because he gives up the fruit of action ; and it is 
not black, because he does not perform .actions. Of the other creatures, it is 
of the three former descriptions only. 

VACHASPATl’S GLOSS 

Says that the others are possessed of the vehicles, with the object of showing 
the differences of the otfier minds iroin the m(xiitation-born, which is not possessed of 
the vehicles:—‘In the case of others, &c.’ 

In the same oonnectiou he introduces the aphorism as'describing the cause there¬ 
of;—‘A Yogi‘8 karma is neither black nor white ; of the others it is three-fold,’ 
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‘ Has four locations ’—Location means place (of manifestation). It has four 
locations because it manifests in four such places. 

‘Brought about by external means’—In all such oases injury is sure to be cau¬ 
sed to others. It is not that even in action dona for the preparation of barley, <fec., 
for food, <feo., there exist nos injury. It is possible that ants, (fee., might be killed at 
the time of pounding them, and finally the arrangement is that trunk, (ko., are 
produced by the destruction of seeds as such. 

‘ Acting kindly ’ means the favoring of BrAhmanas, &o., by giving them presents, 
&o. 

The white is of those who are not SannyAsis, but who perform purificatory 
action, study and meditation. He shows how it is white:—‘ This is dependent upon 
the mind alone, &c.’ 

That which is neither white oor black, is the karma of the SannyAsls (those who 
have renounced everything. He shows who are the SannyAsis;—‘Whose afBiotions 
have been destroyed, &o.’ 

Those who havo renounced actions (the karma sannyasie) are not anywhere 
found performing actions which depend upon external means. They have not got the 
black vehicle of actions because they do not perform sucb^actions Nor do they 
possess the white vehicle of aotioi'.s, because they dedicate to Isvara the fruits of the 
vehicle of action brought about by the practice of Yoga. That whose fruit is not 
bad, is called white. That which has no fruit itself, how can it have any bad fruiti 

Having thus described the four-fold division of karma, now he specifies which 
refers to which:—‘Of these it is not white, (fco.’—167. 

Sdtra 8. 

fTfr; Tatah, thence, Tad, their (of residual potencies.) Vip- 

Aka, fruition. Anuguna, following. VipAkAnugunA- 

iiAm, of those that are competent to bring about their fruition. Eva, only. 
vrFirsq'f^: Abhivyaktih. the manifestation, proceeling. VAsanAnAm, 

of the residual potencies. 

8. Thence proceed the resisdual-potenciea competent-to- 
Ifi'ing-about their fruition alone.—168. 

rf^TSNfrR: i I# w 

wcrT^frrf^Ts^feiwftrTr’ i 1 

ti c n 

VYASA 

‘ Thence’ means from the three-fold karma, 

‘Competent to bring about the fruition thereof.’ Wliateveris the frui¬ 
tion of whichever class of karma, such residual potencies only as are compe¬ 
tent to bring about the fruition i-if those actions, are manifested. When the 
karma relating to the state of the gods is fructifying, the residua which are 
adoipiate to the state of*the hell-born, the animals and men cannot manifest. 
On the contrary, it is only the impressions which are adequate to the state of 
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the gods thSt are manifested. The operation of the r ule is the same in the 
case of the hell-born, the human and the animal tendencies 

vAchaspati’s gloss 

Having ascertained the vehicle of actions, now he describes the devlopments 
of the vehicle of afflictions-.—‘Thence manifested the residual potencies competent to 
bring about their fruition,’ He describes the impressions which are competent to 
bring about the life-state, life-experience and life-period, whether hellish or divine, 
which are the results of the fruition of good and bad karma:—‘The residual potencies 
competent to bring about the fruition thereof.’ The residua which are born of divine 
experience are competent to bring about the fruition of divine karma. It is not possi¬ 
ble that in the case of the inanifest.ation of the residua of human experiences, the en¬ 
joyment of the fruitage of divine actions should take place. For this reason the im¬ 
pressions whose manifestation is brought about by karma are of the .same class ns the 
fruition thereof. This is the meaning of the Commentary.—168. 

SAtra 9. 

n < U 

gnf^Jdti, of life state, Do.% of locality, gim Kala, of time. 5mr%- 
Vyavaliitaiiain, these being distinct soft Api, even. 
Anantaryain, scjiiential nou-intorruption SmTiti, of memory. : 

Samskarayoh, and of potoaiiai residue. EkarClpatviit, because of 

thoir being the same in appearance. 

9. Memory and potential-residua being the same in appea¬ 
rance, there is sequential non-interruption, even when there is dis¬ 
tinction of life-state, locality and time.—1G9. 

55!T^ I I ?i?ft 

i i ?mT- 

5JT^RcT5£rr ^ g- SFJT^RTJfRiqrT; I ?TsaT ^ I 

1 ^r^iTf: ’srnoRr ii a ii 
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VYASA. 

The rise of fruition in the shape of a cat takes place by virtue of the 
powers competent to show them forth. Even if that rise is separated even 
by a hundred life-states, or by distance in space, or by a hundred kalpas, it 
will rise whenever it does, by the operation of its own appropriate cause. 
Thus will it appear again by taking up the residua which are present in the 
mind on account of the experience of the feline state in some former life. 
Why? Because even if there be an interval between them, the residua are 
manifested by the similar manifesting karma becoming the operative cause 
thereof. Thus there is but sequential appearance. And for what other 
reason ? Because memory and residual potency are but one in appearance. 
As are the experiences, such are the residual potencies ; and they are of the 
nature of the residua of actions. And memory is similar to the residua. 
IMomory comes by the residual potencies separated therefrom by life-state 
and by time and space. From memory come again residual potencies. Thus 
it is that memory and residual potency are manifested by virtue of the vehicle 
of action coming into manifestation. Thus even though separated in time, 
&o., there is sequential non-interruption, inasmuch as the relation of cause 
anil effect does not break. 

The V^sanas (aroma) are residual potencies, the vehicles. 

VACHASPATTS GLOSS. 

Let that be. But, when the state of a cat is put on after the death of a man, 
it must be due to the manifestation of the residua of the human state of e-vistence, in¬ 
asmuch as the one immediately follows the other. It is not possible that- the 
experience of the day immediately preceding be not remembered, but that the 
experiences of another day more distant thereform be remembered. For this reason 
he says;—‘There is sequential non-interruption, even when there is separation in 
time, life state and space, on account of the memory aud residual potency being the 
same in appearance.’ There may be separation in life-state, Ac , from the life of a 
cat. Still there is non-interruption on account of the fruit thereof, because the same 
memory is generated when the manifestation is according to its own fruit and in 
consonance with karma which must fructify into the feline state. ‘The rise of a state ’ 
is the vehicle of action, because it is from this state that the fruition arises. Further 
it takes its rise in accordance with its own manifesting cause, 

‘ Manifestation’ means tending towards the beginning of fruition. 

‘Thus will it rise again by taking up the residua which are, &c.’ The meaning 
is that if it does manifest it would manifest by taking up the residua which manifest 
its own fruition. 

Having established the absence of interruption through the operation of the 
cause, now ho establishes the same through the operation of the effect:—‘And 
for what other reason?’ 

‘One in appearance’means similarity. He says the same:—‘As are the experi¬ 
ences, &o.’ 

The question is that*f the experienaes are of the same appearence as the residual 
potencies, then inasmuch as the experiences are seen disappearing very soon, the 
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potencies also must be taken as disappearing very soon. That being the case, how 
is it possible that the potencies, being subjeot to speedy dispersion, should be com¬ 
petent to-bring about experiences, after a great lapse of time ? 

For this reason he says:—‘And they are of the nature of the residua of actions.’ 
As the new residuum brought about by momentary action is permanent, so also is the 
potency generated by momentary experience. There must always be some difference 
in similarity. Jf it were otherwise and there were no difference, there would be no 
similarity. The rest is easy.—169. 

Sutra 10. 




rTreriBT TSiSam, for them. =!rin%gjT^Anaditvara, no beginning, ^ Cha, and, 
r sri fir q; Asisah, of the desire to live. NityatVc1,t, owing to the eternity. 

10. And there is no-beginning for them, the desire-to-live 
being eternal.—170. 


5r ^ OrfJTTrgqr^^ i rreRrisfJTTf^^T^JiTgf^M 

^TRrr^Tqi^cf^ cflr i tRrsn^T^sr^- 

^ r^cJT'T^ ^%<T5rT: I rr»JT =915^- 

i ^ fefisici; \ ^utirrsm^JT^qf. ^ i ^rci^- 
%rn=iJTT^‘ sriii i ?i«n 


sr^’ 

^<Tf¥r^4rT?rf^ rr^w?5T?r ^ ^ 


^ 5f; qrg gc^fcT ?Tg^iR?JT^3[r 

fq^ii {o II 

' VYASA, 


There is no beginning for them, the residua, inasmuch as the desires are 
ever present. The desire, ‘Would that I may not cease to be,’ ‘ Would that 
I may live on,’ is found in everybody. This selfbenediction is not inherent. 
Why not ? How could there be fear of death and desire to avoid pain, in 
any being who has only been born, if he has had no experience of liability 
to death, it being understood that desire bo avoid anything is only caused by 
remembrance suffered in consequence thereof; and that nothing which is in¬ 
herent in anything stands in need of a cause. The mind, therefore, possessed 
as it is of residua from eternity, brings into activity by the operation of 
exciting causes, certain residua only, for the purpose of giving experience to 
the Purusa, 
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Some philosophers say that the mind has only a form which is commen¬ 
surate with body with which it may, for the time, be connected; it- 
contracts or e.xpands like light placed in a jar or a house as the case might be. 
And thus they say that non-interruption and repeated are proper. The author 
holds that it is the manifestation alone of the self-existing mind that expands 
or contracts, and that it is this which has the necessity of the operation of 
the exciting causes of virtue, &c. 

These exciting canses are two-fold, external and internal. The external 
are those that stand in need of body, &c,, as instrument, .such as piaising, 
givii\g of charity and the performance of obeisances. The internal are those that 
stand in need of tne mind alone, such as faith, &c. And so it has been .said : — 

' Tlieso acts of friendliness, &c.. arc the sports of the thinkers; they do not 
from their very nature depend upon external cau.ses, and cause the expression 
of the highest virtue.’ 

Of thc'O two means the mt ntal ones are more powerful. How ? What 
can excel knowledge and desirelessness ? Who can without the power of the 
mind render the Dandaka forest empty, or drink the ocean like Agastya, by 
the mere action af the mind alone? 

VAGI [ASPATI’S GLOSS. 

It may be so. The residua laid by in a former and yet again in a former life may 
manifest themselves, if there bo authority for the existence of the previous and further 
previous lives. But there is no authority for such a proposition. Merely the pleasnre 
and pain felt by a creature just born cannot be accepted as authority, because that 
can bo explained by taking it to be natural, like the budding and opening of a lotus 
flower. 

For this reason he says;—‘And there is no beginning for them, the desire to live 
being eternal.’ 

The meaning of‘and ’ is that the residua are not only un-interrupted in their 
fruition, but they are eternal as well, because self-benediotion, the desire to live is 
ever-present. Self-benediotion does not fall short of eternity, on aooount of the 
residua being eternal. 

But inasmuch as this is estai'lished by taking them to be inherent, the eternity 
of self-benediction is not established. 

For this reason he says:—'The self-benediotion, &o. 

The unbeliever asks:—‘Why? The answer is:—‘Of the creature who is just 
born, (fee.’ For this very reason, how should it be that a child who has not experi¬ 
enced his liability to death in the pre.ient life, who does not know, that is to say, 
from the experience of the present lift) that death also is a oharaoteristic of his, should, 
as he may be falling away from the mother’s lap, begin to tremble and hold with his 
hands tightly the necklace hanging on her breast, marked with the suspicious discuss 
(fee? And how is it that such a child should experience the fear of death, whioh can 
only be caused by the memory of the pain consequence upon aversion to death, whose 
existence is inferred by the trembling of the child. 

Well, has it not been said that ibis is inherent and natural? 

For this reason he says :—‘Anything that is inherent, does not stand in need 
of an operating cause for its birth.' This is the meaning. Such a trembling as 
becomes visible in tlie cliild must he due to fear, just like our own trembling of the 
same description. The fear of the child must be taken to have been caused by the 
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memory of aversion and pain for the reason that it is fear just like our own, and the 
fear due to expected losses that might be coming, is not brought about by the mere 
memory of pain. Further, from whatever one is afraid, he infers to be the cause of 
some loss, and then expects that loss would even now cause pain. For this reason 
pain is caused by the aversion brought abont by the memory of pain. Remembering 
that he infers the cause of pain, which is of the same class which is being felt at the 
time. The child, however, lias not in the present life experienced the pain of falling 
in any other place. Nor has that sort of pain been felt. Thence the experience of a 
former life only remains as the explanation, by the canon of residues. 

And this is thus applied. The memory of the child just born is duo to the ex¬ 
perience of former lives, because otherwise it would not bo memory. It acts just like 
our own memory. Even the budding and opening of a lotus is not inherent, because 
what is inherent in anything, does not stand in need of any other cause for its mani¬ 
festation. Even fire stands in need of other causes for the manifestation of its heat. 
In the same w'ay, the causa of the opening of a lotus flower is the contact from ■ out¬ 
side of the rays of the rising sun : and the cause of the shutting up of the petal is 
the residual potency, which maintains the inactivity. Similarly the happiness of a 
baby which is inferred from smiles, etc, should also be considered a proof of a 
previous life. 

An ‘exciting cause’ is action just in point at the time of fruition. ‘Bringing 
into operation,’ means manifestation. 

As the context demands, he mentions the opposite theory of the mind having a 
measure, with the object of refuting it:—‘The mind contracts and expands like li^t 
in a jar or a place, etc.’ 

Seeing that action takes place only where the body is found to be, there is no 
authority for the existence of the mind at any place outside the body. The mind fur¬ 
ther is not atomic in size, because in that case it would mean the simultaneous non¬ 
production of the five sorts of sensation when the large cake is devoured. Further 
there is no justification for adopting the theory that there is a succession in the case 
of these sensations, and that they are not being felt simultaneously. No such thing is 
seen. One atomic mind cannot be competent to come into relationship with the 
sensations located in more places than one. Hence the only theory that remains is 
that, the mind is of the dimensions of the body it inhabits, like the light of lamp 
which is confined either to a jar or a palace. Contraction and expansion of the mind 
in the bodies of ant and an elephant manifest themselves therein. The opposite theorists 
thus say that the form, i e., the dimensions of the mind are the same as those of the 
body. 


The question arises that if it be so, how can it come into contact with the seed 
and the fieldl It does not certainly go out of the dead body without any support, 
to come into contact with the germ and sperm cells in the bodies of the parents, 
being dependent as it is for its actions upon others. The shadow of a pillar and 
such other thing.s does not move if the things themselves do not move. Nor do the 
pictures disappear, when the picture cloth comes in. This being so, there would not 
be evolutiou of souls through births and deaths (Sanisara). 

For this reason he says :—‘ For this reason the absence of interuption and for 
that reason Saiusara is proper.’ 

And further, if there were a measure for it like that of the body, then the leav¬ 
ing of the former body and the taking up of the other body would be secured for it, 
by taking in the interval another body which would serve for it as a vehicle for the 
intermediate space. It is of course along with this vehicle that its moves in the 
other body. So also says the (Visnu) Purfina (III. 13. 29);—‘The Yama drew out of 
the body with force the Purusa of the size of the thumb.’ This then is the meaning 
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interval (Antara) And for this reason evolution by repeated birth is proper. 

Not agreeing with this view, the author states his own theory:—‘It is the 
manifestation-alone of the self-existing mind that contracts and expands.’ The Aoh4- 
rya (author) here is the Svayambhu. 

The doubt here is that if the mind cannot move into another body without 
some vehicle to support it on its way, how is it that it enters the intermediate vehicle 
itself! If another body is posited for that purpose also, then there would te no stop¬ 
ping any-where. Nor is it possible that the mind should go out of the body along 
with the intermediary vehicle, because it is understood to take up the intermediary ' 
vehicle after it has left the previous body. 

In that case let us posit a subtle body, existing permanently from the beginning 
of creation up to the Great Latency. It would then be that this subtle body would 
remain in the physical body, and it is along with this that the mind would enter the 
bodies appropriate to the different regions from the Satyaloka down to the Avichi. : It 
would further be proper to speak of this body as being drawn out, because that.be¬ 
ing permanent, the difficulty of providing for an interval would also disappear. 

Bub then there is no authority for such a proposition, that a subtle body of this ' 
description exists. It is certainly not visible to the senses. Nor can it be inferred 
as a necessity of evolution by passing from one body to another, because that can be 
explained even on the theory of the author. As to the verbal authority cited, the 
texts speak of the being drawn out of the Purusa, not of the mind, nor of a subtle 
body, but of the self. The self, howuver, the power of consciousness is non-trans- 
ferable from one place to another. This drawing out, therefore, is to be described 
as being spoken of in a metaphorical sense. And thus the drawing out of the mind 
or of consciousness means wherever it may be, the absence of manifestation. It does 
not mean anything else. 

We allow what has been said in the Puranas, the Itihasas and the Smritis 
about the mind coming after death possessing the body of a Preta (departedspirit)'and 
also the release from that Preta body by tho performance of the ceremonies of Sapin- 
■ likarana, etc. But we do not submit to tiiat body being the intermediary vehicle. 
Tliere is no authority in the Vedas for the existence of such an intermediary vehicle. 
What happens is that the mind takes up the body of a Preta, and is therein taken 
away by the men of Yama; not that this body serves as the intermediary vehicle. 
For this reason, the mjnd being of the nature of the principle of individuality, and 
that principle like Akasa in all the three worlds, the mental principle is all- 
pervading. 

If this be so, then its functioning also must be all-pervading, and this would 
mean that the mind is omniscient. For this reason, has it been said, that the mani-’’ 
festation alone of this all-pervading principle is liable to contract or expand. 

Let us grant that, but then how is it that tho coiijifaetion and expansion of the 

‘manifestation of the mind take place only now and then. For this reason he says:_ 

And the mind has need of virtue and vice.’ 

Divides the cause of the manifestation:--'And the cause is two-fold.’ 

By the,‘&c.’ in body, &o , the senses and wealth, Ac., are meant. 

‘Faith, Ac.’:—Here too energy, memory, Ac., are to be understood. 

Mentions the concensus of opinion of tho Aohuryas, on the question of inter¬ 
mediation;—‘As has been said.’ 

Vihara means activity (Vyapara). 

Tlie ‘ higliest virtue ’ means the white karma. 

‘ Of the two’:—Out of tho internal and external. 

Knowledge and desirelessness;—The Dharma born of these is understood here. 

36 
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By whafcl This means by what Dbarma broughfc about by external means. It is 
knowledge and desirelessness alone that overpower these, i. c., destroy their seed power 
This is the meaning. 

He mentions in this case the well-known illustration.—‘The Dandaka forest 
empty.’—170, 

Sutra 11. 

Ih Hetu, cause. iJiH Phala, motive, mm Asraya, substratum, wmWR 
Alambaua, object by all these four. Satngrihitatvdt, being held toge¬ 
ther. Esflm, of these, ?5rvrr% Abhave, on the disappearance. r(^ Tad, of 

them. Abhavah, disappearance. 

11. Being held together by Cause, motive, Substratum and 
Object they disappear oii-the-disappearauce of-tbese.—171. 

crs[5TR: i 

?rR; crt: jfpifJThgrM 5 ct*T 5i 

tg: I 3 Stf^r^RRTr | sT?I<J5f<nR: 1 7T*T?g ^Tlfw- 

^i^RTJnii; I f^Ri?Tr ^153511; 1 

?it 5?Rf^ 1 a;# tg'Ti5Ti?T«iT$r- 

ff^fhrr; \ cfcW^rpiinTf^ ^ihstri- 

*r»fR: II {K II 

vyAsa. 

The cause :—By virtue comes pleasure, by vice pain. From pleasure 
comes attachment; from pain aversion. Thence comes effort. Thereby, act- 
ing by mind, body and speech, one either favours or injures others. Thence 
come again virtue and vice, pleasure and pain, attachment and aversion. Thus 
it is that revolves the six spoked wheel of the world. And the driver of this 
wheel is Nescience, the root of the afflictions. This is the Cause. 

Motive or Fruit is that with a view to which appropriate virtue, &c, 
are brought about. There is no non-seqiiential manifestation. 

The substratum is the mind which has yet a duty to perforin. It is 
there that the residua live. Tney no longer care to live in a mind which has 
already performed its duty; their substratum is gone. 

The Object (dlambana) of the residua is the substance which when 
placed in contact calls them forth. 

Thus are all the residua held together by Cause, Fruit, Substratum and 
Object. 
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When these exist not, the residua which depend upon them for existence, 
disappear too. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS, 

Now if these mental modifications and the residua are without beginning, how 
can they be destroyed ? The power of consciousness which is eternal is not destroyed. 
For this reason he says;—‘Being held together by Cause, Fruit, Substratum and 
Object, they disappear in the absence of these,’ 

It is observed that those that have no beginning are also destroyed. Take, for 
example, the case of futurity. The proposition, therefore, fails and is no proof. The 
power of consciousness is not destroyed, because there is cause which might cause its 
destruction, not because it has no beginning. And the aphorism too mentions the 
causes of the destruction of the residua although they are without a beginning. Kind¬ 
ness and injury too point to the can es of virtue and vice, &c. By this the use of spiri¬ 
tuous liquors, &c., is also uuderstoo t. 

He mentions the reason thereof;—The root of the afflictions, <fec.’ 

‘Is brought about’ means that it is present. It does not mean that the substance 
virtue is produced. 

Mentions reason thereof;—‘There is no, &c.’ 

‘ With a view to which’ means ohe substance which is in front, contact with the 
beloved, &o. The meaning of the aphorism is that, in the absence of the pervader the 
pervaded is absent.—171. 

Sutra 12. 

ii ii 

WfftfT Atita, the past, sirwmfl Anagatam, the future. Svarupata^, 

in reality. suR'H Asti, exists. Adhva, of the paths of being. Bheddt, 

there being difference. DharmanAm, of the characteristics. 

12. The past and the future exist in-reality, there being 
difference of the paths of being of the characteristic,s—172. 
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VYASA. 

There is no cxistoiice for that which exists not, and no destruction for 
what exists [How tlieii can residua which exist as substances be destroyed ? 
'The past and the present exist in reality, there being difference of the paths 
of being of the characteristics ’ 

The future is the manifestation which is to be. The past is tlie appearance 
which has been experioiiced. The present is that which is in active operation. 
It is tliis three-fold substance which is the object of knowledge. If they did 
not exist in reality, there would not exist the knowledge thereof. How could 
there be knowledge in the ab.sence of anything that might be known. For 
this reason the past and the present exist in reality Further^ if the fruit of 
either the actions which cause experience, or t'lose which cause absolute free¬ 
dom were impossible of being defined for the aspirer, the actions of the wise 
with that aim and object would not be proper. And the means has the power 
of only bringing into the prc.scnt .state the actually existing though as yet un- 
manifestod fruit, not of creating it anew. The iiK-ans when in full manifesta¬ 
tion spccirically favours the .sequential manifestation of its object; it does not 
create it anew. 

Besides, the substratum exists as characterized by more characteristics 
than one; and its characteristics have a di.stinct order of existence in conse¬ 
quence of the distinctions of the paths of being. 

It is not that the past and the future states of the object exist in sub¬ 
stance in the same sense in which the speciHc appearance of the present exists. 
How then ? The future exists as an appearance in itself to bo manifested. The 
past exists by an appear.inoe of its own which has been experienced. The pre¬ 
sent path of being alone is that which shows its own appearance as such. 
The .same does not happen with reference to the past and the future paths of 
being. Of course at the time of one of these paths of being, the others renaain 
conjoined with the substratum. Hence the existence of the three patiis of 
being does not come out of non-oxistenco. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

With the object of introducing the next aphorism the Commentator expresses a 
doubt;—‘There is no existence for the non-existing, &c.’ 

There is no existence for the non existent:—This may either bo taken as a neces¬ 
sary sequence of the preceding, or, it may bo taken as having been introduced anew 
as an illustration. 

‘ The past and the future really exist, there being difference of the paths of boinir 
of the characteristics. 

The non-existent is not born and the existent is not asstroyed. The meaning of the 
aphorism is that the change of the path of being of the existing oharacteristics alone 
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means the rise and disappearance oE the characteristics. The appearance which has 
been experienced, means the appearance which it has taken up already, or in other 
words, that of which there is no manifestation in the present. Thus the character¬ 
istic is' existent in all three times. 

He says this;—‘ If they did not exist in reality, &c.’ The nonexistent does not 
become the object of knowledge ; it is therefore indefinable. 

Knowledge is but the shining out of its object in consciousness. Tt cannot 
exist in the absence of the object. Whether it be the knowledge of the Yogi which 
has all the three times for its sphere of operation, or the knowledge of men like our¬ 
selves, it cannot be born in the absence of the object. But the knowledge is born. 
For this reason, the knowledge of him who feels that the past and the future ordi¬ 
narily exist along with the present;, is said to be a reason for the existence of the ob¬ 
ject itself. 

Now he says that even on account of its being the aim (the object of action) the 
■yet unmanifosted exists:—‘Further, the fruit of either the action which causes expe¬ 
rience, &c.’ 


The wise are those who can distinguish. And even in the case of what is to be 
done, whatever may be the cause of whatever, becomes specialized in case of the exist¬ 
ence of the object alone. As is the pjase with the farmer and the student of the Veda, 
so is the case here. They do not certainly create non existing things. Similarly, the 
potter, Ac., are the causes of the coining into present existence of the jar which al¬ 
ready exists. He says this;—‘ And the means has only the pow'er of bringing the 
future into present existence, Ac.’ if, however, the past and the future do not exist 
because they do not exist in the present, why then, the present also does not exist, 
because it does not exist in the past and the future. The existence of all the three, 
however, is unqualified, on account of there being no specialization of the substratum, 
and the paths of being. With this object he says;—‘Besides a substratum exists, 
&c.’ 

Have a distinct order of exi.stence:—This means that each exists established in 

itself. 

In reality; means the real object, the substratum. 

If the past and the future did not exist as such in the past and the future, 
they would not exist even in the presenji, because then, they would be nothing in rea¬ 
lity. For this reason he says:—.‘Of course at the time of one of these paths of being, 
&c.’ 

He summarizes the subject:—‘ Hence the exialenoe of the three paths of being, 

(fee.’—172. 


Sutra 13. 


^ ii w 

FT Te, they. oittR Yyakta, manifested. Suksmah, and subtle. 

• A ‘ 

5[<nTFiTTvr: Guna-Atmanah, and ol the nature of the (iOTriT^) qualiiies (gw). 

13. They are manifested and subtle, and of the nature of 
the qualities.—173. . 

I SHH ^p=5^qrf*rfH IK? ii 

VYASA. 

They, t, e., the!?b characteristics which are possessed of the three 
paths of being, are of the nature of the manifested, when they exist in 
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the present, and are of the nature of the subtle when they passed into the 
past or are yet unmanifested. They are the six unspecialized appearances. 
All this is but the specific arrangement of the ‘ qualities.' In truth, there¬ 
fore, they are of the nature of the ‘qualities.’ So teaches the Sastra:— 
‘The real appearance of the qualities does not come within the lino of vision. 
That, however, which comes within the line, is but paltry delusion.’ 

vlCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Let that be. This detail, however, of the differences of the world which puts 
forth the appearance of the changes of the characterized, the characteristic, the second¬ 
ary quality and condition in many ways, is not capable of appearance from one Mula- 
prakriti. For this reason says:—They are manifested and subtle and of the nature 
of the ‘qualities.’ They, the characteristics possessed of the three paths of being, are 
both manifested and subtle, and they are of the nature of the qualities. There is 
nothing beyond the three qualities. The variety of manifestation is due to the variety 
which comes in sequence of the eternal miseries and their residua which they have 
given birth to. 

As has been said in the Vayu Puraiia (XLIX. 182):—This change of the Pradhana 
is wonderful on account of showing forth sll appearances It is the six unspecialized 
manifestations, which in such a way as it may be, constitute the past, the present and 
the future of the manifested Pfithvl, <ko, and of the eleven instruments of action, 
sensation and thought. 

Now describes the eternal appearance of the universe, with the object of divid¬ 
ing the appearances thereof into the eternal and the non-eternal: All this is but the 
specific appearance of the ‘qualities.’ The meaning is that evolutionary changes which 
are visible,^onaist of different arrangements and forms. On this subject is the teach¬ 
ing of the SAatra possessed of sixty Tantras. 

‘Is but paltry delusion ’:—This means that it is paltry as if it were delusion, not 
that it is delusion and nothing else. Paltry means destructible. As delusion changes 
even in a day, so also the modifications possessing the characteristics of manifesta¬ 
tion and disappearance assume other appearances every second. The Prakrit! is pos¬ 
sessed of the characteristic of eternity, and in this way is different from the MayA, it 
is so far real.^—173. 

Sutra 14. 

M M 

uRqtW ParinAma, of modification. ' EkatvAt, on account of the 

unity, Vasbu, of the object. fTfgq Tattvara, the reality. 

14. The reality the object on account of the unity of 
modification.—174. 
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VYASA. 

When all are ‘ qualities,’ how is it that one modification is sound and 
the other the sense? ‘ The reality of the object on account of unity of modi¬ 
fication.' One modification of the qualities possessed of the nature , of illumi¬ 
nation, activity and inertia, and being of the nature of an instrument, appears 
in the shape of organs. Tnis is the sense of hearing. Another modification 
of the ‘qualities’ appears in the objective state as the soniferous ultimate 
atom (fciabda TanmAtra). This is the object sound. 

The atom of Prithvi is a modification of sound, &c., existing along with 
the generic quality of form (murti). It is a portion of the taumAtra. Single 
modifications of these atoms are the earth, the cow, the tree, the hill and so 
forth. In the case of the other elements also, taking up the generic qualities 
of smoothness, temperature, impulsion and space, single modifications are to 
be understood by meditation. 

Tnere is no object not co-existent with ideas. There are, however, 
ideas, which are not co-existent with objecte, such as those that are fancied 
in dreams. 

There are people who try to do away with the reality of objects by 
this reasoning, saying that objects are but the fabrications of the miiid, like 
the fancies of a dream, and that they are nothing real. The objective world 
is present by its own power. How is it that they give up the objective world 
on the strength of imaginative cognition, and even then go on talking non¬ 
sense about it? How is ic possible to have faith in them? 

V-VCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Well there may be this sort of variety of modification of the throe qualities. 
But how is a single modifioatioa brought about in the shape of any one element, say 
the Prithvi or the Apas This unity is contradicted by its nature. With this doubt 
the author introduces the aphorism:—‘The reality of the object on aooount of the 
unity of modification.’ A single modification of more than one is also observed. That 
as follows;—The cow, the horse, the buffalo, the elephant, all of them modify into a 
single substance, the salt, when they are thrown into a mine of a salt. Wick, oil and 
fire change into a lamp In this way, although the qualities are more than ond, a 
single modification does take place. For this reason, the TanmAtra, the elements and 
the objects made of the elements have eaoh a real unity. 

In the case of instrumental appearances, being as they are the effects of the 
principle of individuality, and possessed as they are of the nature of illutniuation 
on aooount of the preponderance of the quality of essentiality (Sattva), the modi- 
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fioation is a single one in the shape of an organ, such as the organ of- hearing. Of 
the same qualities, another single modification in the shape of Tanmdtra is sound, the 
object, when they appear as objeotive phenomena, in the shape of non-intelligent 
appearances with the quality of Tamas preponderating. 

Sound, the object;—Sound here means the soniferous ether (tanmd>tra). The 
word ‘object’ (vi^aya) signifies non-intelligence, because the tanmatra cannot possibly 
become the object of sensation. The rest is easy. - 

Now brings in the Vaisesika with his idealistic theory ;—‘ There is no object 
which is not co-existent with an idea.’ 

If the elements and physical objects be something different from mere ideation, 
then it may be that such a Prakriti be put up as the cause of their production. They 
are not, however, different from ideas in reality. How is it then that the Pradhana 
is put up as a cause'! How is it again that the instrumental appearances are fancied 
to exist as the modifications of the principle of individuality! Thus seeing that a 
non-intelligent object is not self-illuminative, it does not exist unless it co-exists with 
the idea. Co-existence means relation. The denial of co existence means its absence. 
The meaning is that without coming into relationship with the idea it is of no use in 
practice. The idea, however, exists without being co-existent with the object, because 
it is self-illuminative. It can exist as its own field of knowledge. It does not stand 
in need of a non-intelligent object in practice. These are the two rules that are 
brought to notice by idealistic philosophers as going along with knowability. They 
are applied thus:—That which is known by any act of knowledge, does not differ there-: 
from, in the same way as knowledge does not differ from the self. And the elements 
and the physical phenomena thereof are known by an act of knowledge. This leads to 
knowledge of the pervaded which contradicts it. Knowability as it is seen, is pervaded 
by similarity, which contradicts the difference to be denied, bringing into conscious¬ 
ness the similarity which pervades itself, it does away with the difference which con¬ 
tradicts it. Thus;—That which is perceived with something else always invariably, does 
not differ from it. Just as one moon does not differ from another moon. And an object 
is invariably perceived together with the idea. This knowledge is perceived as being 
contradictory of the pervader. It contradicts the rule of the pervader consisting of 
the difference to be denied. This rule does away with arbitrariness, and brings into 
consciousness the difference which consists in the pervaded. 

Let it be. If the object is not different from the idea, how is it that it looks as 
if it were different. For this reason he says:—‘Fancied Ac.’ As Eay the Vainasi- 
kas;—There is no difference on account of the rule of coincident perception. They 
difference between the yellow and the blue, &o., and their ideas, is brought about by 
delusive cognitions. 

Explains the nature of the fancy:—‘ An object is merely an ideation, ’ &o. 
Kefutes ;—‘How is it possible, ikc. ’ This is connected with the words ‘ have faith 
in them.’ 

‘Is present as contradictory knowledgeHow is it present I* In the way, &c.’ 
In whatever way it shines as being the meaning of the word ‘this,’ in the same wa 
it is present by its own power. 

Now he shows that the object is the cause of the idea;—‘Inasmuch as the object 
has given birth to the idea thereof by the power of its own perceptibility, it is not for 
this reason the perceiver of the object. Such a real object cannot be done away with 
by the unauthoritative force of imaginative cognitions. Inasmuch as imagination is 
unauthoritative, its power also is unauthoritative, because the power is of the same 
nature with it. 

‘The giving up of the objective world thereby’ means ignoring it as if it were 
removed from sight. 
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In some places the reading is ‘Upagrihyate’ in place of ‘Utsrijyate.' The mean¬ 
ing is the same in either case. They ignore the existence of the outside world, and 
yet go on talking about it. How can there be faith in then* ? The meaning here is 
this. The causes which have been mentioned, i. e., invariable coincident perception 
and knowability, are not final, because application to the canon of difference is doubt¬ 
ful. Further the externality and the grossness which are perceived to exist in the 
elements and the physical phenomena thereof, which possess the forms of the ideas, 
are not possible of existence in the case of ideas themselves. Because externality 
means being related to separate space. Crossness means the pervading of more por¬ 
tions of space than one. It is not ]io8aible that one idea may exist in more places than 
one, and also exist in a place separated from itself. When a certain thing exists in 
a certain place, there cannot exist in the same place, something else characterized by 
a quality opposite to the characteristic of being present in the same place. If it were 
possible the three worlds themselves would become but one. 

It may be said, let then there be difference of ideas. If this be so, whence does 
this consciousness of grossness come in the ease of notions, whose sphere of operations 
is very subtle, and which do not know of the existence and operation of each other, 
and which are only in relation to their own sphere of operation only. There should 
be no high talk about its being the sphere of imagination only, because there is in that 
case no contact and because the reflection is very clear. Further the gross has never 
been made the object of thought, so that the idea qualified thereby may be clearly 
perceived, even though at the back of it there may exist imaginative cognition. Fur¬ 
ther imagination is not confined to the knowledge of the thing itself as it exists in its 
own sphere, in the same way as knowledge free from the taint of imagination is Fur¬ 
ther as imagination is not gross, it is not proper that it should be acting in the 
sphere of the gross. Therefore it is not possible that in the external cause there should 
be perceived grossness and externality, and hence it should be considered to be false. 
And the false is not inseparable from the idea, because if it were, the idea itself would 
become contemptible like the false, on account of its not comprehending everything. 
Further knowability being not pervaded by identity, how can it be the opposite of 
difference (bheda), As to the rule of coincidence of perception of the idea and of 
grossness, it is capable of explanation like that of the Sat and the Asat (the existent 
and the non-existent) either by t heir nature or by obstruction from some cause, even 
though both of them exist indepenciently. Hence these two arguments are not complete, 
and are therefore merely false similitudes of arguments, and they merely give rise to 
an imaginary conception of the non-existence of the external. Further the power of 
perception cannot be done away with by mere imagination. It is therefore well said, 

‘ How do they give up the objective world on the strength of imaginative coguitions f 

By this also stands refuted the assertion that notions may be generated without 
there being any actual basis for them, as in the case of dream cognitions. 

The imaginative creation of the thing to be known, has been refuted by establi¬ 
shing the existence of the substratum, the whole as being independent of the parts. 
Details will be found in the Nyfiya Kanika. More details need not be entered into 
here.—174. 


Sfitra 15. 

Vastu, in the case ol the external object. S4mye, in the being 

the same. f%fl Chitta,^ of mentality. Bhedat, there being difference. 

Tayoh, their, fww: Vibhakta^i, different, Panthah, ways of being. 
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15. There being difference of mentality in the case of the 
external-object being the same, their ways-of-being are different. 
—175. 
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VYASA, 

And how otherwise is it untrue ? ‘There being difference of mentality 
in the case of the external object being the same, their ways of being are diff¬ 
erent.’ 

One thing coming within the sphere of matij minds i.s common to them 
all. It has certainly nut been imagined by one mind. Nor yet has it been 
imagined by more minds than one. It is established in itself. How is this ? 
There being difference of mentality when the external object is the same. 
Even though the external object bo the same the mind feels pleasure on account 
of virtue. The same object excites a feeling of pain on account of vice. The 
same causes forgetfulness on account of Nescience. The same causes the feel¬ 
ing of indifference on account of right knowledge. Now by whose mind has all 
that been imagined ? Furtlior it is not proper that another mind be coloured 
by an object which has been imagined by another. For this reason the lines 
of existence of the external objects and the ideas are different, as they exist as 
objective and instrumental appearances. There is not even the least suspicion 
of confusion between tKem. 

Further in the Sankhya philosophy, an object is made of the three qua¬ 
lities, and the functioning of the qualities is ever changeful. The object comes 
into relationship with the minds on account of the exciting causes of virtue, 
&c.; and it becomes the cause of the notions as they are produced, each as such, 
in accordance with the exciting causes. 

Some say that the object is co-existent witb the idea, inasmuch as 
it is to be enjoyed thereby like the feelings of pleasure and pain. They 
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do away by means of this conception, the common nature of the object 
with reference to mind.s, and this but does away with the being of the 
object in previous and subsequent (noments. 

VAGHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having now mentioned the reasons for believing that the object is different from 
and independent of the idea, the Commentator now introduces another reason given in 
the aphorism to establish the same ;■ —And how otherwise is it untrue 1 

‘There being difference of mental ty, even though the external object remains the 
same, their paths of existence are difiareiit.' When a certain thing remains the same 
although the other changes into many states, botb differ from each other altogether. 
As the one idea of Chaitra differs from the different ideas of Devadatta. Viqiumitra 
and Maitra, and although the ideas :i,re different the object remains the same, the object 
must be different from the idea. And the identity of the object even in the case of the 
difference of ideas, is ascertained by the knowers by comparison of notes. If one woman 
is beloved, hated, ignored and appro.tched with indifference by many different people, 
they can always compare notes that object of all these varying feelings is the same. For 
this reason, there being difference of mentality, i. e. of feeling, the paths of being of 
the two, i, e., of the object and the i lea, are different. The path of being means that 
by which one thing differs from another in nature. The lover feels pleasure in the 
society of the beloved. The co-wife feels pain. Chaitra who has not been able to 
possess her, feels disappointed and forgets himself. 

Let it be so. But wherever an (ibjeot in the shape of a beautiful woman has been 
fancied by the mind of one mau the tninds of others also admit of being coloured by 
the same fancied object, and it is for this reason that the object even though fancied, 
becomes the common object of all the minds. 

For thisreason says ;—‘ It is not proper that the object fancied by one mind, &o.’ 
If that were so, then in case one of i hom possessed the knowledge of blue, all would 
come to possess the knowledge of tlie blue. 

The question arises that inasmuch as there is but one object in the opinion of 
those, who believe in the independ* nt existence of objects, how is it that one object 
becomes the cause of different feelings of pleasure and pain, Lfeo. It is not proper that 
the cause remaining the same, the i ffects should be different. For this reason says:— 
‘In the case of the Safikhya philosphy, &c.’ Even a single external object changing 
according to the three qualities, admitsof three-fold appearance. But in this way too, 
all without distinction would have i he three-fold knowledge of pleasure, pain and for¬ 
getfulness with reference to the same object For this reason says:—‘ Depends upon 
the operative causes of virtue, &c,’ The Sattva together with the Rajas gives birth to 
the feeling of pleasure which depends upon virtue. The same Sattva when free of the 
Rajas gives birth to the feeling of pleasure which depends upon virtue. The same 
Sattva when free- of the Rajas, creates the feeling of indifference which depends upon 
knowledge. And these virtues, &o., do not exist, all of them, in all the Purusas every¬ 
where. It is only any one of them .hat exist anywhere at any time. Therefore the 
difference is proper. 

Some talkers say on this subject ;—The object certainly co-exists with the idea, 
because it is enjoyable by the Purusa like pleasure and pain. The meaning is this. Let 
an object be different from the idea Still it being non intelligent, does not admit of 
being known without the idea Thu idea it is that illuminates it. Similarly it exists 
at the time of being known only. It cannot be said to be existing at any other time, 
because there is no authoritijr for its existence at a time when it is not tha object of 
immediate knowledge. 
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This the Commentator refutes without the help of the aphorism;—'They by this&Q., 
An object is certainly common to all minds. It keeps on being cognized fora succession 
of more moments than one as possessed of the characteristic of change. If that co-exists 
with the idea, it will be thus, it is such. Now what check is there upon the portion 
‘It,’ that this may not disappear too 1 —175. 

Sutra 16. 

5T Na, not. ^ Cha, and. Eka-chitta, on one mind ?r»=5r^ Tantram, 

dependent, Ched, if Vastu, an object Tat, by that. JUTTttrai^ 

Pramanakam, to be cognized by that. Tad4, then, Kim, what 

(only to denote the question). Syab, would exist. 

16. And if an object dependent upon one mind were not 
cognized by that, would it then exist ?—176. 

i jt ^7- 

?r?r 7 ^re7r57f^«i?rr -fTfirns^ =5rr?7 ^ 955^7 lifter Ji ^cr 

<r?7r?57?rf ^ %Trr^ siTcf?^ crTt; 

97>T lU^ II 

VYASA. 

If an object were dependent upon the mind, then in case the mind were 
restrained, or attending to some other object, the object would not bo touched 
thereby, nor would it come into objective relationship with any other mind. 
It would not be cognized, i e-, its nature would nob be taken in, by 
any mind. Will it cease to exist at the time ? Or, coming into relationship 
again with the mind, whence would it come hack to life ? 

Further the parts of an. object which are not in contact with the mind, 
would not exist. Thus there would be no back, and how could then there be 
the front itself ? For this reason, the object is self-dependent, and common 
to all the Purusas, Minds also are self-dependent. They come into relationship 
with the Puru.sas. By their relationship is secured perception, which is enjoy¬ 
ment (bhoga). 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Or, there may not be this disappearance of a portion; let the object be co existent 
with the idea. On this also says :—‘Aud if an object dependent upon one mind were 
not cognized by that, would it then exist ? If the mind which cognizes a jar, does not 
at anytime turn towards it on account of attention being directed towards a cloth, or 
if an object having bean the object of discrimination the mind thereby becomes res 
trained, then the idea of the ja-r and the knowledge of discrimination wonld not be iu 
existence at the time, and the jar and the knowledge being dependent for their 
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esistenoa npon the co-exsitenoe of the idea thereof in the mind, would no doubt cease 
to exist. Says this;—‘One mind &o.’ 

‘Would it then exist!—Means it would not exist. 

Further coming into relationship with the mind, how would the jar or the 
discrimination be born again. Effeota have constant causes and lead to them invari¬ 
ably by both the canons of agreement and difference. Effects cannot be born from 
causes other than their appropriate causes. In the absence of the cause there would 
be no occasion for their existence. For, is it proper that an object being the cause 
of the knowledge thereof, it should also be the cause of itself? If this were so, then 
the sweets which one might be expecting to get, and the sweets which one might be 
really using, would be equally placed with reference to taste, strengh and digestion. 
It has therefore been well said;—‘If it come into relationship with the mind, &o.’ 


Further the front portion of any object is always pervaded by the middle and 
posterior parts, i. e , it cannot exist without the simultaneous existence of the middle 
and posterior parts. If the existence of an object depended upon being perceived, 
then the middle and posterior parts would not exist, and thus on account of the ces¬ 
sation of pervasion the front part also would cease to exist. The object itself would not 
thus be in existence, how then would it be in existence along with the idea itself ? 
Says This:—‘The portions thereof which are in contact, &o.’ Not in contact moans 
not known. Concludes;—‘For this reason, &o.’ The rest is easy.—176. 

Sfitra 17. 

area u h 

Tad, fchtreby. gtRrrr UparAga, colouring. Apeksitvat, 

because of the needing. Chittasya, for the mind, by the mind, aptg 

Vastu, an object. ?rTfT Junta, known. tstaTfrg Ajnatam, or unknown. 

17. The mind needing to be coloured thereby an object may 
be known or unknown.—177. 


.,.^ I \ 


VYASA. 


‘ Tue mind standing in need of being coloured thereby, an object may 
be known or unknown.’ Objects are in nature similar to that of loadstone; the 
mind is similar in characteristic to iron. Objects coming into contact with the 
mind colour it, Whatever objects colour the mind, that object becomes 
known. That which becomes known is an object. That which is not thus 
known is the Purusa and is unknown. The mind is changeful, because it assu¬ 
mes the natures of known and unknown objects. 

VACIIASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Let that be. If th^ object were self-dependent and also unintelligent, it would 
never be illuminated. If now it were to become illuminated, its non-intelligence too 
would disappear. No existence can remain as such when it gives up its nature. Nor 
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is it proper that the nature of an unintelligent object should receive the illumination 
of its characteristic by being the receptacle of the action of the senses. Because if it 
became the characteristic of the object then it would, like the qualities of blueness, 
&o., be the common attribute of all the Purusas. This being so, if one man became 
learned, all would become learned. No one would remain ignorant. Nor is it proper 
that the present should be characteristic of the past and the yet unmanifested. Hence 
to say that an object is self-dependent and that it is the sphere for the act of percep¬ 
tion is but a wish of the mind. For this reason says:—‘The mind needing to be 
coloured by contact therewith, an object may be known or unknown.’ Even though 
an object is by nature non-intelligent, colours the mind by coming into contact there¬ 
with through the passage of the senses, because such is the mirror of the mind, the 
power of consciousness being reflected into it, enlivens the mind with the colour of 
the object therein, and thus knows it. It does not however produce any sort of clear¬ 
ness, &c , in the object. Nor is it that the power of consciousness is unrelated to the 
mind, because it has been said that its reflection passes into it. Althougfl the mind 
being all-pervading, and the senses being of the nature of the principle of individua¬ 
lity. cannot come into relationship with the object, still the relationship of the object 
is with the mind which functions in the body. It is for this reason that they have 
been said to be of the nature of the loadstone, and that the mind possesses a charac¬ 
teristic similar to iron and that they colour it by having come into contact with it 
through the passage of the senses. Says that it is for this reason that the mind is 
changeful: ‘ On account of the object being known, &c.’—177. 

.Siitra !8. 

SadA always, 5n?n! Jn§,tfl,h, are known. Chitta-vyit- 

fcaya]^, the modifioabions of the mind, Tat-prabhoh, to its lord. 

Purusasya, the Purusa. Aparinam&t, on account of the un- 

changeabiliby. 

18. To its lord, the Purusa, the modihcatious of the mind are 
always known on-account-of-unchangeability.—178. 

f^^?icr5irrcTi^Rri; ^ 5 ; g 

11 II 

VYASA. 

To its lord, the Purusa, whose sphere of functioning the mind itself is, 
mental modifications are over known, because he is unchangeable. If the lord, 
Purusa, too changes like the mind, the mental modifications too in which it 
functions would be both, known and unknown, like the objects of sound, &c. 
The mind however is always known to its lord the Purusa. By this is infer¬ 
red its unchangeability. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having thus established themind and the object to be separate from each other the 
author now reads the aphori.sm, filling up the omissions, with the object of showing 
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that the self is differeat from these changeful objects and that the characteristic of the 
Purusa is unchangeability, which is the opposite of the characteristic of the objects 
and the mind. ‘To the lord, Purusa, whose sphere of functioning the mind itself is, 
(fee.’ The modifications of the mind are always known to the Purusa, because he is 
unchangeable. The mind with its modifications is always followed by the Purusa in 
all its modifications of the wandering, the distracted, the one-pointed, up to the state 
of inhibition. By what reason then is the Purusa, unchangeablei ‘If the Purusa 
were unchangeable, it would both be known and unknown like the mind (chitta). It is 
however always known. It is therefore unchangeable and for this reason differs from 
other changeable objects. Says this:—‘If the lord Purusa changed,(fee.’ The lord who 
is the enjoyer of the mind knows it constantly along with its modifications This fact 
establishes by inference the unch.ingeability of the Purusa. Thus the meaning is 
that this unchangeable Purusa is difi’erent from the changing mind.—178. 

Sutra 19. 

irNa, isnot fT^ Tat, it. Svabbasain, self-illuininabing, 

Drisyatvat, because of its knowability ; because it is the knowable. 

19. It is not self-illuminating, being the knowable.—179. 

5esrT^T!iilT ^ %TnriiwT^T 

?:TrJT?^^qiTSRKTJfi I ?! =519R«- 

I ^ TFT>sg^ frtj- 

^7% II u II 

VYASA. 

A doubt may arise that t.io mind itself may be self-illuminating as 
well as the illuminator of the objects, as in fact it is believed by the Vai- 
nfisikas to be like fire, which illuminates itself as well as other objects. There¬ 
fore says;—'It is not self-illuminating being the knowable.’ As the other 
organs and the object of sound, &c,, are not self-illuminative on account of 
their being knowable, so also . hould the mind be understood to be. Fire 
is no analogy here. Fire does not illuminate any form of itself which might 
have been non-luminous before.’ The illumination .spoken of here is meant 
be the illumination which is brought about by the contact of the 
luminous and the dark, not of the self-luminous. There can be no contact 
of anything with its own nature. Further, the statement that the mind 
is self-illuminating means that it is not percgivable by any other entity. 
This is in the same way as when it is said that the Ak4sa is self-supporting, 
it is meant that it has mo support at all. Living beings are seen 
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acting in accordance with the consciousness of the movements of their 
Will-to-be, ‘ I am angry,’ I am afraid,’ ‘I am attached here,’ ‘I am repelled 
there,’ these notions are propfsr only on account of the knowledge of self-identi¬ 
fication not being taken in. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Mentions the Vain&sikaa:—A doubt may arise, &c.’ This is the meaning. It may 
be so if the mind be the sphere for the functioning of the Self. The mind however 
is self-illuminative and it illuminates other objects also as it illuminates itself. How 
then can it be the sphere for the constant knowledge of the Purugal How moreover 
does it in its unchangeability differ from the changeable mind. Therefore, ‘ it is not 
self-illuminating, being knowable.’ It might be so if the mind were self-illuminating, 
(self-knowing), but it is not. Being changeable, the mind is pervaded by perceptibility, 
like the colours of blue, ifeo. Whatever is pervaded by perceptibility, not capable of 
becoming self-illuminative, because the modification contradicts itself. The act and 
the object cannot both be the same. The cooking is not cooked: the cutting is not cut. 
The Purusa, however, being unchangeable as he is, is not the object of the act of con- 
Eciousness. In him therefore self-illumination is not improper. His illuminativenesa 
does not depend upon any other, he is self-illuminative and is not the object of the act 
of consciousness. Hence the mind is the object of the act of knowing on account of its 
being the knowable; it is not self-illuminative. The meaning is that because the 
mind is seized of the reflection of the self the object of its modifications are illumin¬ 
ated. ' 

But the fire is both the knowable and the self-illuminous as a jar, &c., are 
brought to light by fire not so fire is brought to light by another fire. For this reason 
says:—Fire is no analogy here Why not? ‘The fire does not illuminate, &c.’ The 
meaning is that fire may not be brought to light by other fire, bnt it is illuminated 
by consciousness. It is thus not illuminated by itself, and for this reason there is no 
over-lapping (Vyabhichara). ‘The illumination spoken of here, &c.’ The words 
‘spoken of here’ differentiate from the illumination which is of the nature of the 
Purusa, the illumination, that is to say, which is of the form of the action. This 
is intended to be said: ^ Whatever action there may be, it is seen in relation to the 
subject, the instrument and the object. As cooking is seen in relation to Chaitra, 
fire and rice, so also illumination. Illumination also is action. This also must 
therefore be like that. Relation lives in different objects; it is not possible in the 
absence of distinction Further the assertion that the mind is self illuminating, 
means that the mind is not perceivable by any other entity. 

Let that be. Let the mind be not perceivable by any other entity. The mind 
would not cease to be if the act of knowing, which is neither its cause, nor its pervade, 
ceased to be. For this reason he says: ‘By the consciousness of the movements of 
his own Will to-be.’ The Will-to-be is the mind. Its movements are its functionings. 
Living beings are creaturesi. 'The various mental modifications of anger, greed, &c., 
are felt by each mind for itself, together with their substratum the mind, and also 
together with their objects. They in this way establish the objectivity of the mind. 
Renders the consciousness of the movements of the Will-to be plainer:—‘ I am angry, 
&c.’—179. 

Sfibra 20. 

Eka-samaye, at the same time. Oha, and. Ubhaye, of 

both. Anavadharanam, impossibility of being cognised. 
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20. Nor can both be cognized at the same time.—180. 

^ q7R«BfiTr?I»3«FnT5 II II 

VYASA. 

And it is nob proper that, in one moment both one’s own nature and the 
nature of other objects ma}^ be ascertained. The conception of the advocates 
of momentary existence however is that acting is the same as being ; and 
the subject, object instrument, &c., arc the same too. 

VAOHASPATPS GLOSS. 

‘And both cannot be cogni/.ed at the same time.’ To him who says that the 
mind is both self-illuminating and the illuminator of objects, it cannot of course be 
possible that the object may be understood at the same time as the self of the mind, 
and by the same act. An act whictr is not different from any dlher is not competent 
to bring about an effect which is not different. Therefore a difference of function 
must be recognized. And to the Vuinasikas there is no separation of operation for 
difference of effects. And it is not possible that there should be a difference of effects 
brought about by a single birth which is common to all and does not differ from itself. 
For this reason the knowledge of the object and the act of knowledge cannot be 
ascertained in one moment of time. This is what the Commentary renders clear:—‘And 
in one moment of time, &c.’ And so the Vainasikas say Whatever is the being 
of a thing the same is their action .and the same the subject object. ‘ Instrument, 
&c.’ Hence the knowability of the mind is for ever; and this removes the idea of its 
being self-illuminating. This also shows that the seer is unchangeable. Thus all is 
proved.—180. 

Sutra 21. 

u ii 

Chittantara-drisye. in case ot being knowable by another mind. 

: Buddhi-Buddheh, of the wills to know, the wills to know. 
Atiprasangah, too many, abundance, superfluity. Smriti-Sankara^, 

confusion of memories, ^ Cha, and. 

21. In case of being knowable by another mind, there 
will be too many wills-to-know the Wills-to-know ; and there will 
be confusion of memories.—181. 

f^rTT- 
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gJi: i St^; g^'?^ 


fHTRT 

sEerrfM flt^gq*3F^% ii 5^^!! 

VYASA 


There may be au opinion that the mind restrained in its own being 
may be known by another mind just in contact with it, ‘ In case of being 
known by another mind there will be too many wills-to-know the Wills- 
to-know; and there will be confusion of memories.’ If the mind be 
cognized by another mind, by what may the wills-to-know the Wills-to-know 
be cognized. Even that by another; and that again by another. There 
will thus be too many of such Wills-to-know. And there will be confusion 
of memories. As many will be the cognitions of various Wills-to-be, so many 
will be the memories. One memory will not be capable of determination on 
account of their confusion. Thus the Vainll.sikas have confused evreytliing by 
denying the existence of the Furusa who knows by reflex action the Will-to- 
know. Further, they are not logical in imagining as they do, the existence of 
the Purusa in some places. Some there are who say that there does exist a 
pure being, and that that being throws away the existing five Skandhas and 
takes up others. Having asserted so much they fight shy again of the 
same. 

Further they say that for the purpose of entirely doing away with 
the Skandhas, and for securing desirelessness, non-production and calmness, 
they would go to a teacher and with him live the life of a student. And 
having said this they begin again to conceal the very existence of that 
being. 

As to the S&nkhyayoga theories, they declare by the word SYA (on 
one’s own) applied to the mind that there does exist the lord in the shape 
of the eujoyer of the mind. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Introduces the Vainasikas again:—There may be a theory that although the 
mind may not know itself by its own life, on account of its being objective by nature, 
yet even that fact does not prove the existence of the self-restrained moment of the 
mind which generates the next may well be taken in by the last mental moment of 
its own succession. This is the meaning. ‘ Another mind just in contact therewith. 
This other, mind is equal in knowledge, and between the two there is nothing else 
intervening.’ Therefore, ‘ In case of being knowable by another mind, &o.’ The 
Will-to-be stands here for the mind. If the last act of mentality is not itself perceiv¬ 
ed, it cannot have the power of perceiving the previous act of mentality. It is not 
proper that the previous Will-toknovv should be known without coming into 
contact with the present Will-to-know itself. No one who does not take hold of the 
connecting rod can reach tlie holder of the rod himself. Hence there ia a regrmsuB 
(td infinitum, 
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The Skandhas are five:—VijjfiAna, Vedanfi, Samjna, Rupa and Samskara. 

‘The theories of the Sfinkhya yoga, &o.’ This means the theories of the Saa- 
khyas and the Yogas and of the Vaisesikas, (ko., which are preceded by the Sankhyas 
and the Yogas. The rest is easy.—181. 

Sutra 22. 


f^ff : Chitteh, of the conscio isness, wllfi^^aiiTPIT; Apratisamkramfiyah, of 
such as is notable to transform fmm place to place, Tad, its. 
Akfirapattau, by transforming appearance. Sva-Buddbi Samve 

danam, knowing of. it.' own. gf|;. will to be. 


22. Consciousness knows its own Will-to-be by transfor¬ 
ming its appearance, tbough not-itself moving-from place-to-pla- 
ce—182. • 


i%f*^^T^r3icr*TT filial 

I cwi ^ ^ ^ ffnr'tiijT 

?5?T ^ saiw ^?cr 

II RR II 

VYASA. 

How? ‘Consciousness know's its own Will-to-be by transforming its 
own appearance, though not itself moving from place to place. The power of 
enjoyment is of course unchanging. It does not also go from place to place. 
In the changing object it looks as though transferred thereto; and there it 
follows its manifestations. And it imitates, as it were, the modifications of 
the Will-to-he whose form is now enlivened by the consciousness which has 
entered therein. By that imitation it is called a manifestation or modification 
of consciousness, without being actually qualified by the modifications of the 
Will-to-be. This means that it does nob at all appear to be different from 
the modifications thereof. 


And so it has been said : — 

Nor niether worlds, nor mountain caves, nor darkne.s.s, nor seas, nor ra¬ 
vines are the hollows in which is placed the Eternal Brahma. The wise points 
out to the modification of the Will-to-be which does not look different from 
him. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Let that be. If however the mind is not self-illuminative nor knowable by 
another mind, how should it bb enjoyed by the self himself? For although the self 
is no doubt self-illuminating, it does not put forth any action anywhere. Without 
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putting forth any action he cannot be the actor. Nor can he be the enjoyer of the 
mind without coming into relationship with the mind through action. That would 
be going beyond the ordinary rule. 

With this in mind puts the question:—‘How?’ 

Gives the answer by the aphorism;—‘ Consciousness knows its own Will-to-be 
by transforming into its own shape, although not itself moving from place to place.’ 

What was said before, ‘Identification with modifications elsewhere’ (P. I. 4) 
has its origin here. The knowing by the Purusa of his Will-to-be is achieved when 
the Will-to-be takes the form of the Purusa, i. «., when it takes on the appearance 
thereof by receiving into itself the reflection of the Purusa. Similarly is the case 
with the moon, reflected in pure water. Although the moon is not in motion, yet 
she appears to be in motion on account of the movements of the water, without any 
action of her own. In the same way without any sort of action on the part of cons¬ 
ciousness, the mind in which the reflection of consciousness has taken its place, shows 
the power of consciousness to be active by its own movements, and makes it appear 
to be following itself, although in reality it does not follow it. It is by acting in this 
way that the mind brings about the experience of the Purusa and gives him the nature 
of the enjoyer. This is the meaning of the aphorism. The commentary does not ex¬ 
plain the meaning here, because it has explained the same in many places already here 
and there. The Commentary here describes the meaning of the modifications of con¬ 
sciousness as not being independent of the modifications of the Will-to-be. As has been 
said:—‘ Neither the nether worlds, &o.’ They say that the mental modifieatiou in 
which the reflection of consciousness has made its place is on account of that very 
reflection, the cave of Brahma, who is pure in nature, eternal and auspicious. It is 
in that cave alone that the hidden Brahma is to be found. When that is removed, 
he shines by his own light, there being n'o obstruction and no defect. This is the 
case with the revered one who has reached his last body.—182. 

Sutia 23. 

f^rf 11 II 

Drastri-Drisya Uparaktam, being coloured by the 

knower (|g), and the knowable. Chittam, the mind. 

Sarvai'thnin, omniobjective. 

23. The mind being coloured by the knower and the know- 
able is omni-objective (sarvartha).—183. 

Wr??Tf: Flfer 

5rhi ^sr4^TrFr4:f^qf?T i srif' 

H srirq^ cTwr- 

sitGrt i 

5T:^r3r?rqc^^55Tfflr?r: JlftqiT?cr ^ 3^^: II II 
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And it is known in this waj?;—‘The mind being coloured by the knower 
and the known, is omni-objective.’ The mind is of course coloured by the 
objects of thought. The mind being itself an object comes into relationship 
with the subjective Purusa through its modification as Self. Thus it is that 
the mind is coloured by both subjectivity and objectivity, the knower and the 
knowable; it assumes the nature of both the conscious and unconscious, 
Although it is of the very nature of the objective. It appears as if it were 
consciousness. Being of the nature of the crystal, it is termed omniobjective. 

It is by this similarity of mental appearance that some people are deceived 
into saying that the mind itself is the con.scious agent. There are others again 
who soy that all this is but the mind only and that there is nothing in exis¬ 
tence of the objective world, such as the cow or jar, all of which are governed 
by the law of causation. The} are to be pitied. For what reason ? Because 
they are possessed of a mind which is the cause of confusion, shining forth as 
it does in the shape of all appearances. 

In the case of the trance cognition, the cognizable object is reflected into 
the mind, it is different from the trance cognition, because it is the objept upon 
which the act of cognition rests. If that object were the mind alone, how 
could it be that the phetfomenon of cognition would be taken in by the cogni¬ 
tion itself. For this reason, he who takes in the object reflected in the mind, 
is the Purusa. Thus those who teach that the knower, knowable and the means 
of knowledge are the three moditic.ations of the mind, and thus divide the 
phenomena into three classes are the only true philosophers. It is to them 
that the Purusa is known. 

VACdASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Thus has been established the existence of the Purusa, the unchangeable as a 
separate entity from the mind which is by nature changeable, being as it is by nature 
the knowable. Now he gives also the authority of perceptions of the world to prove 
the same, ‘ And it is known in this, way.’ The meaning is that it must be sol 'The 
mind coloured by both the knower and the knowable is omni-objective.’ As the mind 
coloured by the blue and other objects establishes their existence by perception itself, 
so also coloured by the refleotiou of the knower into itself, the mind establishes the 
existence of the knower too by perception. A notion is evidently made up of two 
percepts ‘I know the blue object. Therefore the subject also is of a nature similar 
to that of the object. Although proved by perception, it is not shown thereby as 
existing separately from the mind, like the reflection of the moon which is perceived 
to be quite distinct from the water iuto which it is reflected. The mental perception 
of the Self does not cease to be perception merely by this much. 

Further inasmuch as the reflection in the water does not exist in reality as a 
moon it cannot be said that because the reflection is only a reflection and not 
the substance itself, that therefore the moon herself does not exist. In 
the same way, although consciousness becomes the objective in its state of mental 
rnflfichifin. it does not so become in its own nature. This is what is meant by the 
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mind being omni-objeotive. Says this:—‘The mind coloured by the object of thought, 
&o.’ It is not by the external object alone that the mind is coloured by assuming 
its shape; it. is coloured by the Purusa too. The reflection of the Purusa is his, the 
Self’s manifestation (vritti). This reflection of the Purusa is to be accepted by the 
Vainasikas also. How 1 If this be not so they must fasten the consciousness upon 
the mind, saying that there is consciousness in the mind. Says so:—‘ Misled by this 
similarity of the mind, (fee.’ There are some Vainasikas who speak of the existence 
of an eternal object. There are others who speak of the existence of an idea. The 
question now is that, if the mind shines forth both as a subject and an object, there 
must certainly be a difference between the knower and the knowable. As they say ;— 
Although the Self of the Will-to-be is not different, yet those who are given to seeing 
things separated from each other, see it as possess of the difference of the concepts 
of the subjective and the objective. This being the case, how are they to be pitied ? 
Says for this reason:—‘In the case of the trance cognition, &o.’ They must be 
brought round by first convincing them by the above reasoning that the Purusa must 
be something different from the mind, and then bringing them into touch with the 
trance cognition, which has the self as the sphere of its operation by teaching them 
the eight branches of Yoga. That is to be done in this way. In the trance cogni¬ 
tion the object of knowledge is the Self reflected into the mind. It is different from 
the real Self, because it becomes the support to that Self (Atma). If he begin to say 
notwithstanding that he is given the reasons, that the support may be the mind itself, 
it is said:—If the object which appears as the Self, be the mind itself and nothing 
different from it, then how is it possible that the mind may be known by the mind 
itself (the act of knowing that is to say, by the act of knowing itself). It is self- 
contradictory to speak of the action of a mental modification upon itself. Concludes:—■ 
‘Therefore, &o.’ They are to be pitied and taught the truth. Says this;—‘In this 
way, &c.’ Class means nature.—183. 

Sfftra 24. 

^8 II 

ri^ Tad, that, Asankheya-Vasanabhih, (variegated) by in¬ 
numerable. residua (m^lfif:) Chittam, mind, qrfq Api, also, 

Parffrtbam, exists for another. :5f?rq-q;rfTr5Irr_Samhatya- Karitvat, because 
it acts by combination. 

2^. And the mind exi.sts-for-another 5 also because it is 
variegated by innumerable residua, inasmuch as it acts by com¬ 
bination.—184. 

f^sr sf ^^sr vrf^s^sr sr 

STTsr ^r«ig¥r?TTr':^crc’Ts:m set sr 

q?:; ^rwr ??wt^ i 

?ffrqq»TfcqT I qd ^ ST 5^q 
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VYASA. 

And for what other reason is this the case ? ‘And it exists for another 
also because it is variegated by innumerable residua, inasmuch as it acts by 
combination.’ This mind is variegated by innumerable residua. It must 
therefore exist for another i.c, for achieving the enjoyment and emancipation 
of another, not for the achieving of its own object. Because 
it acts by combination. As a house which has assumed its shape as such, by 
various materials being brought together, cannot come into existence for itself, 
so also the mind which assumes a particular shape by more things than one 
coming together. The mental phenomenon of pleasure does not exist for its 
own sake ; nor does knowledge exist for itself. On the contrary both these 
exist for the sake of another. That other is the Puru.sa who has objects to 
achieve in the shape of enjoyment and emancipation. It cannot be another of 
the same class. Whatever else the Vainasika speaks of beyond this as being 
of the same class, all that m ist be of the same class, acting as that also would 
do by combination. The other however is peculiar to itself and differs from 
the others in not acting by combination. That is the Puru.sa. 

ViCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Introduces another reason for believing that the mind is different from the Self:_ 

And for what other reason 1 ‘ And it exists for another, also because it is variegated 

by innumerable residua, inasmuch as it acts by combination.’ The meaning of the 
aphorism is this. Although innumerable residua of action and afflication live in the 
mind and not in the Purusa, and although further, the fruitions depending upon the 
residua also live in the mind and this fact seems to establish the contention that the 
mind itself is both the enjoyer and the object of enjoyment existing for the 
enjoyer, and that everything therefore exists for the mind, still that mind, notwith¬ 
standing its being variegated by innumerable residua exists for another. Why ? Because 

, it acts by combination. This i.> the meaning of the aphorism. Explains:_‘Tho 

mind, &o.’ 

Some one may say that although it may be granted that the mind acts by comb¬ 
ination, yet notwithstanding this, why should it not be conceived as existing and acting 

for the sake of itself ^ Where is the contradiction in this theory 1 Says to him:_ 

‘Because it acts by combination.’ 

' The mental phenomenon of pleasure.’ These words indicate the experience side 
of nature and the painful mind is also understood thereby. The knowledge indicates 
the emancipation side. This is the meaning. The pleasurable and painful minds consist¬ 
ing as they do of similar and opposite impressions are not possible of the Self, because 
the manifestations in that case would contradict themselves, Nor can anything else 
acting by combination either directly or indirectly and thus causing pleasure or pain, 
be either favoured or disfavoured by them. Therefore he alone who does not operate 
as pleasure and pain directly or indirectly can either be favoured or disfavoured by 
them. This can only be the Purusa who is always indifferent and who can thus bo 
emancipated. His knowledge toct being dependent upon the object of knowledge, and 
being thus contradictory in its own manifestation, it cannot be said that the know¬ 
ledge ia its own object. For this reason emancipation from external objects becomes 
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impossible, in the same way as emancipation is not possible in the case of the Videhas 
and the Prakritilayas. Therefore knowledge also exists for the sake of the Purusa 
not for the sake, of the mind itself. ' ’ 

Nor is the mind in existence for the sake of another of the same kind, because 
that wwld mean infinite regression. Ha therefore for whose sake the mind exists must 
be the Purusa Who does not act by conjunction,—184, 

Shtra 25. 

Visesadarsina^j for the seer (?f^) of the distiuction 

^TTriT Atma, of the self, vro Bhava, of the nature and relation of. HraHT 
Bhavana, of the curiosity. Vinivrittih, the cessation, wirir 

eases the curiosity as to the nature and relations of the Self. 


25. For the seer of the distinction, ceases the curiosity as 
to the nature and relations of the Self.—185. 

i ?r«rr iriffq creftsT- 

^TriT <i«n s^rTc^rf^cr 

^*i?r^fw4fderfTrf2ig«fhr^ cT^^ricjmRW^JTT ^^FTTf^^Ffr 

?T5r% cT3rRJT¥riqm^r%rs5»TRT ^ m ¥rf^. 

«tmr: wi ?fcn ^ g 1 1 f^- 

!pq^fw^?TT»Tfq«JT*TT 5^Tn5W«;'rags 1 

II H'i II 

VAYSA. 


As the existence of seeds is inferred from blades of grass shooting forth in 
the rainy season, so it is inferred that he whose tears flow and whose hair stand, 
on end when he hears of the path of liberation, has a store of Karma tending to 
liberation as the seed of the recognition of the distinction (between the Purusa 
arid the Sattva). The curiosity as to the nature for the Self is naturally mani¬ 
fested in him. In the absence thereof, however, he gives up the nature thus 
described ; and by the defect he loves the antithesis and dislikes the thesis. 

Here the curiosity as to the nature of the Self appears as— 

‘ Who was I ?’ ‘ How was I ?’ ‘ What is this ?’ ‘ How is this ?’ 

' What shall we become ?’ ‘ How shall we become ? This however ceases 
in the case of him who see.3 the distinction (between the Puru.sa and the mind). 
Why ? This varied change is of the mind alone. The curiosity however in the 
absence of Nescience is pure, that is, not touched by the characteristics of the 
mind. For this reason too the curiosity .as to the nature'and relation^’of Self 
ceases for the wise. 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having thus described the reasoned philosophy of the Self, which is the very seed 
of absolute independence, he now shows that the Purusa who has reached that stage 
of fitness is different from any other Purusa, who has not reached that stage of fitness. 

‘ For the seer of the distinction, ceases the curiosity as to the nature and relations of 
the self.’ 

The curiosity as to the nature of the Self ceases in the case of him who possesses 
that curiosity, when he sees the distinction between the Subjective Purusa and the 
Objective Existence, by the practice and effective achievement of the means of the 
Yoga. As to the nihilist who does not possess this curiosity, he is not fit to be 
taught. There can be teaching in the case of him who has not first ascertained the fact 
of the existence of the Self in the world outside the present body. He cannot, there¬ 
fore, come to know the distinction between the two and hence in the case of him 
there cannot be the possibility of any curiosity ceasing to be. 

But the question is. How is the curiosity to know the nature of the Self known 
to be existence in any mind ? Says he for this reason :—‘ As in the rainy season, 
&o.’ It is inferred that there exists some Karma done in the previous birth in the 
shape of the practice of the eight accessories of Yoga or of some portion thereof. 
Which is the seed out of which is to grow the knowledge of the reality,*and which 
tends towards emancipation. And in the case of such one, the curiosity to know the 
nature of the Self must necessarily exist without even the necessity of practice. 

Shows who has not the oajiacity, by the authority of the Agfimis, ‘In the 
absence, Ac.’ The antithesis is that there is no fruit of action, there being no entity 
existing in another sphere of existence, or say there being no other world beyond this. 
The nihilist is he who likes this view, but does not like the thesis, which has the 
determination of the twenty-five tattvas in view. The curiosity as to the nature of 
the Self has been described before. Speaks of the thought of him who sees the 
distinction;—‘This varied change, Ac.’ The meaning is that the curiosity as to the 
nature of the Self ceases in the case of him who is wise enough to know the dis¬ 
tinction.—.185 

Sutra 20 

rl^T Tada, then. fstcR-fWFHFr Viveka-niinnam, inclining towards discrimi¬ 
nation. (frTiSTq fsr^) ^5[^^Kaivalya, absolute independence. Prfijgbhfi,- 

ram, gravitating towai'd.s. f^frg Giiittam, tire mind. 

26. Then the raiud iueliues towards diserimination and gra¬ 
vitates towards absolute-iudepnideuee (kaivalya).—186. 

I f^rT* 

VYASA 

The mind which ere now was h-savy with sensuous enjoyment and tended 
towards ignorance, takes now the reverse course, 

It is now heavy with independence and tends towards discriminative 
knowledge, 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now describes the nature of the mind of him who sees the distinction:—,‘The 
mind ’ is then inclined towards discrimination and gravitates towards absolute inde¬ 
pendence. ‘This has been explained.’—186. 

Sutra 27. 


Tachchhidresu. in the breaks in it. Pratjayfi.ntaiAni,, 

arise other thoughts (HriTtrX Saiuskarebhyab, ftom residua. 

27 . In the breaks arise other thoughts from residua. —187. 


5rc?T5n?ar?:r% i 


^r^555^F?T?n- 
T m rr^ ^ 


VYASA. 

In the mind inclining towards discriminative knowledge of the notions, 
and which has just entered the stream of the discriminative knowledge of the 
Purusa and Objective Exi.stence, other thoughts appear in the intervals such 
as‘I am.’ ‘This is mine,’ ‘I know,’ &c. Whence? From previous resi¬ 
dua, whose seeds are being destroyed. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

It may be so if discriminative knowledge is established in discrimination and 
never inclines towards outward activity. It is, however, seen in the case of one who 
is begging his food, that is, iuoliued towards outward activity. For this reason 
says:—‘In the breaks arise other thoughts from residua.’ 

Thoughts (Pratyaya) are those by which something is known, the essence of 
the mind. By that arises the discrimination of consciousness. It is of him that are 
shown the notions. ‘ I know,’when absolute freedom is directly shown as separated 
from anything else. Or the forgetfulness that I do not know. As also the egoism 
with reference to that, ‘ I am,’ or ‘ This is mine ’ By previous residua means the 
residua of outgoing activities.—187. 


.Sutra 2.S 


Hanam, removal. Esam, their.5f%^g^ Klesavat, like that 

of the afflictions. gfrK^ ITktam.has been described. 

28. Their removal lia.s been described like that of the afflic¬ 
tions.—188. 
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ca. IV. § 29. ON ABSOLUTI'I INDEPENDENCE, 189 . 

vyAsa. 

As the afflictions are no longer capable of budding forth when their 
seed-power has been singed, so also does not the conserved energy of previous 
residua give birth to notions when its .seed-power has been singed by the fire 
of knowledge. The residua of knowledge, however, live on until the duty of 
the mind has been fulfdled. They are, therefore, not con.sidered. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Let that be. But if in the face of the existence of disoriminative knowledge too, 
other thoughts arise, what is the cause of their utter removal so that these other 
thoughts may not rise again at all'! For this reason says:—‘Their removal has been 
described like the afflictions.’ The outgoing activities in their potential state are not 
altogether destroyed as long as the discriminative knowledge is not firmly established. 
In the case however of discriminative knowledge being firmly established the other 
thoughts are utterly destroyed and are no longer fit to be born again. 

By what cause does it come about that the afflictions born in the intervals of 
discrimination even cease to give birth to other potentialities? The cause is that the 
seed-power of the afflictions is burnt up by the fire of disoriminative knowledge. In 
the same way the residua of the outgoing activities are burnt up. 

But the residua of outgoing .i.ctivities are to be restrained by the residua of, 
discriminative knowledge, and the resi lua of discrimination are to be restrained by the 
potencies of restraint. And it has been shown that the potencies of restraint 
have not the external objects for their sphere of operation. The means of restraint 
are, therefore, to be considered. For '.his reason says:—‘ The residua of knowledge, 
however, <fco.’ The residua of knowledge are the potencies of higher desireless- 
ness.—188. 

SlUra 29. 

\\ \\ 

Prasaiikhyaue, in the highest intellections. sSlftiApi, even. 
Aknsldasya, having no interest loft. Sarvatha, constant. 

Viveka khyateh, from discriininati ni. Dharma meghah, the cloud of 

virtue. Samadhih, the trance. 

29. Having no-iuterest loft even in the Highest Intellection 
there comes from constant discrimination, the trance known as 
the Cloud-of-Virtue.—189. 

SXc5T?n?cT^K!2c'TfI?^ 

fTW ii ii 

VYASA. 

When this BrAhmana has jiO interest left m the Highest Intellection, 
i. 6., desires nothing even from that, then unattached even to that, he has 
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discriminative knowledge ever present, and thus by destruction of the seed- 
power of potencies, other thoughts are not born. Then does he attain the 
trance known as the Cloud-of-Virtue. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Thus the author of the Aphorism having described the Highest Intellection to 
be the means of the restraint of outgoing activities, now speaks of the means of fes- 
training even the Highest Intellection;—‘Having no interest left even in the Highest 
Intellection there comes from constant discrimination the trance known as the Cloud- 
of-Virtue ’ By that Highest Intellection, he does not desire the possession of any¬ 
thing, even of the power of becoming the master of all existence. Nay he begins to 
feel pain even there. Having become desireless even there by seeing the defect of 
change, he comes to the possession of constant discriminative knowledge (undisturbed). 
Explains the same:—‘ Thus unattached even to that, &o.' As long as the notions of 
outgoing activities exist, the Brahmana does not come to possess the constant mani¬ 
festation of discriminative knowledge. When, however he arrives at the stage when 
all other thoughts cease to exist, then he becomes possessed of constant discriminative 
knowledge. Then comes to him the trance known as the Cloud-of-Virtue (dharma- 
megha). This is the meaning Dissatisfied with the Highest Intellection and desiring 
restraint ..of that even, let him practise the trance known as the Cloud-of-Virtue. By 
the practice of that he becomes constantly possessed of discriminative know¬ 
ledge.—189. 

8utra 30. 

w w 

?Trr:Tatah, thence. Klesa-kanna, of action anil afflictions. 

Nivritih, the removal. 

30. Thence the removal of actions and afflictions-^190. 

^ ii ii 

VYA.SA. 

By the attainmout thereof, the affliction of Nescience, etc,, are removed, 
even to the very root. And the good and bad vehicles of action, are utterly 
uprooted. On the afflictions and the actions being removed, the wise man 
becomes free even while alive (the Jivanmukta). How? Because? Unreal 
Cognitions are the cause of existence. No one being free from the affliction 
of Unreal Cognition.? i.s seen being born by anybody anywhere. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Thus does he become capable of restraining that. And now describes the object 
thereof:—‘Thence the removal of actions and afflictions.’ But then how does it come to 
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pass that the wise become free while yet in the bonds of life? Gives the answer:— 
' Because, &o.’ It is the vehicle of action grown strong by the residua of afflictions 
and actions that surely becomes the cause of life state, &o.’ And when there is no 
root, the shoots thereof cannot exist. x\s says on this subject the revered Aksa- 
pada (Nyaya Sutras III. 1. 62) : -‘By not seeing the birth of one who has no desires.’ 
—190. 

Sutra 81 . * 

Tada, then. Sarva-tlvarana, raala, apetasyn, from 

which is removed (?n%rf) all (^) obscuring impurities (H5r). 

Jiiaansya, of knowledge. iffRrJiTH AnantyAt, because of the infinity of. 
Jfieyam the knowable. Alpain, but little. 

31. The knowable is l)ut little then, ))ecause of knowledge 
having-liecome-inflnite, on account of the removal of all obscuring 
impurities.—191. 

sTr^rgssfmf^swnj; 

VYASA. 

Knowledge when rid oi' all the impurities of afiliction and action, 
becomes infinite. The essence of a knowledge covered by the veil of Tatnas 
is but .seldom shown forth and becomes capable of recognition by the activity 
of Rajas. Here, when all the impurities have been removed, then knowledge 
becomes infinite. When knowledge becomes infinite, but little remains to 

know, like the shining insect in space. On this it has been said:_"The 

blind man pierced the pearl ; the fingerless put a thread into it; the neckless 
Wore it and the tongueless praised it.’ (Taittariya Amity aka I, 11. 5). 

VAOHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now describes the state of the mind at the time when the Cloud-of-Virtue has 
been reachedThe knowable is but little then because of knowledge having become 
infinite on account of their removal of obscuring impurities. The impurities which 
cover up the essence of the mind, are spoken of as the obscuring impurities. These 
are the afflictions and actions. When the mental essence is freed from alloy these 
obscuring impurities, knowledge, i. e., the power of knowing becomes infinite, i. e. 
immeasurable, and therefore the knowable remains Lut little. As in the season’aiter 
the rains, the sun being freed of the clouds shines brightly all round and his light 
becomes infinitely strong, and for this reason, the jar and other such things that are 
to be lighted remain but little, so also the light of the essence of the mind, when freed 
from the Rajas and Tamas, becomes infinite, and but little remains to be' lighted up. 
Says the same‘ When that becomes freed from all the impurities &o.’ Renders t^' 
same plainer by means of the cannon of diflersnoe When overpowered, dro.’ The 
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meaning is that the Tamas is put into motion bj the active Rajas and is for this very 
reason carried away from the place. For this very reason it is called the Cloud of 
Virtue, inasmuch as it pours forth showers of light upon all the virtues of things to 
be known. 

Well, this trance, the Cloud-of-Virtue, may be the cause of the calming down 
of the vehicle of actions along with the afflictions and the residua ; but then how is 
it that when the Cloud-of-Virtue makes its appearance, the man is not born again 1 
For this reason says;—‘As has been said on the subject.’ 

If an effect can be brought into existence even when the cause no longer exists, 
then the acts of piercing the pearl, &o., may well be performed by blind people, &c. 
Or, it may well be that whatever nonsense an ignorant world may talk about impro¬ 
per things, may be consedered as very proper.—191. 

' Sutra 32. 

rlrf: Tabah, by th.at, |>fTT!I^rrit^Kritarthiina.tn, having fulfilled their object. 
ttRjJIW Parinama, of the’changes. aw Kraiiia, of the succession. Hnrfg: Sama- 
ptih, end. gwHU^Gunanain, of the qualibie.s. 

32. By that, the qualities having fultillod their object, the 
succes,sion of their changes ends.—lh2, 

II II 

vyAsa. 

By that, i.e., by the rise of the Cioud-of-Virbue, the succession of the 
changes of the c[ualities is over, inasmuch as they have fulfilled their object, 
by having achieved experience and emancipation, and their succession 
having ended, they no longer care to stay even for a moznent. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Well, the highest culmination of the Cloud-of- Virtue being the purity of the 
light of knowledge, which is the same as the Higher desirelesaness, it may well uproot 
the potencies of the vehicles of outgoing activities and of trance together with the 
vehicles of afflictions and actions. But the qualities are of the nature of things 
which go on performing the actions of their own power. How is it then that they 
do not go on making the same sort of a body for such Yogis as they do for all men? 
For this reason says:—‘ By that, qualities having fulfilled their object, the succession 
of their changes ends.’ The meaning is that the nature of the qualities, that they do 
not function with respect to him for whom they have already achieved their ob¬ 
ject.—192. 

Sutr.a 33, 

zz ii 

K.sana, of niomeuLs. Pratiyogi, the uninterrupted sequence. 

iq Rziim Pariqama, of evolutionary changes. Apardmta, on the cessation. 

Rnr^: NigiAhyah, to be cognised as distinct, mtr: Kramah, succession. 
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33. Succession is the uninterrupted sequence of moments, 
cognised as distinct on the cessation of evolutionary change.—193. 

^ \ sE«r; i 

5R*r: I •!05r3»j5T3Rjr^^y5<T<iicn 
I its: I ^ toerr ^^^f?Tc?T5rT qrftfjjr- 

^sinTJri^ ?r flrt?rRTc?Tq[^ i ^ cTr^TfwcTrf^rr!!^ 5nr fnn^- 

#5 qf?:?!jmTTO5rr^^: ^s^Tsk^iRt fstc^ 3^^^- 

ssT'Tsr^^R: I 

335^ ?r%r%^Tgtn^R I 

^fic^r ^ 3%5 ^JTR^^ufer ^JT^wrfRr %% i ?r- 

1 I sr^r n:qiT?cR^'V?i: sricft JTft'55T% sr^- 

i:% I lb vft ?R«r iTRt st^jr i:% fsw^^r 

g‘^?0'?T^fT?src5%Usi5Tif3; ^ ?cnc^ i 

«r35?T5rrf^! ^?T«rr ^ sn?i: q^Rfvi^ 

^f5T 1 ^ SI!R: H^S^gR ^ R ^ixT - 

glRTgRR ?:% I f^51^gT%r ?TCTT!OT'Tft<=rgli%*f?r<?ii fd I ?lRcragVlTC% 

q:^m sir ^ ii ii 

VYASA. 

Well, blit what is this uccession? ‘Succession is the uninterrupt¬ 
ed flow of moments ; it is tak m in by last end, tlio cessation of changes. 
A cloth which ha.s not undergone the succession of moments, does nob give 
up its newnes.s .and become old all at once in the end. 

Further, succession is found in the permanent also. This permanence 
is two-fold, the Eternal in Perfection; and the Eternal in Evolution. Of 
those, the perfect eternity belong,s to the Purusa, The evolutionary eternity 
belongs to the qualities, The Permanent or Eternal is that in which the 
substance is not destroyed by changing appearances. Both are permanent 
because their substance is never destroyed. 

Now with regard to the appearances of tho qualities, the Will-to-be 
and others, succession has an end which is cognized by the cessation of the 
changes In the eternal qualities, however, whose appeai'ances these are, 
it has no end. In the case of the Permanent ones, the existence of the 
released Purusas who are establ ished in their own natures, is also known by 
succession. In their case td therefore, it has no end. It is however con¬ 
ceived there, with refifrence to the necessary conception of the act of being 
attached to the world. 
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Bub then is there or is there not an end to the succession of evo¬ 
lutionary changes of the universe, which is ever present in the qualities, 
by motion or by cessation of motion? This cannot be answered as such. 
How ? 

There is a question to which only a one-sided answ'er may be given :_ 

‘ All that is born must die and having been dead be born again. ’ Well, but 
if the question is put in this form— 

Is it that all that is born must die, and having been dead be born 
again ? 

The answer that can bo given to this is nob a single one but must be 
divided in two. 

He in whom the light of knowledge has appeared, and whose desires 
have been destroyed, ihat wise man is not born; the rest are born. Simi¬ 
larly the question is, Is mankind good or not ? The answer is again to be 
divided in two. The humankind is better in comparison with the animals, 
bub is inferior in comparison with gods and seors (Ri.si3). 

As to the question. Has the universe, an end-or has it not? Why 
this question cannot be answered as such? For the wise there is cessation 
of' the successions of the universe. Not for the others. There is defect 
in formulating any other theory. Hence the question must necessarily be 
divided into two. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Puts a question in the context about the succession of changes (krama);_‘ Well 

but what is this succession i * The answer is;—‘ Succession in the uninterrupted 
sequence of moments cognized as distinct on the cessation of evolutionary change.’ 

That which is mutually related the moment relating backward and forward to 
the moment of succession of changes is so called. The meaning is that succession is 
that which is the support of a group of moments. There can of course be no succes¬ 
sion ascertained without the existence of that of which it is the succession. Nor can 
there be a succession of moment only. The inference by residua therefore points only 
to the dependence thereof upon a group of moments. Says this;—‘ Succession is the 
uninterrupted flow, <&o.’ Mentions authority for the existence of the succession of 
changes:—It is taken in by the last end, the cessation of changes. 

Even in new cloth preserved with care, oldness becomes visible after a long 
time. This is the last end of change, otherwise called its cessation. It is for this 
very reason that a succession of change exists. And before that too is inferred the 
smallness, the greater smallness and the greatest smallness as well as the grossness 
the greater smallness and the greatest smallness of oldness in regular sequence of one 
after the other. 

Shows the same by the canon of difference:—'A cloth which has not undergone 
&c.’ That which has not been subjected to the succession of moments, is spoken of 
as not having undergone that. 

Well, hut this succession cannot be posited of the P^h§,na, because that is 
eternal. For this reason says;—'Succession is seen in those that are permanent. 
By using the plural number shows that succession pervades all permanent objects. 
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Now shows the modes of permanence and then establishes how succession per¬ 
vades the eternal;—‘ Permanence is two-fold, &o.’ 

Well, the constantly eternal m iy be eternal, because it never gives up its nature 
such as it is. As to the changing substances, they are constantly giving up their 
appearances: how can they be called permanent! For this reason says:—‘The perma¬ 
nent or Eternal is that, ifec.’ Characteristic, secondary quality and Condition possess 
the qualities of appearance and disappearance; the characterized however remains the 
same in substance. 

Well, are all successions known by the cessation of changes 1 Says, No;—‘ Now 
with regard to the appearances of the qualities, the Will-to-be, etc.’ Because the 
succession of the characteristics ends on account of their being destructible. Not so 
however the succession of the Pradhana ends. 

Well, the Pradhana might be said to be possessed of the succession of changes, 
because of the change of its characteristics. But the Purusa never changes. How 
then can there be a change of succession in the case of the unchanging Purusa! For 
this reason says;—' In those that are constantly permanent, &o.’ 

There in the case of those that are bound, i.hey have the notion of non-sepa¬ 
ration from the mind; there is therefore a fastening of the change on them on account 
of the changes of the mind. In the case of those however that have been released, the 
existence of an unreal change has been fancied by ignorance with reference to the 
action of the word to be. Because the word precedes, fancy comes thereafter and puts 
on the appearance of the action of the word to be. 

It has been said tiiat the succession of changes does not find an end in the 
qualities. Not suffering that assertion puts the question," Is there an end to succes¬ 
sion, <S:o.’! 

Cessation of motion means the great Latency, the Mah&pralaya. Motion sig¬ 
nifies creation. This is the meaning. 

If there were no end of the change of the universe (Saius^ra) on account of 
eternity, how then should it be in the Great Latency, th&t all tlie PuruSas should all 
at once have an end of the succession of changes in their case, and again should the 
same succession of changes come into being all at once at the beginning of a manifes¬ 
tation ! For this reason it would follow that one Purusa alone being released, the 
universe of evolution would cease to e.xist for all, and thus all the Purusas would be¬ 
come released In this way would come the end of the succession of the changes of 
the Pradh&na, and the Pradhana also would thus come to be impermanent. 

Further it is not allowed that ( he manifestation of existence which did not exist 
before is possible, and this assertioi i cannot therefore be taken to prove its infinity. 
When this becomes the case, it oem no longer be said that the Pardhana is beginning¬ 
less. All the teachings of the Sfistras thus come to be futile. This is the meanihg. 

Gives the answer :—It cannot be answered ; the question does not deserve to be 
answered. With the object of showing that the question cannot be answered, shows 
a question which admits of a one-sided answer. ‘There is a question, &c.’ The answer 
to the question. Will all those that are born die! is Yes. 'This is true. Now speaks 
of a question which admits of an answer after being divided into two;—Are all those 
that are born bound to die and dying be born again! The answer that can be given 
to this is only possible after a division. 

In order to make the matter clear, mentions another question which admits of 
an answer only after being divided:—‘ Similarly the question, &c.’ This question does 
not admit of a one-sided answer. It Ls impossible to say that the evolution of the wise 
and unwise is in general indefinite or finite. There can be no community between the^ 
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